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sentfng 28*9 per i,f>oo of the population* The Vacdnation Act has 
been extended to the towns of Jhelum and Find Dadan Khan. 

[W. S. Talbot, District Gazetteer (in press); Settlement Report 
(1902); and General Code of Tribal Custom in the Jkelum District 
(1901).] 

Jhelum Tahsil {fek/am ).— Eastern tahsil of Jhelum District, 
Punjab, lying between 32° 39' and 33° 15' N. and 73° 9' and 73® 48' E., 
with an area of 888 square miles. It is bounded on the east and 
south-east by the Jhelum river, which divides it from Kashmir and 
Gujrat District. The population in 1901 was 170,978, compared with 
177,046 in 1891, The head-quarters are at the town of Jhelum 
(population, 14,951). It also contains 433 villages. The land revenue 
and ces.ses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. The tahsil travel.sed 
from south-west to north-east by two spurs of the Salt Range, the more 
easterly of which culminate.s in the peak of Tilla. Between this 
and the Jhelum river is an almost level alluvial plain of great fertility, 
while between the two spurs the country is seamed with ravines. 
The fort of Rohtas is of historical interest. 

Jhelum Town {^Jeh/am). —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of Jhelum, Punjab, situated in 32° 56' N. and 73° 47^ E., on the right 
bank of the Jhelum river ancj on the North-Western Railway ; distant 
by rail 1,367 miles from Calcutta, 1.403 from Bombay, and 849 from 
Karachi. Population (1901), 14,951. 'I'he present town is of modern 
origin, the old town, which may have been the Bucephala of Alexan'der, 
having been on the left or opposite bank of the river. Under Sikh rule 
the place was quite unimportant, being mainly occupied by a settlement 
of boatmen, and at the time of annexation contained about 500 houses. 
It was then chosen as the site of a cantonment, and as the head- 
tjuarters of the civil administration. For some years it was the seat of 
the Commissioner of the Division, but in 1859 his head-quarters were 
transferred to Rawalpindi. Under British rule Jhelum has steadily 
advanced in prosperity; and it is the entrep6t for most of the trade of 
the District, though, since the completion of the Sind-Sagar branch 
of the North-Western Railway, the salt trade no longer passes through 
it. It is an important timber depot, the timber from the Kashmir 
forests which is floated down the river being collected here. A good 
deal of boat-building is carried on. The cantonment, which is 3 miles 
from the civil station, contains the church and post office. The normal 
strength of the garrison is one Native cavalry and four Native infantry 
regiments. The municipality w^as founded in 1867. During the ten 
years ending 1902-3 the receipts averaged Rs..32,ioo, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 31,900. Receipts and expenditure from cantonment funds in 
the same period averaged Rs. 5,900 and Rs. 6,too, respectively. The 
income of the municipality in 1903-4 was Rs. 34,200, chiefly from 
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octroi: and the expenditure was Rs. 41,000. The town possesses two 
Anglo-vernacular schools, a municipal high school, and a middle school 
maintained by the American Presbyterian Mission. Besides the civil 
hospital, the mission also maintains a hospital. 

Jhelum {Jehlani ).—River in Kashmir and the Punjab, being the 
most westerly of the five rivers from which the Punjab derives its 
name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Bihat, 
\\'ihat, or Bihatab, corruptions of its Sanskrit name Vitastd (which 
Alexander’s historians graecized into Hydaspes, but Ptolemy more 
correctly as Bufaspcs), while its modern Kashmiri name is Vef/i, It 
may be said to have its source in a noble spring of deep-blue water, 
which issues from the bottom of a high scarp of a mountain spur. The 
spring is known as \'ern 3 g ; and at Khanabal, 15 miles north, its waters 
join the streams of .Vclpat, Bring, and Sandran, and form tlie starting- 
point of navigation. The river is navigable wiiliout a single lock from 
Khanabal to Baramula, 102 miles. In its course to the Wular [..ake, 
which may be regarded as a delta of the river, the fall is 165 feet in the 
first 30 miles and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Wular Lake 
to Baramula the fall is very slight. 

The Jhelum river has many tributarie.s. On its right bank it receives 
the Liddar or Lambodri, which comes down from the everlasting snows 
overhanging the head of the Liddar valley, and from the mountain lake 
of Tarsar. Below .Srinagar at Shadipur—the place of the marriage of 
the two rivers —the Sind river joins the Jhelum ; and beyond the 
Wular Lake the T’ohru stream, which drains the Lolab valley, merges 
in the great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
\’ishav, the Rembiara, the Ramshi, the Dudganga, the SuknSg, and 
the Ferozepura. The Dudganga joins the Jhelum at the lowtT end of 
Srinagar city. 

Below Baramfila (5,000 feet) the placid Jhelum leaves the fertile 
banks of the valley, and rushes headlong down a deep gorge between 
lofty mountains of the Kazinag range on the north and an extension of 
the Pir Panjal on the south to Kohala, 2,000 feet. At Muzaffarabad 
the Kishanganga river joins the Jhelum on its right bank, while a few 
miles low'er down, and on the same side, the Kunhar river, which 
drains the Hazara country, adds no inconsiderable volume of W'ater. 
Between Khanabal and Baramula there are many bridges, but between 
Baramula and Domel, where the Kishanganga river joins the Jhelum, 
the bridges are scarce and primitive. Much of the internal commerce 
of Kashmir depends on the Jhelum. An account of the various 
de.scriptions of boats used is giv en in the article on .SrI.v vgar. 

Below its junction with the Kishanganga the Jhelum forms the boun¬ 
dary between the Kashmir State and the British Districts of Hazara 
and Rawalpindi, flowing in a narrow rocky bed, shut in by mountains 
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on either side. Numerous rapids here render navigation impossible, 
though large quantities of timber are floated down from Kashmir. 
A handsome suspension bridge at Kohala, in Rawalpindi District, 
connects Kashmir with British territory. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into Jhelum 
District, it skirts the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, receiving the 
waters of the Kahan, and finally debouches upon the plains a little 
above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles from its source. Below 
the to^^m, inundation of the lowlands begins to be possible, and sandy 
islands stud the wide bed of the stream. The Bunha, in the rains 
a roaring torrent which sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins 
the Jhelum at Darapur. After a south-westerly course of more than 
TOO miles, during which the river divides the District of Jhelum from 
Gujrat and Shahpur, it enters the latter District entirely, and trends 
thenceforth more directly southward. The width in this portion of its 
course averages 800 yards in flood, dwindling during the winter months 
to less than half that size. Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and 
cause frequent inundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the 
productive power of the soil. The Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang, where it preserves the same general characteristics, but with 
a wider valley, bounded by the high uplands known as the BSr. It 
finally joins the ChenSb at Tsimmu, in 31® ri' N. and 72® 12' E., 
to miles to the south of MaghiSna, after a total course of not less than 
450 miles, of which about 200 lie within British territory. The current 
in the plains has an average rate of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of 
land between the Jhelum and the Chenab is known as the Chaj Doab; 
while the tract stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the 
Sind SSgar Doab. 

The principal town.s upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or Srinagar, 
Jhelum, Find Dadan KhSn, Miani, Rhera, and Khushab. According 
to General Cunningham, the point where Alexander crossed the 
Hydaspes may be identified with JalUlpur in Jhelum District; while 
nearly opposite, on the Gujrat bank, stands the modern battle-field of 
Chilianwvila. Other writers hold that the passage was effected near 
Jhelum town. A bridge of boats crosses the river at Khushab. 
The permanent railway bridge of the North-W'estern Railway also 
crosses it at the town of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. 
The Lower Jhelum Canal takes off at Mong Rasfll in Gujrat 
District. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower.—A perennial irrigation work in the Punjab 
.now approaching completion. It takes off from the left bank of the 
Jhelum river, and \\nll eventually supply perennial irrigation to the 
whole of the country lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
west of a line joining the town of Miani on the Jhelum with Pindi 
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BhattiSn on the ChenSb. The head of the canal is near the village 
of Mong Rasul in GujrSt District. The river is dammed by a weir 
4,100 feet long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of eight spans of 24! feet each. The main line has 
a bed-T^adth of 140 feet, and will have when running full a depth of 
7*5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per second, or twice that 
of the Thames at Teddington. The Shahpur branch will take off at 
about the twenty-eighth mile of the main line. This branch has been 
designed to take up the irrigation now performed in Shfthpur District 
by the existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately-owned inundation 
canals. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually approaches 
the centre of the highlands of the 1 )oab, the canal bifurcates into two 
main branches, watering the northern and southern portions of the 
Doab respectively. The total length of the main line and main 
branches is about 167 miles, and about 960 miles of distributing 
channels will be constructed. The canal will protect an area of 2,400 
square miles, and is expected to irrigate annually about 1,200 square 
miles. Of the 2,400 square miles protected, about 850 are crown 
waste, which it is intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian Arm)-. For this 
purpose the greater portion has been leased out to colonists on the 
condition of their keeping an ai)proved brood mare, and other areas 
have been reserved for public and private breeding establishments and 
horse runs. The work of colonization is under an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service, who has his head-quarters at Sargodha in Shahpur Dis¬ 
trict. The land has been divided into square.s of nearly 28 acres each, 
and one brood mare has to l)e maintained for every 2^ squares. 
A railway has been constructed from Malakwal on the Sind-Sagar line 
to Shorkot on the I^yallpur-Khanewal line, affording facilities for the 
immigration of colonists and the export of their produce. 

Elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent waterlogging of 
the soil by over-irrigation. The depth at which spring-water is found 
below the surface of the ground has been carefully obser\'ed over the 
whole of the commanded area, and the country has been divided into 
three zones according to those depths. Where the spring-level is 
40 feet or more below the surface, 50 per cent, of the gross area 
commanded may be irrigated; where the depth lies between 25 and 
40 feet, 40 per cent, of the area w'ill be irrigated ; and where the water 
is nearer to the surface than 25 feet, only 25 per cent, will be allowed 
perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to reduce these 
supplies if they should be, found to be in excess of requirements. On- 
the Shahpur branch 50 per cent, of the area will be irrigated. 

The canal was opened on October 30, 1901 ; and irrigation is now 
M'ell advanced, except on the Shahpur branch, the construction of 
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which has only just been commenced. It is estimated that this canal 
will cost when finished 187*5 lakhs, and will give a return of 15*8 per 
cent, on the capital spent upon it, and that ten years after completion 
the net revenue will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs, 

Jhelum Colony. —Colony on the Jhelum Canal, in the District and 
tahstl of Shahpur, Punjab. The total area to be irrigated from the 
Jhelum Canal amounts to 2,392 square miles, lying partly in Jhang 
and partly in Shahpur District. Of this, 750 square miles of waste 
land in the Bar or upland of the southern jiart of Shahpur District 
belong to Clovernment; and upon it colonists are being settled in 
villages, on the same terms as the colonists in the Chenah Colony, 
but the majority of grants have been made on the (condition that a 
suitable mare is maintained for breeding purposes. Up to the end of 
J904 about 231 square miles had been allotted to grantees. A large 
area has also been allotted for Imi)erial horse and mule runs and for 
regimental stud farms. The head-tpiarters of the colony are at Sar- 
(lODHA, the head-quarters of the new Sargodha tahsll, which is fast 
rising into an important town. It is connected by the new Tech Doab 
branch of the North-Western Railway with Malakwfd on the Hind-Sagar 
line, and with Shahpur by a new metalled road. The railway is also 
being extended to Shorkot in Jhang District. Wells, raads, and 
markets are being built, and *a complete system of feeder-roads is 
under construction. 

Jhenida Subdivision. —North-western subdivision of Jessore Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, lying between 23° 22' and 23® 47' N. and 88° 57' and 
89° 23' E., with an area of 475 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 304,899, compared with 311,973 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Kotchandpur (population, 9,065), and 864 villages. The head¬ 
quarters are at Jhf.nida. The subdivision is a flat, alluvial plain, the 
surface of which has been raised by the inundations of the (langes 
distributary system till it is now beyond the reach of ordinart' floods, 
and no longer receives the deposits of silt which formerly enriched it. 
It contains the most unhealthy portions of the District. The popula¬ 
tion has consequently receded, and the density is now' 642 persons 
to the square mile. The principal marts are at Jhenida and Kot¬ 
chandpur. 

Jhenida Village. —Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23° 33' N. and 89° ii' E., 
on the Nabaganga river, 28 miles north of Jessore tow'n. Population 
(1901), 798. There is a large bazar, with a trade in sugar, rice, and 
-pepper. Communication w’as formerly carried on chiefly by means of 
the river, but this has now to a great extent silted up, and is navigable 
only below the town and for three months in the year. Jhenida is 
connected by road with Chuadiinga station on the Eastern Bengal 
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State Railway. It contains the usual public offices; tlie sub-jail has 
accommodation for 11 prisoners. 

Jher.— Petty State in MahT Kantha, Bombay. 

Jherria. —Coal-field in Manbhum District, Bengal. See Manbhum. 

JhingergScha.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23® 6' N. and 89® 8' E., on the Kabadak 
river. Population (1901), 736. JhingergScha is a station on the East¬ 
ern Bengal State Railway, and steamers ply between it and Kapilmuni 
in Khulna District. 

Jhinjh^na. —'I'own in the Kairflna tahsil of Muzaffarnagar District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 31' N. and 77® 13' E., on the left 
bank of the Katha, 30 miles from Muzaflarnagar town. Population 
(1901), 5,094. The town is the home of a family of Shaikhs who have 
resided here from an early date. It contains a largak of a Muham¬ 
madan saint built in 1495 and several monuments of the Shaikhs, the 
chief being a mosque and tomb built in 1623, decorated with coloured 
tiles. Jhinjhana is administered under .\ct XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,700. It was formerly very dirty ; and although 
the streets have recently been paved, it is still unhealthy. 

Jhinjhuva.da. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jhiri .—Riser between Manipur State and Cachar District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. See Jiri. 

Jhunjhunu. —Head-quarters of the fahsll of the same name and of 
the Shekhawati nizamat in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
28® 8' N. and 75® 23' E., about 90 miles north-by-north-west of Jaipur 
city. ]*opulation (1901), 12,279. The place was the head-quarters of 
the Shekhawati Brigade, a force maintained by the Darbar from 1836 
to 1842 to preserve the peace, and now represented by the 13th Raj¬ 
puts (the Shekhawati Regiment). .\t the eastern end of the town is 
a suburb still called Forsterganj after the officer who raised and com¬ 
manded the brigade. To the west is a hill 1,684 feet above sea-level 
and visible for miles round ; it is said to have been seen with the 
naked eye from a distance of 95 miles. The town contains the mauso¬ 
leum of Kamar-ud-din Shah, the patron saint of the Kaimkhanis; 
a Jain temple said to be 1,000 years old; a combined post and tele¬ 
graph office ; 10 schools ; and a hospit.!! with accommodation for 4 
in-patients. 

Jhusl. —Town in the Phulpur tahsil of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, situated in 25° 26' N. and 81® 54' E., on the Ganges, oppo¬ 
site its junction W'ith the Jumna. Population (1901), 3,342. Jhusl has 
been identified with the Pratisthan or KesI of the Purtnic histories, 
which was the residence of Pururavas, first king of the Lunar dynasty 
and son of the moon. It was at one time called Harbongpur after the 
Raja Harbong, of whose vagaries and misrule many fables are told. 
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In the time of Akbar the town was known as HadiSbas. It has 
recently been suggested that Jhusi was the Kia-shi-pu-lo visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang. Two great mounds, once the site of forts, are the only 
visible remains; but gold coins of the Gupta kings, and a copperplate 
of Trilochana Plla, dated in a.d. 1027, have been discovered here\ 
JhQsI is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 500. There is a small school with 30 pupils. 

JiEganj. —Village in the Lalbagh subdivision of Murshidabad Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 24® 15' N. and 88° 16' E., on the left bank 
of the BhagTrathi, 3 miles north of Murshidabad city, and opposite 
Azimganj .station on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 8,734. 
'I'hough it has somewhat declined in importance, Jiaganj is still a large 
depot where rice, jute, silk, sugar, and a small quantity of cotton are 
collected for export. A jute-press is at work here. Jiaganj, which is 
included within the Azimganj municipality, is connected with Azimganj 
by a ferry, and during the rainy season a steamer plies between it and 
Dhulian. It contains some large houses, the property of Jain mer¬ 
chants, many of whom dwell here, though the main colony lives in 
■Azimganj. 

Jigni.- A petty sanad State in Central India, under the Bundel- 
khand .\gency, with an area of about 22 square miles. Population 
(1901), 3,838. It is .surnmrtded by portions of the Hamirpur and 
[h^nsi Districts of the United Province.s. The holders of the jSgir 
are Bundela Rajputs, the founder being Rao Padam Singh, a son of 
the famous Chhatansal, who acquired in 1730 the parganas of Rasin 
and Badaus (now in Hamirpur District). The jdgtr^ originally a large 
one, was much reduced during the Maratha invasion, Lachhman Singh 
managing to obtain only a grant of the two parganas of Rath and 
Panwari from the invaders. When the British supremacy was estab¬ 
lished, Prithwi Singh, I^chhman’s son, was in possession of fourteen 
villages, but in consequence of his contumacy they were attached. 
In 1810 the six villages which constitute the pre.sent holding were 
restored to him under a sanad. The present jdgirdar is Rao Bhanu 
Pratap Singh, a cousin of the Maharaja of Charkharl, who succeeded 
by adoption in 1892. Number of villages, 6; cultivated area, 9 square 
miles j revenue, R.s. 13,000. Jigni, the chief town, is situated in 
25° 45' N. and 79° 25' E., on the right bank of the Dhasan river, at 
the confluence of that stream and the BetwS. Population (1901), 1,770. 

Jind State. —One of the Phulkian States, Punjab. The State has 
a total area of 1,332 ® square miles, and comprises three distinct tracts, 

* Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 34. 

® These figures do nol agree with the area given in T.nble III of the article on the 
PtTNjAB, and in the population table on p. 170 of this article, which is the area ns 
returned In 1901, the year of the latest Census. They are taken from later returns. 
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corresponding to its ihret; tahslls of SangrQr, Jind, and DSdri. The 
first, in which lies Sangrur, the present capital of the State, is inter¬ 
spersed among the territories of the other Phrdkian States, Patiala 
and Nablia; the Jind tahslly lying to the south east of Sangriir, is 
almost entirely surrounded by the British Districts of KarnSl and 
Rohtak; while on the south of it, and separated from it by Rohtak 
District, lies the tahsll of Dadri. Sangrur lies in the great natural tract 
known as the Jangal; Jind is in the Bangar and includes a part of 
Kurukshetra, the sacred land of the Hindus ; and Dadri lies partly in 
the Bagar, the desert on the RSjputana border, and partly in Hariana. 

No great river traverses the State; but the Choya 
torrent passes through Sangrur, and a still smaller 
stream, the Jhambuwali, and the Ghaggar river also 
enter that tafisU. In Dadri a few villages are fertilized by the Dohan, 
a seasonal torrent which rises in Jaipur State and loses itself in Rohtak 
District. With tire exception of some low hills, outliers of the Aravalli 
system, in the Dadri tahsil, the State consists of level plains whose 
monotony is broken only in Sangrur by shifting sandhills. 

The flora corresponds (as regards the older parts <jf the State) with 
that of Karnal and Rohtak ; in the Dadri fahsU it is identical with the 
adjoining tracts of North-Eastern Rajputana, The fauna is much 
the same as in the Patiala plains. 

Owing to the scattered character of the State, the climate is not 
uniform. I’he Jind iahsi/ is moist and unhealthy ; Dadri is dry, sandy, 
and healthy ; and SangrQr possesses the same characteristics in a less 
degree. The rainfall is heaviest in Sangrur, where it averages 1 7 inches 
a year, while Jind receives about 12 inches. Dadri has the lowest 
rainfall, 10 inches, and is the tract most subject to drought, the two 
other iahsih being now protected against famine by canals. 

The history of find as a separate State dates from 1763, in which 
year the confederate Sikhs captured Sirhind town from the governor to 
whom Ahmad Shah Durrani had entrusted it, and 
partitioned the old Mughal province. The Raja of 
Jind is descended from Sukh Chain, a grandson of Phul, the ancestor 
of all the Phulkian families, who had previously been a mere rural 
notable. On Sukh Chain’s death in 1751 Baianw^ali, which he had 
founded, fell to Alam Singh his eldest son, Badrukhan to his second 
son Gajpat Singh, and Dyalpura to Bulaki. On Alam Singh’s death 
in 1754 Balanwali also passed to Gajpat Singh, who w-as the most 
adventurous of the three brothers, and in 1755 conquered the imperial 
parganas of Jind and Safidon and overran Panipat and Karnal, but was 
not strong enough to hold them. In 1766 Gajpat Singh made Jind 
tow’n his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of the Delhi 
empire and continued to pay tribute, obtaining in return in 1772 an 
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imperial fartnan which gave him the title of Raj 5 . In 1774, in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel with the RSja of N§bha, he attacked Amloh, 
Bhadson, and SangrQr, which were in the Nabha territories ; and though 
he was compelled by the R 5 ja of Patiala to relinquish the first two 
places, he succeeded in retaining the last, which has ever since renuined 
part of thd Jind State. In the next year, the Delhi government made 
an attempt to recover 1 Ind ; but the Phulkian chiefs combined to resist 
the attack, which was repulsed. Gajpat Singh built a fort a^' Jind 
in 1775, and soon after this joined the Raja of Patiala in an invasion 
of Rohtak ; but the Mughal power was strong enough to compel them 
to give up most of their conquests, though Jind retained Panjgitnin.. 
Again, in 1870, the allies marched on Meerut, but Were defeated, and 
Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner by the Muhammadan general, his 
release being secured only by payment of a heavy ransom. He died in 
1789, and was succeeded by two sons -Bhag Singh, who inherited the 
title of Raja with the territories of Jind and Safidon ; and Bhup Singh, 
who obtained Badrukhan. 

Raja Bhag Singh shrewdly lield aloof from the combination against 
the British ; and when Sindhia's power in Northern India wais ultimately 
broken, Lord Lake rewarded him by confirming his title in the Gohana 
estates which had previously been farmed to him by the Marathas. He 
afterwards accompanied Loref Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of 
las want Rao Holkar, and was sent as an envoy to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who w'as the son of his sister Raj Kaur, to dissuade him from 
assisting the fugitive prince. 'The mission was successful. Holkar was 
compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh received as his reward 
the pargana of Bawana to the south-west of Pani{)at. The history of 
Ranjit Singh's interference in the Phulkian States has been given in the 
article on Patiala. From Ranjit Singh, Raj.i Bhag Singh received 
territory now included in Ludhiana District, comprising jandeila, 
Raikot, Bassian, and Jagraon. He died in 1819 after ruling thirty-six 
years, and was succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in i8a2. 
'I’roublous times followed, and Sangat Singh, who succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh, was obliged for a period to desert his capital. He died 
childless in 1834 ; and the question of the succession was finally settled 
in 1837, when Sarup Singh of Bazidpur, a second cousin of the deceased 
Raja, was recognized as chief of all the territory that had been held by 
his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title. 
The territory to which he thus succeeded consisted of Jind proper 
and nine other farganas, containing 322 villages, with a revenue of 
Rs, 2,36,000, while the acquisitions of the chiefs subsequent to Gajpat 
Singh, comprising territory yielding Rs. 1,82,000, were resumed by the 
British Government. 

Before the outbreak of the first Sikh War the Raja of Jind was in 
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close alliance with Patiala against Raja Deoindar Singh of Nabha. 
His attitude to the British Government, however, was anything but 
friendly in 1845, ^ timely fine recalled him to his allegiance. 

In the first Sikh War his conduct was exemplary, and he furnished 
both troops and supplies, receiving in reward a grant of land of the 
annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the fine of the previous year was 
remitted. Another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added, in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 
1847 the Raja received a sanad by which the Briti.sh Government 
engaged never to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, 
»or .iibmmutation in lieu of troops ; the Rs^a on his part promised to 
aid the British with all his resources in case of war, to maintain the 
military roads, and to suppress sail, slave-dealing, and infanticide in his 
territories. When the second Sikh War broke out, Raja Sarup Singh 
offered to lead his troops in person to join the army at Inhere. In the 
crisis of 1857 he rendered most valuable assistance. He occupied the 
cantonment of Karnal with 800 men, and held the ferry over the J umna 
at Baghpat, 20 miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the Meerut force to 
join Sir H. Barnard’s column. He was present at the battle of Alipur, 
but at the end of June was compelled to pay a flying visit to Juid, as 
the rebels of Han.si, Rohtak, and Hissar had induced some of his 
villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi on September g, and his 
contingent took a prominent part in the final assault on the city. He 
was further active throughout in sending supplies to the besieging force, 
and in keeping open the lines of communication and preserving order 
in the districts adjoining his State. After the fall of Delhi he sent 
200 men with General van ('ortlandt to Hansi, and no more with 
Colonel R. Lawrence to Jhajjar, while 250 remained to garrison 
Rohtak. These splendid services received a fitting reward in the grant 
of the Dadri territory, covering nearly 600 square miles, forfeited for 
disloyalty by the Nawab of Bahadurgarh. This territory now yields 
a revenue of ovei 2 lakhs. He also received 13 villages, assessed at 
Rs. 1,38,000, in the Kularan />argana, close to Sangrur, w'here the Raja 
now has his capital, and a house at Delhi, valued at Rs. 6,000. Ilis 
salute was raised to ii guns; and, like the other Phulkian chiefs, 
he received a sanad granting him the right of adoption in case of the 
failure of natural heirs, and legalizing the appointment of a successor 
by the t^^o other Phulkian chiefs, in concert with the Political Agent, 
in the event of the Raja dying without male issue and without having 
adopted a successor. 

Raja Sarup Singh died in 1864. He was succeeded by his son, 
Raghubir Singh, who was in every way worthy of his father. Imme¬ 
diately after his installation he was called upon to put down a serious 
insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people 
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objected to the new revenue assessment, which had been based upon 
the British system, though the rates were much heavier than those 
prevailing in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty villages broke 
out in open revolt, but Raja Raghubir Singh lost no time in hurrying 
to the scene of the disturbances with about 2,000 men of all arms. 
The village of Charki, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had 
entrenched themselves, was carried by assault, and within six weeks of 
the outbreak the country was again perfectly quiet. The Raja rendered 
prompt assistance to the British Government on the occasion oft the 
Kaka outbreak in 1872 j and when the second Afghan War broke out 
in 1878, the British (iovernment accepted his offer of a corii^ri^nt, 
which rendered useful service on the line of communications. As a 
reward, the honorary title of Raja-i-Rajgan was conferred on the Raja 
of jTnd in perpetuity. An offer of assistance in the Egyi)tian cami)aign 
of 1882 was declined, with a suitable recognition of the Raja’s loyalt)'. 
Raja Raghubir Singh was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the 
I)ro.sperity, material and otherwise, of his people. He rebuilt the town 
of Sangrur, modelling it largely on Jaipur, and made n)any improve¬ 
ments at Jmd, Dadri, and .Safidon. It is largely owing to‘his efforts 
that Jind is to-day the first of the Phulkian States as regards artistic 
manufactures. He died in 1887, leaving a grandson, Ranbir Singh, to 
succeed him. Raja Ranbir Jjingh was only eight years old at his 
acc( ssion, and a Council of Regency was appointed to cany on the 
administration until he attained majority. Full powers were given him 
in November, 1899, in a darbar held at Sangrur. 

The southern portion of Kurukshktr\ lies within the boundaries of 
the State, but the antiquities of the tract have never been properly 
exjfiored. I'here are several old buildings and tanks, especially in and 
around Safidon, for which an antiquity is claimed coeval with the 
events of the Mahabharata. 

The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages, and its population at 
the last three enumerations was; (1881) 249,862, (1891) 284,560, and 
(1901) 282,003. The decrease of 1 per cent, during ulation 

the last decade was due to famine, which caused con¬ 
siderable emigration from Dadn. It is divided into two nizdmats or 
administrative districts: Sangrur, which comprises the tahsU of that 
name j and Jind, divided into the two iahstls of Jind and Dadri. 
I'heir head-quarters arc at Sangrur and Jind respectively. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Sangrur, the modern capital, Jind, the former capital, 
Safidon, Dadri, and Kaliana. The table on the next page shows 
the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

Nearly three-fourths of the population are Hindus, only io«6 per 
cent, being Sikhs, though Jind is one of the principal Sikh States 
in the Punjab. The remainder are Muhammadans (nearly 14 per 
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cent;), with a few Jains in the Dadri tahsil. The majority of the 
people speak BSngru, or its kindred dialects of Bagri and Ahirwati, 
Punjabi being spoken only in the Sangrur tahslL 
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More than 33 per cent, of the population are Jats, the Sidhu tribe, to 
which the ruling family belongs, being strong in Sangrur and the Sheo- 
ran in Dadri. Rajputs and .\hlrs also form important castes in Dadri. 
'fhe latter are exclusively Hindus. About 66 per cent, of the population 
arc dependent on agriculture. A branch of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Mis.sion is established at Sangriir ; and 80 Christians, mostly members 
of the railway community at Jmd, were enumerated in the State in 1901. 

Dadri tahslI is almost devoid of irrigation, and its conditions there¬ 
fore differ completely from those of Sangriir and Jind. Of thcscj 
Sangrur is now commanded by the Sirhind Canal, 
and it.^ agricultural system has in consequence under¬ 
gone great changes, being now superior to that of Jind. Formerly an 
.rrid tract with sparse cultivation, its virgin soil has been rendered 
cultivable by the canal. Jind is irrigated from the Hansi branch of the 
older Western Jumna Canal, and its soil suffers both from excess of 
moisture and from exhaustion. Dadri is an arid, sandy tract, exposed 
to violent dust-storms in the hot season, ;ind the .sowing of either 
harvest depends entirely on the seasonal rains. 

'rhe State is mostly held by communities of small pca.sant [)ro- 
prietors, though large estates cover about 400 square miles. The 
following table gives the main statistics of cultivation in 1903 -4, areas 
being in square miles :— 
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In Sangrur and Jind the principal harvest is the spring crop, in 
which wheat and barley and gram, mixed with mustard, are grown, 
cotton and sugar-cane (and in SangrQr maize) being cultivated for 
the autumn harvest. In Dadri wheat is rarely sown except on 
lands irrigated from wells, and the main harvest is in the autumn, 
when millet is the staple crop. Pulses are sown with millet, which is 
also grown to some extent in Jind. Gram is the staple crop of the 
spring harvest. 

In the Jind tahsil rent is taken either in cash or by division of pro¬ 
duce. Cash rents vary from Rs. 1-3-3 to Rs. 1-9-3 for unirrigated 
land, while for irrigated land Rs. 4-12-9 is paid on cotton and double 
that amount on sugar-cane. Where the less valuable irrigated crops 
are grown, rent is paid in kind, the landlord taking one-fourth of 
the produce. In the Dadri tahsil kind rents are very rare. From 
R. o-i2~9 to R.S. 3 per acre is paid for unirrigated land, and Rs. 4 
to Rs. 5 for land watered from wells. In the Sangrur tahsil rent is 
taken by division of crops. 'I’he rates are the same as in the Jind 
tahsil. The construction of railways has tended to equalize the prices 
of grain in different i)arts of the State. 

Apart from the extension of canals, the State has since 1891 
advanced Rs. 8,000 for the construction of wells for irrigation and 
drinking purposes, and nearly'Rs. 16,000 mcae has been provided from 
village funds. 'I’here is a State bank in each tahsil, by which advances 
are made at half the ordinary rates of interest. I'he cultivated area 
increased by 4-5 per cent, between 1881 and 1901, but there is little 
room for further extension. 

Dadri, which lies close to Mariana, is the main cattle-breeding tract, 
the animals resembling the famous Mariana breed. Camels are also 
reared by the Rahbaris in this tahsil, and used both for ploughing and 
carrying, as well as for riding. A good type of milch buffalo is found 
in Jind. The State maintains three Reserves in which grazing is 
allowed on payment. 

The State owns 7-6 per cent, of the Sirhind Canal. Of the total area 
cultivated in 1903-4, 162 square miles, or more than 13 per cent., were 
classed as irrigated. Of this area, 37 square miles were irrigated from 
wells, 121 from canals, and 4 from streams. There are 2,292 masonry 
welLs in use, besides 289 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 
Wells are virtually confined to Sangrur and Dadri, as the cost of 
making them is prohibitive in the Jind tahsil. The bucket and rope 
are commonly used, but a few Persian wheels are found in one part of 
the State. In 1903-4, 27 square miles were irrigated from the Sirhind 
Canal and 4 from the Ghaggar river and other streams in Sangrur, 
while in the Jind tahsil the Western Jumna Canal irrigated 60 square 
miles. The Mansi and Butana branches of the Western Jumna Canal 
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were managed by the British Government prior to 1888, In that year, 
however, an agreement was made by which the State took over distribu¬ 
taries irrigating 60,000 acres on payment of Rs. 1,20,000, less the 
cost of maintenance, &c., giving a net amount of about Rs. 1,05,500 
a year payable to Government. The State is also allowed to irrigate 
10,000 acres free of water rate, if there is a sutheient supply of water 
in the canal. The Bhiwani branch, still under British management, 
irrigates about 2,300 acres in this tahslly for which the State pays 
the water rates fixed for British villages, plus 50 per cent, in lieu of 
owner’s rate. 

The only forests are the three Reserves already mentioned. These 
are called bits and have an area of 2,623 at-'res. While yielding an 
income of over Rs. 2,000 in normal years, they also form valuable 
fodder reserves for the cattle in time of famine. 


The State contains no mines or minerals, with the exception of stone 
and kankar quarries and .saltpetre, the last of which yields a revenue 
of nearly Rs. 15,000. Stone is quarried in the Dadri tahsll, but most 
of it is used locally. 

I’he only industries of any importance are the manufacture of gold 
and silver ornaments, leathern and woodwork, cotton cloth, and rude 


Trade and 
communications. 


pottery. The towns of Sangrur and Dadri are noted 
for their leathern goods, .shoes, harness, and well- 
gear ; and in the former good furniture of English 


pattern is made. In the Sangrur tahsil emVjroidery is done by women 


for local sale and some of it is exported. There is some turnery at 


Dadri. The only factory is a steam cotton-ginning and pressing 


factory at Jind towm, which in 1903-4 gave employment to 120 


persons. 

Large quantities of grain are exported through Sangrur, Jind, and 
Dadri. Other exports are cotton, gKi, and oilseeds, while the chief 
imports are refined sugar and cotton cloth. 

The Jmdhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway was opened in 1901, the State 
finding four-fifths of the capital for its construction. It connects 
Sangrur, the capital, with Dhuri Junction on the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
branch of the North-iVestern Railw'ay and w'ith Jakhal Junction on the 
Southern Punjab Railway, and i.s managed by the North-Western Rail- 
w'ay in return for 55 per cent, of the gross earnings. The Southern 
Punjab Railway has three stations in the Jind tahsil^ and the Rajput- 
ana-Malwa Railway two in Dadri. Sangrur is also connected by 
metalled roads with Dhuri and Patiala, and with Jind by a partially 
metalled road. The State contains 42 miles of metalled roads and 
191 miles of unmetalled roads. The postal and telegraphic arrange¬ 
ments are similar to those in Patiala. 


In common with the rest of the Punjab, the State suffered from the 
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famines of 1783, 1803, 1812, 1824, and 1833. That of 1860-1 also 
affected the State, especially the Dadri tahsil^ and Famine 
half a year’s revenue was remitted, advances for the 
purchase of cattle and seed being also given. In 1869-70 a fodder 
famine caused great losses of cattle, and a fifth of the revenue was 
remitted in the Jind tahsll, advances being also made in Dadri. In 
1877-8 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans from the 
State banks. In 1883-4 a fodder famine again caused great loss of 
cattle, and revenue was largely suspended. In 1896 famine reappeared, 
and Rs. 27,500 was allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain 
were distributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable 
relief; and though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the losses were 
not severe. In 1899 the crops failed again before the people had had 
time to recover from the effects of the preceding famine. Two months 
after the opening of relief works in October, 1899, resolved to 

concentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiana-Dhiiri-Jakhal 
Railway. The highest daily average (1,260) was reached in March, 
1900. Woiks were not closed until December, 1900, and the total 
expenditure on them exceeded Rs. 40,000. Poorhouses were also 
opened and relief given privately at a cost of nearly Rs. 23,000, exclud¬ 
ing the expenditure on additional dispensaries and the relief of immi¬ 
grants. On the conclusion of the famine, Rs. 1,58,000 vras advanced 
to the people for the purchase of cattle and seed, bringing up the total 
expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2,27,000. 

The Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for Jind is the 
Political Agent for the Phulkian States and Bahawalpur, who resides at 
Patiala. The administration of the State is divided * . . . 
between four de[)artments. Foreign affairs and edu- on. 

cation are controlled by the foreign minister. The Diwan controls 
finance, excise, and revenue; the Bakhshi Khana under the com¬ 
mander-in-chief is responsible for the army and the police, and the 
Adalati or minister of justice for civil and criminal justice. 'I’he heads 
of these departments sitting together form a State Council known as 
the Sadr Aid, to which each of the ministers individually is sub¬ 
ordinate. The Council again is controlled by the Raja. The accoun¬ 
tant-general’s office was established in 1899. For administrative 
purposes the State is divided into two nizdmats and three ta/isils. 
Each tahsil is further subdivided into police circles, the Sangrur lahsil 
containing three, Jind and Dadri two each. Each nizdmat is adminis¬ 
tered by a ndzim, under whom is a iahsllddr in each tahsil. 

In each nizdmat the ndzim and tahsilddrs exercise judicial powers, 
and in 1899 a subdivisional magistrate was appointed in the Dadri 
tahsil. The ndzim corresponds roughly to a District Magistrate, and 
from his decisions appeals lie to the Sadr Addlat, which is presided 
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over by the Adalati. P'urther appeals lie to the Sadr A/d, which is 
subordinate to the Ijlds-i-A’kds, or court of the RajS. All these courts 
exercise both civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Ittdian Penal Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code are in force in the State, with certain 
modifications. 

The principal feudatory is the SardSr of Badrukhan, the representa¬ 
tive of the junior branch of the ruling family. The Jdgir is worth 
Rs. 8,843 annum, and is subject to the usual incidents of lapse and 
commutation^ The Raja of Nabha is a member of this family. 

In the time of Raja Cajpat Singh the State consisted only of the 
four parganas of Jind, Safidon, Sangrur, and Balanwali, with a revenue 
of about 3 lakhs. Before the settlements made by Raja Sarup Singh, 
a fluctuating system of assessment was in vogue, including batai^ kan- 
kfif, and cash rates fixed on the nature of crops. The settlements were 
made in different years for each fa/isi/. Between 1857 and 1866 
a summary settlement of the Sangrur and Jind ^ahsl/s was conducted, 
resulting in a total demand of 3-2 lakhs. Shortly after this a regular 
settlement of the whole State was made, which produced a fixed 
revenue of 5-9 lakhs. In both of these settlements the ba/ai system 
was partly continued. Two regular settlements followed, when cash 
rates were introduced throughout. The assessment of the fourth settle¬ 
ment was 6-2 lakhs. Revenue rates on unirrigated land vary from 
a minimum of R. 0 4-1 m Dadri to a maximum of Rs. 1-12-10 in 
Sangrur, and on irrigated land from a minimum of R. 0-6-1 in Dadri 
to a maximum of Rs. 2-5-9 in Sangrur. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue (including 
cesses) are shown below, in thousands of rupees:— 
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Apart from land revenue, the principal sources of revenue, with the 
amounts derived from each in 1903-4, are as follows: canals (2-5 lakhs), 
railways (1-2 lakhs), and stamps (c-6 lakh). The principal heads of 
expenditure are army (2-7 lakhs), canals (1*2 lakhs), public works 
(0 9 lakh), police (0-5 lakh), and miscellaneous (8-8 lakhs). 

The income derived from excise in r903-4 was Rs. 29,000. Liquor 
is distilled on premises which belong to the State, under the supervision 
of State officials, and still-head duties are levied of Rs. 2-8-0 per proof 
gallon and Rs. 2 per gallon of 25° under proof. The arrangement re¬ 
garding the import of MSlwa opium is similar to that which obtains 
in the case of Patiala, but the quantity allowed to Jind at the lower 
rate never exceeds 19 chests. The duty paid on this opium is refunded 
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to the State, with the object of securing the co-operation of the officials 
in the suppression of smuggling. The import of opium from Dadri 
into British territory is prohibited. The contracts for the retail sale 
of opium, drugs, and liquor are auctioned, and wholesale licences 
are granted on payment of a fixed fee. The excise arrangements are 
under the control of a Superintendent, who is subordinate to the 
Diwan. 

The mint is controlled by the State treasurer, but, as in the case 
of Patiala, coins are struck only on special t)Ccasions, ajid these can 
hardly be said to be current coinage. The Jind rupee bears an in¬ 
scription similar to that on the Patiala rupee, to the effect that it is 
struck under the authority of Ahmad Shah Durrani. (Sec article rm 
Patiala.) 'J'he value of the coin is about 12 annas. Gold coins 
are also struck. 

The towns of Sangrur, Jind, SakIdon, and Dadri have been 
constituted municipalities. 

The expenditure on public works in 1903-4 was Rs. 90,854 ; and 
the principal buildings erected by the department since igoo arc the 
Ranbir College, the Ranbir Ganj, the Record Office, and £he Female 
Hospital, all at Sangrur. 

The State army consists of a battalion of Imperial Service infantry, 
600 strong, with all necessary transport ; and a local force of 220 
cavalry, 560 infantry, 80 artillery, and 16 serviceable guns. 

The police force had in 1903-4 a total strength of 405 of all ranks, 
and the village watchmen numbered 523. I'he police force is con¬ 
trolled by an Inspector-fieneral, under whom there is a Superintendent 
for each of the three fahst/s, and a deputy-inspector for each of the 
seven police stations. 'I'he ])rincipal jail is at Sangrur. It has accom¬ 
modation for 320 jirisoners, and is managed by a daroga under the 
supervision of the Adalati. The chief jail industries are printing, 
weaving, bookbinding, and the making of darU (cotton carpets), paper, 
webbing, and rope. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 2-8 per cent. (5 males 
and 0-2 females). The number of pupils under instruction wras 602 
in 1890-1, 791 in 1900-1, and 730 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
State had 4 secondary and 7 primary and special (public) schools, 
and 15 elementary (private) schools, with 3 girls in the private schools. 
'I’he eleven institutions classed as public were all managed by the 
Educational department of the State. The existing system dates from 
1889, when the old State schools at Sangrur, Jind, Dadri, and Saftdon 
were remodelled, .so as to bring them into line with the regulations 
of the Punjab Educational department. In 1894 the school at San¬ 
grur was raised to the status of a high school, and in 1902 the Diamond 
Jubilee (College was completed at that town. 'J'he expenditure of 
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the State on education was Rs. 9,300 in 1892 -3 and Rs. 10,400 in 
1903-4. 

The State contains 3 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, with accom¬ 
modation for 64 in-patients. In 1903-4 the number of cases treated 
was 29,129, of whom 166 were in-patients, and 867 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 17,815. The medical depart¬ 
ment is in charge of the State Medical officer. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory throughout the State, is carried 
out by a staff of four vaccinators under an inspector. In 1903-4 
the number of vaccinations performed was 4,752, representing 16-9 
per 1,000 of the population. 

Revenue survey maps were prepared for each tahsil at the first 
settlement. They were revised during the second and third settle¬ 
ments, and during the fourth settlement a fresh survey of Jind and 
Sangrur was made and new maps were prepared. For the Jind iahsil, 
a map on the 4-inch scale was made. The first trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey was made between 1847 and 1849, and maps wore published 
on the i-inch and 2-inch scales. A 4-inch map of the Cis-Sutlej 
States was published in 1863, and a revised edition of it in 1897. The 
i-inch maps prepared in 1847-9 ^’cvised in 1886-92. 

[H. A. Rose, Phulkian States Gazetteer (in the press) ; L. H. (iriffin, 
The Rajas of the Punjab (second edition, 1873).] 

Jind Nizamat. — South-eastern nizdmat or administrative district 
of Jind State, Punjab, lying between 28° 24' and 29° 28' N. and 
75° 55' and 7t>° 48' E., with an area of 1,080 square miles. It com¬ 
prises the two tahsils of Jind and Dadri. The population in 1901 
was 217,322, compared with 225,039 in 1891. The nizatnat contains 
five towns, JTnd, the head-quarters, SafIdon, Dadui, Kaliana, and 
Rraund; and 344 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 4-7 lakhs. 

Jind Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of the Jind Siate and nizdmat, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 29° 2' and 29° 28' N aiid 76® 15'and 76® 48' E., 
with an area of 489 square miles. It forms a compact triangle, almost 
entirely surrounded by the British Districts of Karnal, Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Hissar, while on the north it is bounded by the Narwana tahsil 
of Patiala. It lies entirely in the natural tract known as the Bangar, 
and includes a part of the Nardak or Kurukshetra, the sacred land 
of the Hindus. The population in 1901 was 124,954, compared 
with 123,898 in 1891. The tahsil contains two towns, Jind (popu¬ 
lation, 8,047), the head-quarters, and Safidon (4,832) ; and 163 
villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2*3 
lakhs. 

Jind Town. —Head-quarters of the Jind nizdmat and tahsil, Jind 
State, Punjab, situated in 29® 20' !Nr. and 76° 19' F)., on the Southern 
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Punjab Railway, 60 miles south-east of Sangrur, the modern capital, 
and 25 miles north-west of Rohtak. Population (1901), 8,047, It 
was formerly the capital of the State to which it gave its name, and 
the Rajas of Jind are still installed here. It lies in the holy tract 
of Kurukshetra; and tradition ascribes its foundation to the Panda- 
vas, who built a temple here to Jainti Devi, the ‘ goddess of victory,’ 
round which sprang up the town Jaintapuri, since corrupted into JInd. 
Of little importance in the Muhammadan period, it was seized by 
Gajpat Singh, the first Raja of Jind, in 1755. Rahim Dad Khan 
was sent by the Delhi government in 1775 to recover it, but was 
defeated and killed. His tomb is still to be seen at the Safidon 
Gate, and trophies of the victory are preserved in the town. It con¬ 
tains many ancient temples, and several places of pilgrimage. The 
fort of Fatehgarh, part of which is now used as a jail, was built by 
Raja, Gajpat Singh. The municipality has an income of Rs. 7,210, 
chiefly from octroi ; and there is a considerable local trade. 

Jinjiram.—River of Assam, which rises in the Urpad bil, Go.ilpara 
District, and flows through the southern portion of that District till it 
falls into the Brahmaputra, south of Manikarchar, after a course of 
120 miles. "I'he most important places on its banks are Lakhipur, 
.South Salmara, and Singimari. Above Salmara the country is under 
water during the rains, and boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far 
as I^akhipur. In the dry season they cannot get above Singimari. 
The river serves as a trade route for the southern portion of Goalpara 
and the Garo Hills. 

Jintur.—Northern taluk of Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 952 square miles. Includingthe population in 1901 
was 87,797, compared with 123,546 in 1891, the decrease being due to 
the famine of 1900. The taluk contains 297 villages, of which 37 are 
ja^ir, and Jintur (population, 3,688) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 3-2 lakhs. The taluk lies between the rivers 
I’urna (north) and Dudna (south). The soils are mainly alluvial and 
regar. 

Jiral Kamsoli.—Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Jirang.— Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The population in 190L w'as 723, and the gross revenue in 1903-4 
Rs. 2,245. I'he principal products are rice, millet, ginger, caoutchouc, 
and cotton. 

Jiri.—River of Assam, which rises on the southern slopes of the 
Barail, and, after a southerly course of 75 miles, falls into the Barak 
or Surma. For nearly the whole of its length it forms the boundary 
between Cachar District and the State of Manipur, and it is crossed at 
Jirighat by a ferry, which is maintained for the use of travellers along 
the Silchar-Manipur road. The greater part of its course lies through 
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hilly countryi, and there is very little cultivated land in the vicinity. 
The only traffic brought down by the river consists of forest produce 
and tea from a garden situated at Jirighat, about 5 miles above its 
confluence with the Barak. 

Jobat.—A guaranteed chiefship in Central India, under the Bho- 
pawar Agency, lying between 22° 21' and 22° 30' N. and 74° 28' and 
74° 50' E., with an area of about 140 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Jhabua State; on the south and west by Ali-Rajpur j 
and on the cast by Gwalior. Jobat lies entirely in the hilly tract of the 
Vindhyas, and is intersected by a succession of short ranges and narrow 
valleys covered with thick jungle. The geological formations met with 
are of unusual interest. In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
of Jobat, and covering a considerable area round it, is an outcrop of 
a peculiar jas])ideous, ferruginous rock, while the greater [)art of the 
Slate is occupied by gneissose and schistose rocks, .\long the northern 
border tlie Lametas are represented by the Nimar sandstone and 
Bagh limestones, overlaid by trap. The annual rainfall averages about 
30 inches. 

There is some uncertainty as to tlic founder of this State ; but the 
best-supported account relates tlrat the territory passed to Kesar Deo, 
great-grandson of Anand Deo, the founder of Ali-Rajpur, in the fifteenth 
century. On the establishment of liritish supremacy, Rana Sabal Singh 
was in possession, and was succeeded by Rana Ranjit Singh, who 
died in 1874. Ranjit Singh in 1864 agreed to cede all land which 
might at any time be recpiired for railways through his St.ate. He 
was followed by Sarup Singh, who died in J897, and was succeeded 
by the present chief, Indrajit Singh, who is still a minoi, and is 
being educated at the Daly Gollege at Indore. The title of Ran.a 
is borne by the rulers of Jobat. 

Population has been : (1881) 9,387, (1891) 15,047, and (1901) 9,443, 
giving a density of 67 persons per square njile. 'J’he decrease of 
37 per cent, during the last decade is due mainly to the famine of 
1899-1900. Animists (chiefly Bhils and Bhilalas) number 8,131, or 
86 per cent, of the total. 

The general fertility of the soil is low, and the Phils, who form the 
greater part of the population, are indifferent agriculturists. The total 
area is thus distributed : cultivated, 32 square miles, of which only 
62 acres can be irrigated; cultivable but not under cultivation, 30 square 
miles ; waste and forest land, 78 square miles. Of the cropped area, 
urd occupies 17 square miles, or 53 per cent.; maize, 10 square miles; 
and jowdr, 7 square miles. 

The forest area, which covers almost the whole of the uncullivable 
portion of the .State, has since 1902 been in charge of the Agency 
Forest officer. Asbestos has been found in some quantity, but the 
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quality is poor, and an attempt to work it proved a’ failure. Trade 
generally has increased, especially the export of grain, which is carried 
to Dohad on the Godhra-Ujjain section of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway by a fair-weather road, 40 miles in length. 
A British post office has been opened at Ghora village; the nearest 
telegraph office is at Bagh in the Amjhera district of Grwalior, 15 miles 
distant. 


7 'he State is divided into five ihdnas —Jobat, Guda, Hirapur, ThaplI, 
and Juari—under two tMnaddrs, who are the revenue collectors. 
Owing to the chiefs minority, the State is at present administered by 
the Political Agent, through a Superintendent, all matters of importance 
being dealt with by him. "I’he total revenue is Rs. 21,000, of which 
Rs. 8,300 is derived from land, Rs. 2,700 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 
from excise. The general administration, including the chief’s establish¬ 
ment, costs Rs. T 5,000 a year. The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is 9 annas per acre of cultivated land and 2 annas per acre 
of total area. The jail is at Jobat, and a vernacular school is main¬ 
tained at Ghora. In 1901 only one per cent, of the population (almost 
all males) could read and write. 

Jobat village, containing the residence of the chief, is situated in 
22° 27' N. and 74*^ 37' E. Population (1901), 208. It is reached 
from the Dohad or Meghnagdr stations on the Ratlam Godhra section 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, the stations being 
40 miles distant by fair-weather road from the village. The adminis¬ 
trative head-quarters, however, are at Ghora, 2 miles south of Jobat. 
Population (1901), 1,154. 'J'he State is often called Ghora-Jobat by 
natives, on a<'count of its two cajiitals. 

Jodhpur State (also called Marwar). 'I'he largest State in 
Rajputana, having an area of 34,963 s(]uare miles, or more than one- 
fourth of the total area of the Agency. It lies between 24° 37' and 
27° 42' N. and 70° 6 ' and 75° 22' E. It is bounded on the north by 
Bikaner; on the north-west by Jaisalmer; on the west by Sind; on 
the south-west by the Rann of Cutch; on the south by Palanpur and 
Sirohi; on the south-east by Udaipur; on the east by Ajmer-Merwara 
and Ki.shangarh; and on the north-east by Jaipur. The country, as 
its name Marwar (=‘region of death’) implies, 
is st(;rile, sandy, and inhospitable. There are some aspects^ 
comparatively fertile lands in the north-east, east, 
and south-east in the neighbourhood of the Aravalli Hills; but, 
generally speaking, it is a dreary waste covered with sandhills, rising 
sometimes to a height of 300 or 400 feet, and the desolation becomes 
more absolute and marked as one proceeds westwards. The northern 
and north-western portion is a mere desert, known as the fhz/, in 
which, it has been said, there are more spears than spear-grass heads, 
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and blades of steel grow better than blades of corn. I'he country here 
resembles an undulating sea of sand ; an occasional oasis is met with, 
but water is exceedingly scarce and often 200 to 300 feet below the sur¬ 
face. The Aravalli Hills form the entire eastern boundary of the 
State, the highest peak within Jodhpur limits being in the south-east 
{3,607 feet above the sea). Several small offshoots of the Aravallis 
lie in the south, notably the Sunda hills (Jaswantpura), where a height 
of 3,252 feet is attained, the Chappan-ka-pahar near Siwana (3,199 
feet), and the Roja hills at Jalor (2,408 feet). Scattered over the State 
are numerous isolated hills, varying in height from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. 
The only important river is the Luni. Its chief tributaries are the 
Lilri, the Raipur Luni, the Guhiya, the Bandi, the Sukri, and the 
Jawai on the left bank, and the Jojri on the right. 'J’he principal 
lake is the famous salt lake at Sambhau. Two other depressions of 
the same kind exist at Didwana and Pachbhadra. There are a few 
/M/s or marshes, notably one near Bhatki in the south-west, which 
covers an area t)f 40 or 50 square miles in the rainy season, and the 
bed of which, when dry, yields good croi)s of wheat and gram. 

A large part of the State is covered by sand-dunes of the tran.^verse 
type, that is, uith their longer axes at right angles to the prevailing 
wind. Isolated hills of solid rock are scattered over the plain, 'i'he 
oldest rocks found are schists of the Aravalli .system, and upon them 
rests unconformably a great series of ancient subacrial rhyolites with 
subordinate bands of conglomerate, ihe Mallani series. These cover 
a large area in the west and extend to tlie capital. (?oarse-grained 
granites of two varieties, one containing no mica and the other both 
hornblende and mica, are associated with the rhyolites. Near the 
capital, sandstones of Vindhyan age rest unconformably upon the 
rhyolites. Some beds of conglomerate, showing (races of glacial 
action, have been found at Pokaran and are referred to the '1 alcher 
period. Sandstones and conglomerates ^\ith traces of fossil leaves 
occur at Barmer, and are probably (jf Jurassic age. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana are situated in Jodhpur territory, the 
marble being found among the crystalline Aravalli schists. 

The eastern and some of the southern districts are well wooded with 
natural forests, the most important indigenous timber-tree being the 
da/M/ {Acacia arabica\ the leaves and pods of which are used as fodder 
in the hot season, while the bark is a valuable tanning and dyeing 
agent. Among other trees may be mentioned the viahua {Bassia 
latifolia), valuable for its timber and flowers; the anwal {Cassia 
auriculaia), the bark of which is largely used in tanning; the dhdk or 
palds {Butea frondosa), the dhao {Anogeissus pefidu/a), the gu/ar {Ficus 
g/omeraia), the siris {Albizzia Lebbek), and the lihair {Acacia Ca/echu). 
Throughout the plains the kheira {Prosopis spicigera), the rohtra {Tecoma 
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undulaia\ and the nlm (Melia Azadirachta) are common, and the 
tamarind and the bar {Ficus bengalensis') are fairly so. The plpal {Ficus 
re/igiosa), a sacred tree, is found in almost every village. The principal 
fruit trees are the pomegranate {Punica Granaium), the Jodhpur variety 
of which is celebrated for its delicate flavour, and the nimbu or lime- 
tree. In the desert the chief trees are two species of the ber {Zizyphus 
Jujuba and Z. nummularid), which flourish even in years of scanty 
rainfall, and furnish the main fodder and fruit-supply of this part of the 
country ; and the khejra, which is not less important, as its leaves and 
shoots provide the inhabitants with vegetables (besides being eaten by 
camels, goats, and cattle), its pods are consumed as fruits, its wood is 
used for roofs, carts, and agricultural implements or as fuel, and its 
fresh bark is, in years of famine, stripped off and ground with grain to 
give the meagre meal a more substantial bulk. 

The fauna is varied. Lions are now extinct, the last four having 
been shot near Jaswantpura about 1872, and the wild ass {Equus 
hentiofms) is seldom, if ever, seen. I'iger, sdnibar {Cervus unicohr), 
and black bears are found in the Aravallis and the Jaswantpura and 
Jalor hills, but in yearly decreasing numbers. Wild hog* are fairly 
numerous in the same localities, but are scarcer than they used to be 
in the low hills adjacent to the cai)ital. Ixiopards and hyenas are 
generally plentiful, and nilgai' {Poselaphus tragocamdus) are found in 
some of the northern and eastern districts. Indian gazelle abound 
in the plains, as also do antelope, save in the actual desert; but the 
chltal {Cenms axis) is seen only on the slopes of the Aravallis in 
the south-east. W’olv'cs are numerous in the west, and wild dogs are 
occasionally met with in the forests. In addition to the usual small 
game, there arc several species of sand-grouse (including the imperial), 
and two of bustard, namely, the great Indian {EupodoHs edwardsi) 
and the houbdra {Houbara macqueeni). 

The climate is dry, even in the monsoon period, and characterized 
by extreme variations of temperature during the cold season. The hot 
months are fairly healthy, but the heat is intense ; scorching w'inds 
prevail with great violence in April, May, and June, and .sand-storms 
are of frequent occurrence. The climate is often plea.sant towards the 
end of July and in August and September; but a second iiot season 
is not uncommon in October and the first half of November. In the 
cold season (November 15 to about March 15) the mean daily range 
is sometimes as much as 30°, and malarial and other fevers prevail. 
An observatory was opened at Jodhpur city in October, 1896, and the 
average daily mean temperature for the nine years ending 1905 has 
been nearly 81° (varying from 62-7° in January to 94-2° in May). 
The mean daily range is about 25° (i6-6° in August and 30-5° in 
November). The highest temperature recorded since the observatory 
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was established has been 121° on June 10, 1897, and the lowest 28° 
on January 29, 1905. 

The country is situated outside the regular course of both the south¬ 
west and north-east monsoons, and the rainfall is consequently scanty 
and irregular. Moreover, even in ordinary years, it varies considerably 
in different districts, and is so erratic and fitful that it is a common 
saying among the village folk that ‘sometimes only one horn of the 
cow lies within the rainy zone and the other without.’ The annual 
rainfall for the whole State averages about 13 inches, nearly all received 
in July, August, and September. The fall varies from less than 
7 inches at Sheo in the west to about 13 inches at the capital, and 
nearly i8f inches at Jaswantpura (in the south) and Bali in the south¬ 
east. The heaviest fall recorded in any one year was over 55^ inches 
at Sanchor (in the south-west) in 1893, whereas in 1899 two of the 
western districts (Sheo and Sankra) received but 0-14 inch each. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the Rathor clan of Rajput.s, 
and claims descent from Rama, the deified king of Ajodhya. The 
original name of the clan was Rashtra (‘ protector ’), 
and subsequently eulogistic suffixes and prefixes 
were attached, such as Rashtrakuta = ‘ highest ’) or Maharlshtra 
(wrt //<7 =‘great’), &c. The clan is mentioned in some of Asoka’s 
edicts as rulers of the Deccan, but their earliest known king i.s 
Abhimanyii of the fifth or sixth century a.p., from w’hich time onward 
their history is increasingly clear. For nearly four centuries preceding 
A. D. 973 the Ra.shtrakLitas gave nineteen kings to the Deccan ; but in 
the year last mentioned they were driven out by the Chalukyas (Solanki 
Rajputs) and .sought shelter in Kanauj, where a branch of their family 
i.s said to have formed a settlement early in the ninth century. Here, 
after living in comparative obscurity for about twenty-five years, they 
dispossessed their protecting kinsmen and founded a new dynasty 
known by the name of Gaharwar. There were seven kings of this 
dynasty (though the first two are said to have never actually ruled over 
Kanauj), and the last w^as Jai Chand. who in T194 was defeated by 
Muhammad Ghorl, and, while attempting to escape, was drowned in 
the Ganges. The nearer kinsmen of Jai Chand, unwilling to submit 
to the conqueror, sought in the .scrub and desert of Rajputana.a second 
line of defence against the advancing wave of Muhammadan conquest. 
.SiahjI, the grandson (or, according to some, the nephew) of Jai Chand, 
with about 200 followers, ‘ the wreck of his vas.salage,’ accomplished 
the pilgrimage to Dwarka, and is next found conquering Kher 
(in Malt.ani) and the neighbouring tract from the Gohel Rajputs, and 
planting the standard of the Rathors amidst the sandhills of the Luni 
in T2I2. About the .same time a community of Brahmans held the 
city and extensive lands of Pali, and, being greatly harassed by Mers, 
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Bhils, and Minas, invoked the aid of Siahji in dispersing them. This 
he readily accomplished; and, when subsequently invited to settle in 
the place as its protector, celebrated the next Holi festival by putting 
to death the leading men, and in this way adding the district to his 
conquests. The foundation of the State now called Jodhpur thus 
dates from about 1212; but this was not the first appearance of the 
Rathors in MSrwar, for, as the article on Bali shows, five of this clan 
ruled at Hathundi in the south-east in the tenth century. In SiahjI’s 
time, however, the greater part of the country was held by Parihar, 
Gohel, Chauhan, or Paramara Rajputs. The nine immediate successors 
of Siahji were engaged in perpetual broils with the people among 
whom they had settled, and in 1381 the tenth, Rao Chonda, accom¬ 
plished what they had been unable to do. He took Mandor from the 
Parihar chief, and made his possession secure by marrying the latter’s 
daughter. This place was the Rathor capital for the next seventy-eight 
years, and formed a convenient base for adventures farther afield, 
which resulted in the annexation of Nagaur and other places before 
the Rao’s death about 1409. His son and successor. Ran Mai, who 
was a brother-in-law of Rana T^akha, appears to have ^jent most 
of his time at Chitor, where he interfered in Mewar politics and was 
assassinated in an attempt to usurp the throne of the infant Rana 
Kumbha. The next chief was Rao Jodha, who, after annexing Sojat 
in 1455, foundation of Jodhpur city in 1459 and transferred 

thither the seat of government. He had fourteen (or, according to 
some authorities, seventeen) sons, of whom the eldest, Satal, succeeded 
him about 1488, but was killed three years later in a battle with the 
Subahdar of Ajmer, while the sixth was Bika, the founder of the 
Bikaner State. Satal was followed by his brother Suja, remembered 
as the ‘cavalier prince,’ who in 1516 met his death in a fight with the 
Pathans at the Pipar fair while rescuing 140 Rathor maidens who were 
being carried off. Rao Ganga (1516-32) sent his clansmen to fight 
under the standard of Mewar against the.Mughal emperor, Babar, and 
on the fatal field of Khanua (1527) his grandson Rai Mai and several 
other Rathors of note were slain. 

Rao Maldeo (1532-69) was styled by Firishta ‘the most powerful 
prince in Hindustan’; he conquered and annexed numerous districts 
and strongholds, and, in his time, Marwar undoubtedly reached its 
zenith of power, territory, and independence. When the emperor 
Humayun was driven from the throne by Slier Shah, he sought in vain 
the protection of Maldeo ; but the latter derived no advantage from 
this inhospitality, for Sher Shah in 1544 led an army of 80,000 men 
against him. In the engagements that ensued the Afghan was very 
nearly beaten, and his position was becoming daily more critical, till 
at last he had recourse to a stratagem which secured for him so narrow 
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and barren a victory that he was forced to declare that he had ‘ nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of bajra ^—an allusion to the 
poverty of the soil of MarwSr as unfitted to produce richer grain. 
Subsequently Akbar invaded the country and, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary defence, captured the forts of Merta and Nagaur. To 
appease him, Maldeo sent his second son to him with gifts; but the 
emperor was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the desert 
chief, who refused personally to attend his court, that he besieged 
Jodhpur, forced the Rao to pay homage in the person of his eldest son, 
Udai Singh, and even presented to the Bikaner chief, a scion of the 
Jodhpur house, a formal grant for the State of Jodhpur together with 
the leadership of the clan. Rao Maldeo died shortly afterwards; and 
then commenced a civil strife between his two sons, Udai Singh and 
Chandra Sen, ending in favour of the latter, who, though the younger, 
was the choice of both his father and the nobles. He, however, ruled 
for only a few years, and was succeeded (about 1581) by his brother, 
who, by giving his sister, Jodh Bai, in marriage to Akbar, and his 
daughter Man Bai to the prince Salim (Jahangir), recovered all the 
former possessions of his house, except Ajmer, and obtained several 
rich districts in Malwa and the title of Raja. The next two chiefs, 
Sur Singh (1595-1620) and Gaj Singh (1620-38), served with great 
distinction in several battles in Gujarat and the Deccan. The brilliant 
exploits of the former gained for him the title of Sawai Raj<a, while 
the latter, besides being viceroy of the Deccan, was styled Dalbhanjan 
(or ‘destroyer of the army ') and Dalthambhan (or ‘leader of the host ’). 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78) was the first ruler of Marwar to receive the 
title of Maharaja. His career was a remarkable one. In 1658 he was 
appointed viceroy of Malwa, and received the command of the army 
dispatched against Aurangzeb and Murad, who were then in rebellion 
again.st their father. Being over-confident of victory and anxious to 
triumph over two prim'es in one day, he delayed hi.s attack until they 
had joined force.s, and in the end suffered a severe defeat at FatehM)ad 
near Ujjain. Aurangzeb subsequently sent assurances of pardon U) 
Jaswant Singh, and summoned him to join the army then being 
collected against Shuja. The summons was obeyed, but as soon as the 
battle commenced he wheeled about, cut to pieces Aurangzeb’s rear¬ 
guard, plundered his camp, and marched with the spoils to Jodhpur. 
Later on he served as viceroy of Gujarat and the 1 >eccan, and finally in 
1678, in order to get rid of him, Aurangzeb appointed him to lead an 
army against the Afghans. He died in the same year at Jamrud, and 
was succeeded by his posthumous son, A jit Singh, during whose infancy 
Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, sacked Jodhpur and all the large towns, 
destroyed the temples and commanded the conversion of the Rathor 
race to Islam. This cruel policy cemented into one bond of union all 
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who cherished either patriotism or religion, and in the wars that ensued 
the emperor gained little of either honour or advantage. On Aurang- 
zeb’s death in 1707 Ajit Singh proceeded to Jodhpur, slaughtered or 
dispersed the imperial garrison, and recovered his capital. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he became a party to the triple alliance with Udaipur and 
Jaipur to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. One of the conditions of 
this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur should regain the 
privilege of marrying with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited 
by contracting matrimonial alliances with the Mughal emperors, on the 
understanding that the offspring of Udaipur princesses should suc¬ 
ceed to the State in preference to all other children. 1’he allies fought 
a successful battle at Sambhar in 1709, and a year or so later forced 
Bahadur Shah to make peace. 

When the Saiyid brothers—‘the Warwicks of the East’—were in 
power, they called upon Ajit Singh to mark his subservience to the 
Delhi court in the customary manner by sending a contingent headed 
by his heir to serve. This he declined to do, so his capital was in¬ 
vested, his eldest son (Abhai Singh) was taken to Delhi as a hostage, 
and he was compelled, among other things, to give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Farrukhsiyar and himself repair to the imperial court. For 
a few years Ajit Singh was mixed up in all the intrigues that occurred ; 
but on the murder of Farrukhsiyar in 1719, he refused his sanction to 
the nefarious schemes of the Saiyids, and in 1720 returned to his 
capital, leaving Abhai Singh behind. In 1721 Ajit Singh seized Ajmer, 
where he coined money in his t)wn name, but had to surrender the place 
to Muhammad Shah two years later. In the meantime, Abhai Singh 
had been persuaded that the only mode of arresting the ruin of the 
Jodhpur State and of hastening his own elevation was the murder of his 
father ; and in 1724 he induced his brother, Bakht Singh, t(/ commit this 
foul crime. Abhai Singh ruled for about twenty-six years, and in 1731 
rendered great service to Muhammad Shah by cai)turing AhmadabM 
and suppressing the rebellion of Sarbuland Khan. 

On his death in 1750 his son Ram Singh succeeded, but was soon 
ousted by his uncle, Bakht Singh, the parricide, and forced to flee to 
Ujjain, where he found Jai Appa Sindhia and concerted measures for 
the invasion of his country. In the meantime Bakht Singh had met his 
death, by means, it is .said, of a poisoned robe given him by his aunt or 
niece, the wife of the Jaipur chief; and his son, Bijai Singh, was ruling 
at Jodhpur. The Marathas assisted Ram Singh to gain a victory over 
his cousin at Merta about 1756 ; but they shortly afterwards abandoned 
him, and wrested from Bijai Singh the fort and district of Ajmer and the 
promise of a fixed triennial tribute. After this, Marwar enjoyed several 
years of peace, until the rapid strides made by the Marathas towards 
universal rapine, if not conquest, compelled the principal Rajput States 
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(Mewar, Jodhpur, and Jaipur) once more to form a union for tlie 
defence of their political existence. In the battle of Tonga (1787) 
Sindhia was routed, and compelled to abandon not only the field but 
all his conquests (including Ajmer) for a time. He soon returned, how¬ 
ever; and in 1790 his army under De Boigne defeated the Rajputs in 
the murderous engagements at Pa tan (in June) and Merta (in Septem¬ 
ber), In the result, he imposed on Jodhpur a fine of 60 lakhs, and 
recovered Ajmer, which was thus lost for ever to the Rathors. Bijai 
Singh died about 1793, and was succeeded by his grandson, Bhim 
Singh, who ruled for ten years. 

At the commencement of the Maratha ’IVar in 1803 Man Singh was 
chief of Jodhpur, and negotiated first with the British and subseciuently 
with Holkar. Troubles then came quickly upon Jodhpur, owing to in¬ 
ternal disputes regarding the succession of Dhonkal Singh, a supposed 
posthumous son of Bhim Singli, and a disastrous war with Jaipur for 
the hand of the daughter of the Maharana of Udaipur. The freebooter 
Amir Khan espoused first the cause of Jaipur and then that of Jodhpur, 
terrified Man Singh into abdication and pretended insanity, assumed 
the management of the State itself for two years, and ended by plunder¬ 
ing the treasury and leaving the country with its resources completely 
exhausted. On Amir Khan’s withdrawal in 1817, Chhatar Singh, the 
only son of Man Singh, assumed the regency, and with him the British 
Government commenced negotiations at the outbreak of the Pindari 
War. A treaty was concluded in January, 1818, by which the State 
was taken under protection and agreed (i) to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs. 1,08,000 (reduced in 1847 to Rs. 98,000, in consideration of the 
cession of the fort and district of Umarkot), and (2) to furnish, when 
required, a contingent of 1,500 horse (an obligation converted in 1835 
to an annual payment of Rs, 1,15,000-—.see the article on Erinpura). 
Chhatar Singh died shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, whereupon 
his father, Man .Singh, threw off the mask of insanity and resumed the 
administration. Within a few months he put to death or imprisoned 
most of the nobles who, during his assumed imbecility, had shown any 
unfriendly feeling towards him ; and many of the others fled from 
bis tyranny and appealed for aid to the British, with the result that in 
1824 the Maharaja was obliged to restore the confiscated estates of 
some of them. In 1827 the nobles again rebelled, and putting the pre¬ 
tender, Dhonkal Singh, at their head, prepared to invade Jodhpur from 
Jaipur territory. Lastly, in 1839, the misgovernment of Man Singh and 
the consequent disaffection and insurrection in the State reached such 
a pitch that the British Government was compelled to interfere. A 
force was marched to Jodhpur, of w'hich it held military occupation for 
five months, when Man Singh executed an engagement to ensure future 
good government. He died in 1843, leaving no son; and by the choice 
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of his widows and the nobles and officials of the State, confirmed by 
Government, Takht Singh, chief of Ahmadnagar, became Mahartja of 
Jodhpur, the claims revived by Dhonkal Singh being set aside. The 
Maharaja did good service during the Mutiny, but the affairs of Marwlr 
fell into the utmost confusion ow’ing to his misrule, and the Government 
of India had to interfere in 1868. In 1870 he leased to Government 
the Jodhpur share of the Sambhar T^ke, together with the salt marts of 
Nawa and Giidha. Takht Singh died in 1873, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh. The new administration was dis¬ 
tinguished by the vigour and success with which dacoities and crimes of 
violence (formerly very numerous) were suppressed, by pushing on the 
construction of railw'ays and irrigation works, improving the customs 
tariff, introducing a regular revenue settlement, &c. In fact, in every 
department a wise and progressive policy was pursued. No chief could 
have better upheld the character of his house for unswerving loyalty to 
Government, and the two fine regiments of Imperial Service cavalry 
raised by him are among the evidences of this honourable feeling. He 
was created a G.(^S.I. in 1875, and subsequently his salute^(ordinariIy 
17 guns) was raised first to rg, and next to 21 guns. He died in 1895, 
leaving a strong and sound administration to his only son, .Sardar Singh, 
who was born in 1880, and is the present Maharaja. He was invested 
with powers in 1898, the administration during his minority having been 
carried on by his uncle, Maharaj Pratap Singh (now the Maharaja of 
Idar), assisted by a Council. The chief events of His Highness’s rule 
have been : the employment of a regiment of his Imperial Service 
Lancers on the north-west frontier in 1897-8 and in China in 1900-1; 
the extension of the railway to the Sind border and thence to Hyder¬ 
abad; the great famine of 1899-1900 ; the conversion of the local into 
British currency in 1900; and his visit to Europe in 1901. Maharaja 
Sardar Singh was a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps from January, 
1902, to August, 1903. 

The State is rich in antiquarian remains ; the most interesting are de¬ 
scribed in the articles on Bali, BhInmal, Didwana, Jalor, Mandor, 
Nadol, Nacaur, Pali, Ranapur, and Sadri. 

Excluding the 21 villages situated in the British District of Merwara, 
which, under an arrangement made in 1885, are administered by the 
Government of India, but over which the Jodhpur 
Darbar still retains other rights, there were, in 1901, 

4,057 towns and villages in the State, the town of Sambhar being under 
the joint jurisdiction of the Jodhpur and Jaipur Darbars. The popu¬ 
lation at each of the three enumerations was; (1881) 1,757,681, (1891) 
2,528,178, and (rgoi) 1,935,565. The territory in 1901 was divided 
into 24 districts or hukumats (since reduced to 23), and contained one 
city, Jodhpur (population, 79,109), the capital of the State and a munici- 
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pality, and 26 towns. The principal towns are Phalodi (population, 
13,924) and Nagaur (13,377) in the north, Pali (12,673) and Sojat 
(11,107) in the east, and Kuchawan (10,749) in the north-east. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 
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* Amaljraiiiatcd with Sainbhar in 1902-3. 


The large decrease in the population since 1891 was due to a series 
of bad seasons culminating* in the great famine of 1899-1900, and also 
to heavy mortality from cholera and fever at the end of the decade. 
The enormous increase in the population of the Sankra district is 
ascribed mainly to the immigration of Bhati Rajputs and others from 
Jaisalmer, while the small decreases in the Marot and Sambhar districts 
(both in the north-east) seem to show that the famine was le.ss severely 
felt there. Of the total population, 1,606,046, or nearly 83 per cent., 
are Hindus; 149,419, or nearly 8 per cent, Musalmans; 137,393, or 
7 per cent., Jains ; and 42,235, or over 2 per cent, Animists. Among 
the Hindus there are some Dadupanthis (a sect described in the article 
on Naraina in the Jaipur State, which is their head-quarters), but their 
number was not recorded at the last Census. In addition to the two 
subdivisions of the sect mentioned in that article, there is a third which 
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is said to be peculiar to Jodhpur and is called Gharbari. Its members 
marry and are consequently not recognized in Jaipur as true Dadu- 
panthis. Another sect of Hindus deserving of notice is that of the 
Bishnois, who number over 37,000, and derive their name from their 
creed of twenty-nine {lns-\-nau) articles. The Bishnois are all Jats by 
tribe, and are strict vegetarians, teetotallers, and non-smokers; they 
bury their dead sometimes in a sitting posture and almost always at the 
threshold of the house or in the adjoining cattle-shed, take neither food 
nor water from any other caste, and have their own special priests. The 
language mainly spoken throughout the State is Marwarl, the most 
important of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes the Jats come first, numbering 220,000, or 
over 11 per cent, of the total. They are robust and hard-working and 
the best cultivators in the State, famed for their diligence in improving 
the land. Next come the Brahmans (192,000, or nearly 10 per cent.). 
The principal divisions are the Sriraalis, the Sanchoras, the Pushkarnas, 
the Nandwana Borahs, the Chenniyats, the Purohits, and the Paliwals. 
They are mostly cultivators, but some are priests or money-Jenders or 
in service. 'Fhe third most numerous caste is that of the Rajputs 
(181,000, or over 9 per cent). They consider any pursuit other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity, and are con¬ 
sequently indifferent cultivators*. The principal Rajput clan is that of 
the ruling family, namely Rathor, comprising more than 100 septs, the 
chief of which are Mertia, Jodha, Udawat, Champawat, Kumpawat, 
Karnot, Jaitawat, and Karamsot. After the Rajputs come the Mahajans 
(171,000, or nearly 9 per cent.). They belong mostly to the Oswal, 
Mahesri, Porwal, Saraogi, and Agarwal subdivisions, and are traders 
and bankers, some having agencies in the remotest parts of India, while 
a few are in State service. The only other caste exceeding 100,000 is 
that of the Bilais, or Bhambis (142,000, or over 7 per cent.). They 
are among the very lowest castes, and are workers in leather, village 
drudges, and to a small extent agriculturists. Those who remove the 
carcases of dead animals from villages or towns are called Dheds. 
Other fairly numerous castes are the Rebaris (67,000), breeders of 
camels, sheep, and goats; the Malis (55,000), market-gardeners and 
agriculturi.sts; the Chakars or Golas (55,000), the illegitimate offspring 
of Rajputs, on whom they attend as hereditary servants; and lastly the 
Kumhars (51,000), potters, brick-burners, village menials, and, to a 
small extent, cultivators. Taking the population as a whole, more than 
58 per cent, live by the land and about another 3 per cent, are partially 
agriculturists. Nearly 5 per cent, are engaged in the cotton industry 
or as tailors, &c.; more than 4 per cent, are stock-breeders and dealers, 
while commerce and general labour employ over 3 per cent. each. 

Christians number 224, of whom in are natives. The United Free 
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Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at Jodhpur city since 
1885. 

As already remarked, Jodhpur is, speaking generally, a sandy tract, 
improving gradually from a mere desert in the west to comparatively 

Agriculture lands along the eastern border. The chief 

natural soils are mattiydli, bhuri, retli, and magra 
or tharra. The first is a clayey loam of three kinds, namely kd/i 
(black), rati (red), and plli (yellowish), and covers about 18 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. It does not need frequent manuring, but being 
stiff requires a good deal of labour; it produces wheat, gram, and 
cotton, and can be tilled for many years in succession. The second 
is the most prevalent soil (occupying over 58 per cent, of the cultivated 
area) and requires but moderate rains. It has less clay than maftiydli 
and is brown in colour; it is easily amenable to the plough, requires 
manure, and is generally tilled for three or four years and then left 
fallow for a similar period. The third class of soil (retIt) is fine-grained 
and sandy without any clay, and forms about 19 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area. When found in a depression, it is called dekrt^ and, as it 
retains the drainage of the adjacent high-lying land, yields good crops 
of bdjra and jowdr ; but when on hillocks or mounds, it is called dhora^ 
and the sand being coarse-grained, it is a very poor soil requiring 
frequent rest. Magra is a hard soil containing a considerable quantity 
of stones and pebbles; it is found generally near the slopes of hills, 
and occupies about 4 per cent, of the cultivated area. The agricultural 
methods employed are of the simplest description. For the autumn 
crops, ploughing operations begin with the first fall of sufficient rain 
(not less than one inch), and the land is ploughed once, twice, or three 
times, according to the stiffness of the soil. Either a camel or a pair 
of bullocks is yoked to each plough, but sometimes donkeys or buffaloes 
are used. More trouble is taken with the cultivp,lion of the spring 
crops. The land is ploughed from five to seven times, is harrowed and 
levelled, and more attention is paid to weeding. 

In a considerable portion of the State there is practically only one 
harvest, the khafij or, as it is called here, sdwnu ; and the principal 
crops are bdjra, jmvdr, moth, til, maize, and cotton. I’he cultivation of 
rabi, or undlu crops, such as wheat, barley, gram, and mustard seed, is 
confined to the fertile portion enclosed within the branches of the Luni 
river, to the favoured districts along the eastern frontier, and to such 
other parts as possess wells. Agricultural statistics are available for 
only a portion of the khdisa area (i.e. land paying revenue direct to the 
State), measuring nearly 4,320 square miles. Of this area, r,oi2 square 
miles (or more than 23 per cent.) were cultivated in 1903-4; and the 
following were the areas in square miles under the principal crops: 
bdjra, 430 -Jonvar, 151; wheat, 8r ; til, 66; barley, 23; and cotton, ii. 
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Of the total cultivated area above mentioned, 150 square \nilies (or 
nearly 15 per cent.) were irrigated in 1903-4: namely, 111 from wells, 
12 from canals and tank.s, and 27 from other sources. There are, in 
khdlsa territory, 22 tanks, the most important of which are the Jaswant 
SSgar and Sardar Samand, called after the late and the present chief 
respectively. Irrigation is mainly from wells, of which there are 7,355 
in the khaha area. The water is raised sometimes by means of the 
Persian wheel, and sometimes in leathern buckets. A masonry well 
costs from Rs, 300 to Rs, 1,000, and a kachcha well, which will last 
many years, from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. Shallow wells are dug yearly 
along the banks of rivers at a cost of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 each, and the 
water is lifted by a contrivance called ckdnch, which consists of a 
horizontal wooden beam balanced on a vertical post with a heavy 
weight at one end and a small leathern bucket or earthen jar at the 
other. 

The main wealth of the desert land consists of the vast herds of 
camels, cattle, and sheep which roam over its sandy wastes and thrive 
admirably in the dry climate. I'he best riding camels of Marwar breed 
come from Sheo in the west and are known as Rama Thalia; they are 
said to cover 80 or even 100 miles in a night, Mallani, Phalodi, 
Shergarh, and Sankra also supply good riding camels, the price of 
which ranges from Rs. 150 t 5 Rs. 300. The bullocks of Nagaur are 
famous throughout India; a good pair will sometimes fetch over 
Rs. 300, but the average price is Rs. 150. The districts of Sanchor 
and Mallani are remarkable for their breed of milch cows and horses. 
The latter are noted for their hardiness and ease of pace, 'fhe principal 
horse and cattle fairs are held at Parbatsar in September and at Tilwara 
(near Balatra) in March. 

Forests cover an area of about 355 square miles, mostly in the east 
and south-east. They arc managed by a department which was organ¬ 
ized in 1888. There are three zones of vegetation. On the higher 
slopes are found salar {Boswellia thurifera\ ^ol {Odina Wodier), 
karayia {Stercu/ia urens), and golia dhao {Anogetssus latifolia). On 
the lower hills and slopes the principal trees are the dhao {Anogeissus 
pendula) and sdlar \ while hugging the valleys and at the foot of the 
slopes are dhdk {Butea frondosa), her {Zizyphus Jujuha\ khair {^Acacia 
Catechu)^ dhdman {Grewia pilosa\ &c. The forests are entirely closed 
to camels, sheep, and goats, but cattle are admitted except during the 
rains. Right-holders obtain forest produce free or at reduced rates, 
and in years of scarcity the forests are thrown open to the public for 
grazing, grass-cutting, and the collection of fruits, flowers, &c. I'he 
forest revenue in 1904-5 was about Rs. 31,000, :ind the expenditure 
Rs. 20,000. 

The principal mineral found in the State is .salt. Its manufacture is 
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practically a monopoly of the British Government, and is carried on 
extensively at the Sambhar Lake, and at DIdwana and Pachbhadra. 
Marble is mostly obtained from Makrana near the Stmbhar I^ke, 
but an inferior variety is met with at various points in the Aravalli 
Hills, chiefly at SonUna near Desuri in the south-east. The average 
yearly out-turn is about 1,000 tons, and the royalty paid to the Darbar 
ranges from Rs. 16,000 to Rs. 20,000. Sandstone is plentiful in many 
parts, but varies greatly in texture and in colour. It is quarried in 
slabs and blocks, large and small, takes a fine polish, and is very suit¬ 
able for carving and lattice-work. The yearly out-turn is about 6,000 
tons. Among minerals of minor importance may be mentioned gypsum, 
used as cement throughout the country, and found chiefly near NSgaur; 
and fuller’s earth, existing in beds 5 to 8 feet below the surface in the 
Phalodi district and near Banner, which is largely used as a hair-wash. 

The manufactures are not remarkable from a commercial point of 
view. Weaving is an important branch of the ordinary village industry, 
Trade and nothing beyond coarse cotton and woollen cloths 

communications. ^ittempted. Parts of the Jodhpur and God war dis¬ 
tricts are locally famous for their dyeing and printing 
of cotton fabrics. Turbans for men and scarves for women, dyed and 
prepared with much labour, together with embroidered silk knotted 
thread for wearing on the turban, are peculiar to the State. Other 
manufactures include brass and iron utensils at Jodhpur and Nagaur, 
ivory-work at Pali and Merta, lacquer-work at Jodhpur, Nagaur, and 
Bagri (in the Sojat district), marble toys, &c., at Makrana, felt rugs in 
the Mallani and Merta districts, saddles and bridles at Sojat, and camel- 
trappings and millstones at Barmer. The Darbar has its own ice and 
aerated water factory, and there are five wool and cotton-presses belong¬ 
ing to private individuals. 

The chief exports are salt, animals, hides, bones, wool, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, marble, sandstone, and millstones; while the chief imports 
include wheat, barley, maize, gram, rice, sugar, opium, dry fruits, 
metals, oil, tobacco, timber, and piece-goods. It is estimated that 80 
per cent, of the exports and imports are carried by the railway, and 
the rest by camels, carts, and donkeys, chiefly the former. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the south-eastern part of 
the State, and this section was opened for traffic in 1879-80 ; its length 
in Jodhpur territory is about 114 miles, and there are 16 stations. A 
branch of this railway from SSmbhar to Kuchawan Road (in the 
north-east), opened about the same time, has a length of 15 miles with 
two stations (excluding Sanibhar). The State has also a railway of its 
own, constructed gradually between 1881 and 1900, which forms part 
of the system known as the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway. This line runs 
north-west from Marwiir Junction, on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
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to Luni junction, and thence (i) to the western border of the State in 
the direction of Hyderabad in Sind, and (2) north to Jodhpur city. 
From the latter it runs north-east past Merta Road to Kuchawan Road, 
where it again joins tlie Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and from Merta 
Road it runs north-west to Bikaner and Bhatinda. The section within 
Jodhpur limits has a length of 455 miles, and the total capital outlay 
to the end of 1904 was nearly 122 lakhs. The mean percentage of 
net earnings on capital outlay from the commencement of operations 
to the end of 1904 has been 7-90, with a minimum of 3-92 and 
a maximum of ii«4o. In 1904 the gross working expenses were 
7-3 lakhs and the net receipts 9-6 lakhs, yielding a profit of 7-86 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 47 miles and of un- 
metalled roads io8 miles. All are maintained by the State. The 
metalled roads are almost entirely in or near the capital, while the 
principal unmetalled communication is a [Kjrtion of the old Agra- 
Ahmadabad road. It was constructed between i86g and 1875, was 
originally metalled, and cost nearly 5 lakhs, to which the British 
Government contributed Rs. 84,000. It runs from near *Beawar to 
Krinpura, and, having been superseded by the railway, is now main¬ 
tained merely as a fair-weather communication. 

The Darbar adopted ImpeVial postal unity in 1885-6 ; and there 
are now nearly 100 British post offices and five telegraph offices 
in the State, in addition to the telegraph offices at the numerous 
railway stations. 

'I'hc country falls within the area of constant drought, and is liable 

to frequent famines or years of scarcity. A local proverb tells one to 

expect ‘ one lean year in three, one famine year in „ 

t \ f • Famme. 

eight ; and it has proved very true, for since 1792 

the State has been visited by seventeen famines. Of those prior 

to 1868, few details are on record, but the year 1812-13 is 

described as having been a most calamitous one. The crops 

failed completely; food-stuffs sold at 3 seers for the rupee, and 

in places could not be purchased at any price j and the mortality 

among human beings was appalling. 'I’he famine of 1868-9 was one 

of the severest on record. There w'as a little rain in June and July, 

1868, but none subsequently in that year; the grain-crops failed and 

forage was so scarce in some places that, while whciit was selling at 

6, the price of grass was 5^ seers per rupee. The import duty on 

grain w'as abolished, and food w^as distributed at various places by some 

of the Ranis, Thakurs, and wealthy inhabitants ; but the Darbar, 

beyond placing a lakh of rupees at the disposal of the Public Works 

department, did nothing. The highest recorded price of wheat was 

3I seers per rupee at Jodhpur city, but even here and at Pali (the two 
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principal marts) no grain was to be had for days together. Cholera 
broke out in 1869 and was followed by a severe type of fever, and it 
was estimated that from these causes and from starvation the State 
lost one-third of its population. The mortality among cattle was put 
at 85 per cent. The next great famine was in 1877-8. The rainfall 
was only 4^ inches; the khatif crops yielded one-fourth and the rain 
one-fifth of the normal out-turn, and there was a severe grass famine. 
Large numbers emigrated to Gujarat and Malwa with their cattle, and 
the Darbar arranged to bring the majority back at the public expen.se, 
but it was estimated that 20,000 persons and 80,000 head of cattle 
were lost. This bad season is said to have cost the State about 
lo lakhs. The year 1891-2 was one of triple famine (grain, water, and 
fodder), the distress being most acute in the western districts. About 
200,000 persons emigrated with 662,000 cattle, and only 63 per cent, of 
the former and 58 percent, of the latter are said to have returned. The 
Darbar opened numerous relief works and poorhouses ; the railway 
proved a great boon, and there was much private charity. Direct 
expenditure exceeded 5^ lakhs, while remissions and suspensions of 
land revenue amounted respectively to about 2-8 and i*6 lakhs. A 
succession of bad seasons, commencing from 1895-6, culminated in 
the terrible famine of 1899-1900. At the capital less than half an 
inch of rain fell in 1899, chiefly in June, while in two of the western 
districts the total fall was only one-seventh of an inch. Emigration 
with cattle began in August, but it was long before the people realized 
that Malwa, where salvation is usually to be found, was equally 
afflicted by drought. Some thousands were brought back by railway 
to relief works in Jodhpur at the expense of the Darbar, and thousands 
more toiled back by road, after losing their cattle and selling all their 
household possessions. Relief works and fworhouse.'- were started on 
an extensive scale in the autumn of 1899 and kept open till September, 
1900. During this period nearly 30 million units were relieved. 'I'he 
total cost to the Darbar exceeded 29 lakhs, and in addition nearly 
9| lakhs of land revenue, or about 90 per cent, of the demand, was 
remitted. A virulent type of malarial fever which, as in 1869, immedi¬ 
ately followed the famine, claimed tAany victims. There was no 
fodder-crop worthy of the name throughout the State, and for some 
time grass was nearly as dear as grain. The mortality among the cattle 
was estimated at nearly a million and a half. Since then, the State suf¬ 
fered from scarcity in 1902 in the western districts, and again in 1905. 

For administrative purpo.se.s, Jodhpur is divided into twenty-three 
districts or hukumats (each under an officer called hakim). In Mallani, 

,, . . . however, there is, in consequence of its peculiar 

Administration. ^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ - 

tenure, size, and recent restoration to the Darbar, 

an official termed Superintendent, while the north-eastern districts 
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have also a Superintendent to dispose of border cases under the 
extradition agreement entered into with the Jaipur and Bikaner 
Darbars. 

The State is ordinarily governed by the Maharaja, assisted by the 
Mahakma khas (a special department consisting of two members) and 
a consultative Council ; but, during the absence of His Highness, first 
with the Imperial Cadet Corps and next at Pachmarhi in search of 
health, the administration has, since 1902, been carried on by the 
Mahakma khas under the general supervision and control of the 
Resident. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own codes and 
laws, which follow generally the similar enactments of British India. 
There are now 41 Darbar courts and jd^^rddrs' courts possessing 
various powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is between 55 and 56 lakhs, and 
the expenditure about 36 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are : 
salt, including treaty payments, royalty, &:c., about 16 lakhs; customs, 
10 to II lakhs; land (including irrigation), 8 to 9 lakhs; railway, 
about 8 lakhs (net); and tribute from jdgirddrs and succession fees, &c., 
about 3I lakhs. 'I'hc main items of expenditure are : army (including 
police), about 7-| lakhs; civil establishment, 4 lakhs; public works 
(ordinary), 3 to 4 lakhs; palace and household, about 3 lakhs ; and 
tribute (including [)ayment for the Erinpura Regiment), nearly 2^ lakhs. 
During the last few years the expenditure has purposely been kept low, 
in order to extricate the State from its indebtedness ; but now that the 
financial outlook is brighter, an increased expenditure under various 
items, such as police, public works, and education, may be expected. 

The State had formerly its own silver coinage, one issue being known 
as Ri/a/ shdhi and another as Iktlsanda. The Iktlsanda rupee was 
worth from 10 to 12 British annas, while the value of the Bijai shdhi 
was generally much the same as, and sometimes greater than, that of 
the British rupee. After 1893 exchange fluctuated greatly till, in 1899, 
i22|- Bijai shdhi rupees exchanged for 100 British. The Darbar 
thereupon resolved to convert its local coins, and the British silver 
currency has been made the sole legal tender in the State. In 1900 
more than 10,000,000 rupees w'ere recoined at the Calcutta mint. 

Of the 4,030 villages in the State only 690 are khdisa, or under the 
direct management of the Darbar, and they occupy about one-seventh 
of the entire area of the State. The rest of the land is held by Jdgir- 
ddrs, bhumids, and indntddrs, or by Brahmans, Charans, or religious 
and charitable institutions on the sdsan or dohli tenure, or in lieu 
of pay {pasaita), or for maintenance {jivka), &c., &c. The ordinary 
jdgirddrs pay a yearly military cess, supposed to be 8 per cent, of the 
gross rental value {rekh) of their estates, and have to supply one horse- 
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man for every Rs. 1,000 of rekh. In the smaller estates they supply 
one foot-soldier for every Ks. 500, or one camel sowar for every 
Rs. 750. In some cases the Japrtfar, instead of supplying horsemen, 
&c., makes a cash payment according to a scale fixed by the Darbar. 
Jagirddrs have also to pay hukmnama or fee on succession, namely 
75 per cent, of the annual rental value of their estates ; but, in the case 
of a son or grandson succeeding, no coss is levied or service demanded 
for that year, while if a more distant relative succeeds the service alone 
is excused. The Thakurs of MallSni, holding prior to the Rathor 
conquest, pay a fixed sum {faujbal) yearly and have no further 
obligations. The bhumids have to perform certain services, such as 
protecting their villages, escorting treasure, and guarding officials when 
on tour, and some pay a (juit-rent called bhum-bdb ; provided these 
conditions are satisfied, and they conduct themselves peaceably, their 
lands are not resumed. Indm is a rent-free grant for services rendered ; 
it lapses on the failure of lineal descendants of the original grantee, 
and is sometimes granted for a single life only. Sdsam and dohli lands 
are granted in charity on conditions similar to ifidni^ and cannot be 
sold. Jivka is a grant to the younger son.s of the chief or of a 'I'hakur. 
After three generations the holder has to pay cess and succession fee, 
and supply militia like the ordinary jdgtrddr, and on failure of lineal 
descendants of the original grantee the land reverts to the family 
of the donor. In the khdlsa area the proprietary right rests with the 
Darbar, which deals directly with the ryots. The latter may be 
bdgi'ddrs, posse.'ising occupancy rights and paying at favoured rates, 
or gair-bdpiddrs, tenants-at-will. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. The 
most prevalent system was that known as Idtd. or baiai., by which the 
produce w’as collected near the village and duly measured or weighed. 
The share taken by the Darbar varied from one-fifth to one-half in 
the case of ‘ dry,’ and from one-sixth to one-third in the case of ‘ wet ’ 
crops. This mode still prevails in some of the alienated villages, but 
in the khdlsa area a system of cash rents has been in force since 1894. 
The first and only regular .settlement was made between 1894 and 1896 
in 566 of the khdlsa villages (originally for a period of ten years). It 
is on the ryotwdri system. The village area is divided into (i) secure, 
i.e. irrigated from wells or tanks, where the yearly out-turn varies but 
slightly, and remissions of revenue are necessary only in years of dire 
famine; and (2) insecure, or solely dependent on the rainfall. In the 
former portion the assessment is fixed, and in the latter it fluctuates 
in proportion to the out-turn of the year. The basis of the assessment 
was the old batai collections together with certain cesses, and the 
gross yield was calculated from the results of crop experiments made 
at the time, supplemented by local inquiries. The rates per acre of 
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wet’ land range from Rs. 2-5-6 to Rs. 10 (average, Rs. 2-10 -6), while 
those for ‘dry’ land range from 1^ to i2|^annas (average, 4^ annas). 

'I'he State maintains two regiments of Imperial Service Lancers 
(normal strength 605 per regiment), and a local force consisting of 
about 600 cavalry (including camel sowars) and 2,400 infantry. The 
artillery numbers 254 of all ranks, and there are 121 guns of various 
kinds, of which 75 (namely, 45 field and 30 fort) are said to be service¬ 
able. In addition, the irregular militia supplied by the jagirddrs 
mustered 2,019 in 1904-5 : namely, 1,785 mounted men and 234 
infantry. The Imperial Service regiments were raised between 1889 
and 1893, called the Sardar Risala, after the present chief. 

Their cost in 1904-5, when they were considerably below strength, was 
about 3*2 lakhs. The first regiment formed part of the reserve brigade 
of the Ttrah Field Force in 1897-8, and two detachments did well on 
convoy duty; the same regiment‘was on active service in China in 
igoo-i, w’as largely represented in the expedition to the Lau.s'han hill 
and Chinausai, and was permitted to bear on its colours and appoint¬ 
ments the honorary distinction ‘China, 1900.’ There are no canton¬ 
ments in the State, but the Darbar contributes a sum of 1*2 lakhs yearly 
towards the cost of the 43rd (Erinpura) Regiment {sec Erinpura). 

Police duties have hitherto been performed by the local force above 
mentioned; but since August, *1905, a regular police force under an 
Inspector-General, numbering about 1,500 of all ranks and estimated 
to cost about 2^ lakhs a year, has been formed. In addition, a small 
force is employed on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. 

Beside.s the Central jail at the capital, there are subsidiary jails at the 
head-quarters of the several districts, in which persons sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment or less are confined, and lock-ups for 
under-trial prisoners at each f/idm or police-station. 

In the literacy of its population Jodhpur stands second among the 
twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 5-4 per cent. (10 males 
and 0-3 females) able to read and write. Excluding numerous indi¬ 
genous schools, such as Hindu posdls and Musalman maktabs^ 4 private 
institutions maintained by certain castes but aided by the Darbar, and 
a Mission girls’ school, there were, in 1905, 33 educational institutions 
kept up by the State, one of which W'as for girls. 'I'he number on the 
rolls was nearly 2,300 (more than 50 per cent, being Mahajans and 
Brahmans, and 12 per cent. Musalmans), and the daily average attend¬ 
ance during 1904-5 was about 1,740. The most notable institutions 
are at the capital: namely, the Arts college, the high school, and the 
Sanskrit school. Save at the small railway school at Merta Road, 
where a monthly fee of 2 or 4 annas per pupil is taken, education is 
free throughout the State, and the expenditure exceeds Rs. 44,000 
a year. 
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'rhere are 24 hospitals and 8 dispensaries in the State, which liave 
accommodation for 342 in-patients. In 1904 more than 178,000 cases, 
including nearly 3,000 in-patients, were treated, and about 7,700 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The State expenditure on medical institutions, 
including allowances to the Residency Surgeon, is approximately 
Rs. 70,000 yearly. 

Vaccination was started about 1866, is compulsory throughout the 
State, and not unpopular. A staff of 2 superintendents and 22 vacci¬ 
nators is maintained, and in 1904-5 they successfully vaccinated 61,000 
persons, or nearly 32 per 1,000 of the population. 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Mdrwar avdMalldni ; Rajput- 
dna Gazetteer^ vol. ii (1879, under revision); Sukhdeo Parshad, The 
RdthorSy their Origin and Growth (Allahabad, 1896); Report on Famine 
Relief Operations in Mdrwar during 1896-7 and during 1899-1900; 
Report on the Census of Mdrwar in 1891, vols. i and ii (1891-4); 
A. Adams, The Western Rdjputdna States \ also Adtninistration 

Reports of the Mdrwar State (annually from 1884-5).] 

Jodhpur City.— Capital of the .State of the same name in Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 18' N. and 73° i' E., about 380 miles by rail from Delhi, 
590 from Bombay, and 1,330 from Calcutta, 'i'he p()pulatu)n of the 
city (including the suburbs) was: (1881) 63,329, (1891) 80,405, and 
(1901) 79,109. In the two years last mentioned between 76 and 77 
per cent, of the inhabitants lived within the city walls. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 58,292, or more than 73 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 
15,811, or 20 per cent .; and Jains, 4,571, or 5 per cent. 

Jodhpur takes its name from Rao Jodha, who founded it in 1459- 
The old wall with four gates built by him is now included within the 
limits, and is situated in the south-west of the modern city, which lies 
on sloping ground in the form of a horseshoe around the base of the 
rock on which stands the fort. It is encircled by a strong massive M'all, 
built in the first half of the eighteenth century, which is 24,600 feet 
3 9 thick, and 15 to 30 feet high, and has six gates studded 

with sharp iron spikes to protect them against elephant ramming. Of 
these gates, five are called after the towns which they face, namely Jalor, 
Merta, Nagaur, Siwana, and Sojat, while the sixth is named Chand Pol 
because it faces the direction in which the new moon {chdnd) is visible. 
The walls and towers near the Nagaur Gate show marks of cannon-balls 
left by the armies of Jaipur and Bikaner which, with the aid of the great 
freebooter, Amir Khan, marched on Jodhpur about 1807 to support 
the pretender Dhonkal Singh against Maharaja Man Singh. Eventually 
Amir Khan changed over to the side of the latter, and the insurgents 
were forced to retire with considerable loss and ignominy. The fort, 
which is the finest in Rajputana, commands the city and, standing in 
great magnificence on an isolated rock about 400 feet above the sur- 
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rounding plain, attracts the eye from afar. Its wall, 20 to 120 feet 
in height and 12 to 70 feet thick, encloses an oblong space about 
500 yards in length by 250 in breadth at the widest part. Two main 
entrances, the Jai Pol at the north-east corner and the Fateh Pol in the 
south-west, lead up from the city, and between them are several other 
gates and inner walls erected for purposes of defence. The principal 
buildings in the fort are a series of apartments forming the palace, the 
most noteworthy being the Moti Mahal, built by Raja Sur Singh in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the Fateh Mahal, built by Mah5- 
rajS Ajit Singh about 100 years later to commemorate the retirement 
of the Mughal army from his capital, and the room now used as an 
armoury. These buildings are decorated with beautifully carved panels 
and pierced screens of red stone. The city contains many handsome 
buildings, including ten old palaces, some town residences of the 
Thakurs, and eleven fine temples, the most beautiful architecturally 
being the Kunj Bihari-ka-mandar, built in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Jodhiuir is a trading centre, but its industries are unimportant, con¬ 
sisting of lacquer-work, dyeing of cotton cloths, and the manufacture of 
brass and iron utensils. The main streets are paved \ and a light tram¬ 
way of 2 feet gauge, laid down in 1896 between the railway station 
and the city, the cars being drWn by bullocks, has proved of great 
convenience to the public, and has considerably reduced the cost of 
carriage of grain and other commodities. A municipal committee 
(established in 1884) attends to the sanitation of the city, and settles 
disputes relating to rights of easement, &c., the annual expenditure of 
about Rs. 20,000 being borne solely by the Darbar. A tramway line, 
worked by buffaloes, runs round the city, passing all but one of the 
public latrines. Twice a day the loaded wagons are collected and 
formed into trains outside the Sojatia Gate, whence they arc hauled by 
steam-power a distance of about 5 miles into the open country, where 
the filth is trenched and the refuse burnt. This steam con.servancy 
tramway is the first of its kind in Rajputana. The total length of the 
line, including the section worked by buffaloes, and an extension up to 
and round the Maharaja’s stables, now exceeds 13 miles. It was com¬ 
pleted between 1897 and 1899 at a cost of more than ij lakhs, and the 
working expenses average about Rs. 7,000 a year. Within the city are 
three hospitals and a couple of dispensaries. Of the hospitals, one is 
solely for females and another is maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission, In the suburbs there are hospitals attached to 
the jail and the Imperial Service cavalry regiments, and a couple of 
dispensaries, one of which is close to the Residency and is kept up by 
the British Government, while the other is for railway employes. The 
city possesses an Arts college, a high school with lower secondary and 
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primary sections, and a boarding-house for fifty Rajput boys; also two 
primary schools, a girls’ school, and three special institutions where 
Sanskrit, telegraphy, and surveying are taught. These are all maintained 
by the Darbar and are for the most part in the suburbs; there are, in 
addition, numerous private schools in the city. The principal buildings 
in the suburbs are the late Maharaja’s palace at Rai-ka-bagh, the fine new 
palace at Ratanada which is lighted by electricity, the Imperial Service 
cavalry lines, the handsome public offices, the Residency and other 
official buildings, and the jail with accommodation for 862 prisoners. 

Jodiya.—Town and chief port of Navanagar State, Kathiawar, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 40' N. and 70° 26' E., about 24 miles north¬ 
east of Navanagar town, 46 miles north-west of Rajkot, and 40 miles 
west of Morvi. Population (1901), 7,321. The port was formerly a 
fishing village on the south-eastern shores of the Gulf of Cutch. The 
wharf is about a mile and a half distant from the town, with which it is 
connected by a good made road. A custom-house and a press for 
cotton and wool bales are at the wharf. The water off this part of the 
coast is too shallow for ships of any considerable burden. According 
to a local legend, the Gulf from Jodiya to the opposite coast of Cutch 
could be crossed by a footpath at low water 200 years ago. 'Fhe north¬ 
west bastion of the fort, 80 feet above the sea, the palace {)r darbar 
house, 300 yards south-east of the bastion, and a grove of trees, a mile 
to the south and outside the town, are high and conspicuous marks 
when nearing the port from seaward. The town is surrounded by a 
wall with tower.-, and a small interior fort. It has vernacular boys’ 
and girls’ schools and a dispensary. 

Jogeshvari.—Cave in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19“ 13' N. and 72° 59' E., 2\ miles .south-ea.st of 
Goregaon station, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail¬ 
way. It is the third largest of the great Brahmanical caves of India, 
the others being Sita’s Bath at Ellora and the Great Cave at Elephanta. 
Its length is 240 and breadth 200 feet. This cave-temple, which dates 
from the seventh century, contains rock-cut pa.ssages, an immense 
central hall supported by pillars, porticoes, and subsidiary courts. 

[Du Perron (i 760), Zend Avesta^ vol. i, pp. ccclxxxviii cccxc; Hunter 
(1784), Archaeologia, vol. vii, pp. 295-9 ; Salt (1806), Transactions of 
the Bombay Literary Society^ vol. i, pp. 44-7 j Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, 
pp. 110-2.] 

Jogighopa.—Village in Goalpara District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 14' N. and 90° 34' E., on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra at the point where it is joined by the Manas. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 734. A steam ferry plies between Jogighopa and Goal- 
]>ara, and the telegraph wires are carried beneath the river at this point 
to the south bank. Prior to the annexation of Assam, Jogighopa was 
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a frontier outpost of Bengal, and a number of Europeans resided here, 
who forcibly obtained a monopoly of the Bengal trade and were thus 
enabled to do a lucrative business with the natives who enjoyed similar 
privileges in Assam. F'our large tombs remain as evidence of their 
occupation, but the inscriptions have disappeared. Jogighopa derives 
its name from some caves cut out of the rocks near the river bank, 
which at one time used to be occupied by ascetics. The place is now 
of little importance, but contains a tahsil belonging to the Bijni 
estate. 

Johi . —Taluka of Larkana District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
26° 7' and 27° N. and 67° ii' and 67° 47' E., with an area of 
760 square miles. The population in 1901 was 51,218, compared 
with 51,919 in 1891. The taluka contains 87 villages, of which Johi is 
the head-quarters. The density, 67 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. In 1903-4 the land revenue and cesses 
amounted to lakhs. About a quarter of the taluka is irrigated by 
the Western Nara system and the Manchhar Lake. The remainder 
depends upon the rainfall, and the harvest is therefore precarious. 
The soil has great capabilities, and with seasonable rain three crops of 
joimr are obtained from one sowing. Migration to the irrigated tracts 
accompanies years of scanty rainfall. The Kirthar Hills bound the 
taluka on the west. 

Joll^rpet. —Village and railway station in Salem ].)istrict, Madras. 
See Jalarpkt. 

Joma-male. —Hill in Coorg. See Som.\-male. 

Jora. —Head quarters of the Tonwarghar district of (Iwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 26° 20' N. and 77° 49' E., on the (iwalior 
Light Railway. Population (1901), 2,551. The place is usually called 
Jora-Alapur, to distinguish it from other places of the same name. 
Alajiur is a village lying a mile to the north. Jora contains the ruins 
of an old fort built by the Karauli chiefs, the usual district offices, 
a .school, a dispensary, a State post office, a sarai, a public works 
inspection bungalow, and a police station. 

Jorhat Subdivision. —Central subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
Eastern Beiigal and Assam, lying between 26° 22' and 27° ii' N. and 
93° 57^ 94° E., with an area of 819 square miles. About two- 

fifths of the subdivision lies north of the main channel of the Brahma¬ 
putra, and is known as the Majuli island, a comparatively sparsely 
])eopled tract, liable to damage from flood. I'he part south of the 
river is one of the most populous portions of the Assam Valley, and in 
places has a density exceeding 600 persons per square mile. The 
swamps fringing the Brahmaputra are inundated in the rains; but 
farther inland stretches a broad plain, the lower part of which is culti¬ 
vated with rice, while tea and sugar-cane are grown on the higher land. 
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The population in 1901 was 219,137, about one-fourth of which was 
enumerated on tea gardens, as compared with 181,152 in 1891. The 
subdivision contains one town, Jorhat (population, 2,899), the head¬ 
quarters ; and 651 villages. The annual rainfall at Jorhat town 
averages 80 inches, but on the eastern border of the subdivision it is 
a little higher. In 1904 there were altogether 56 tea gardens with 
30,851 acres under plant, which gave employment to 62 Europeans 
and 36,849 natives. The subdivision is particularly well supplied with 
means of communication, as the Assam-Bengal Railway runs along the 
south-east, and at Titabar and Mariani meets a light state railway, 
which passes through Jorhat town to the Brahmaputra. The assess¬ 
ment for land revenue and local rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,79,000. 

Jorhat Town. —ITead-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 45' N, 
and 94® 13' E., on the left bank of the Disai river. The town had 
a population in 190T of 2,899, and is administered as a Union under 
(Bengal) Act V of 1876, the exyjcnditure in 1903-4 amounting to 
nearly Rs. 8,000. Jorhat was the capital of the Ahom Rajas after 
Gaurinath .Singh had been driven from Rangpur near Sibsagar at the 
end of the eighteenth century. It contains a fine tank of excellent 
water, on the banks of which the subdivisional officer’s residence and 
office have been located, and the remains of considerable earthworks. 
There is a flourishing bazar, the largest shojis in which are owned by 
Marwari merchants, who do a large business with the tea gardens in 
the neighbourhood. The principal articles of import are cotton piece- 
goods, grain, salt and oil, the chief exports being mustard seed, cane, 
and hides. Furniture and haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan 
traders from Bengal. A colony of Telis has been formed in the town, 
who express mustard oil in the ordinary bullock-mills of Upper India; 
and Jorhat is the chief centre for the manufacture of Assamese 
jewellery, which usually con.sists of lac covered with gold and enamel 
and set with cheap stones. The public buildings include a small 
jail, a hospital with twenty-four beds, and two high schools which in 
1903-4 had an average attendance of 452 boys. A daily market for 
the sale of native produce is numerously attended; and, owing to the 
density of the population and the presence of a large number of 
prosperous gardens in the neighbourhood, Jorhat has become the most 
important centre of trade in the District. A light state railway passes 
through the town, connecting it with the Brahmaputra at Kakilamukh 
and with the Assam-Bengal Railway at Mariani and Titabar. The 
transfer of the head-quarters of the District from Sibsagar to Jorhat 
has recently been sanctioned. 

Joshimath. —Village in Garhwal District, United Provinces, situated 
in 30° 33' N. and 79° 35' E., at an elevation of 6,107 feet above sea- 
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level and about 1,500 feet above the confluence of the Dhaull and 
Bishangangl, the combined stream being known as the AlaknandS. 
Population (1900), 468 in summer and a little larger in winter. It is 
chiefly remarkable as the winter head-quarters of the rawal or chief 
priest of the temple of BadrInath, who retires here after the snows 
have rendered the higher shrine inaccessible. The village contains 
several ancient temples, some of which have been much damaged by 
earthquakes. A police station is opened here during the pilgrim 
season. 

Jot&na. —Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Jotiba's Hill (also called Vadi Ratnagiri).—Hill in the State of 
Kolhapur, Bombay, situated in 16® 48' N. and 74® 13' E., about g 
miles north-west of Kolhapur town. It rises about 1,000 feet from the 
plain in a truncated cone, and, though disconnected, forms part of the 
Panhala spur which stretches from the crest of the Western Ghats to 
the Kistna. On the wooded hill-top is a small village with 1,400 in¬ 
habitants, mostly priests of Jotiba. From very ancient times this hill 
has been considered especially sacred. In the middle of the village is 
a group of temples, three of which are dedicated to Jotiba, under the 
names of Kedarling, Kedareshwar, and Ramling. According to a local 
legend, Amba Bai of Kolhapur, being disturbed by demons, went to 
Kedamath in the Himalaya hills, practised severe penance, and prayed 
him to destroy the demons. In answer to her prayers Kedareshwar 
came to Jotiba’s Hill, bringing with him and setting up the present 
Kedar lingam. The original temple is said to have been built by one 
Navji Saya. In its place Ranoji Sindhia built the present temple 
in 1730. The second temple of Kedareshwar was built by Daulat Rao 
Sindhia in 1808. The third temple of Ramling, including the dome, 
was built about 1780 by one Maljl Nilam Panhalkar. In a small 
domed shrine in front of the temple of Kedareshwar are two sacred 
bulls of black stone. Close to the.se temples is a shrine sacred to 
Chopdai, which wa.s built by Priti Rao Himmat Bahadur in 1760. 
A few 3'ards outside of the village stands a temple of Yamai, built by 
Ranoji Sindhia. In front of this are two sacred cisterns, one of which 
is said to have been built by Jijabai Sahib about 1743 ; the other, 
called Jamadagnya firth^ was built by Ranoji Sindhia. Most of the 
temples on Jotiba’s Hill arc made of a fine blue basalt which is found 
on the hills. In many parts the style of architecture, which is strictly 
Hindu, is highly ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being 
covered with brass and silver plates. The chief object of worship is 
Jotiba, who, though called the son of the sage Pangand, is believed 
to have been Pangand himself, reincarnated to help the rulers of the 
Deccan in their fights with the demons. According to tradition, 
Jotiba's destruction of one of the demons named Ratnasur gave the 
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place the name of Ratnagiri. In honour of the victory over the demon, 
on the full moon of ('haitra (March-April) a yearly fair is held attended 
by 40,000 or 50,000 peojrle, some of whom come from great distances. 
Beside.s this great fair, small fairs are held every Sunday and full moon 
day and on the 6th of the bright half of Shravan (August). On the.se 
days the image is carried round the temple in a litter with great pomp. 

Jounpore. —District, tahsll^ and city, United Provinces. See 
Jaunpur. 

Jowai Subdivision. -.Subdivision of the Khasi and jaintia Hills 
District, Eastern Bengal and .Assam, lying between 24^* 58'and 26" 3'N. 
and 91° 59' and 92° 51' E., with an area of 2,086 square mile.s. Jowai 
originally formed part of the territory of the Jaintia R.ija, and was 
accpiired from him by the British in 1835. 'I'he population in 1901 
was 67,921, as conijiared with 64,521 in 1891, giving a density of 
33 persons per square mile. Most of the inhabitants are Syntengs, a 
tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin akin to the Khasis. The subdivision 
contains 640 villages, and is in charge of a European Magistrate, 
w'hosc head-quarters are at Jowai, a prosperous village with some local 
trade, 'J'hc rainfall is recorded only at Jowai itself, where there is an 
average annual fall of 237 inches; but on the southern face of the hills 
the precipitation is probably even greater. 

Jowai Village.- Headquarters of the Jowai subdivision of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, .situated 
m 25° 26' N. and 92*^ 12' E., at a height of 4,422 feet above the sea. 
Population (lyoi), 3,511. Jowai is the head-quarters of the sub- 
divisional officer, who is almost invariably a European, and it possesses 
a ('on.siderable trade. 'I'he chief exports are raw cotton and rubber ; 
the imports are rice, dried fish, cotton goods, and salt. The average 
annual rainfall is 237 inches. 

Juba. — Deserted fortress m the Surguja Stati;, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° 43' N. and 83° 26' E., about 2 miles south-east of 
Manpura village. 'The fort stands on the rocky shoulder of a hill, and 
commands a deep gorge overgrown with jungle. Hidden among the 
trees are the remains of carved tenqrles, almost covered with accumu¬ 
lations of vegetable mould. 

Jubbal (yirrr^a/).—One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab, lying between 
30° 46' and 31° 8' N. and 77° 27' and 77® 50' E., with an area of 
288 .square miles. Population (1901), 21,172. Jubbal was originally 
tributary to Sirmur, but after the Gurkha W ar it became independent. 
The Rana misgoverned the State, and in 1832 abdicated in favour of 
the British (government, but soon, however, repented, and in 1840 the 
State was restored to him. His grandson, Padam Chand, ruled the 
State with ability from 1877 till his death in 1898, and was succeeded 
by (iyan Chand, the present Rana, who is a minor. The State is now 
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under the management of a British official. The ruling family is by caste 
Rathor Rfijput. The State contains 84 villages, including Deorha, its 
capital, and has an estimated revenue of nearly Rs. 1,52,000. The 
chief products are grain, tobacco, and opium. 

Jubbiilpore Division {Jabalpur ),—Northern Division of the Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 36' and 24® 27' N. and 78° 4' and 
8C’ 45' E., with an area of 18,950 square miles. The head-quarters of 
the Commissioner are at Juhuolpore City. 'Phe Division contains five 
Districts, as shown below ; — 
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.3,89 
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. 3 , 9'2 

680,585 

9.67 
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.3 > 0.^4 

,318,400 

«,97 
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1 3,206 

.327,709 

3,«.3 

Tola! 

‘8,950 ! 

2.081,499 

24,18 ^ 


* Tlie Owtrict fifrures of.irt-.i. and j>opulatiuii hiL\p befii .idjusttd to allow foi some 
small tiaiisters of ti rritorj since the Census of lyoi. 

Of these, Saugor and Damoli and the Murwara tahs'il of Jubbulpore 
lie on the Vindhyan plateau to the north ; the southern part of Jubbul¬ 
pore is situated at the head of the narrow valley through which the 
Narbada ri^•er flows between the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges ; while 
Seoul and Mandla form part of the Satpura plateau to the south. 'J'he 
Division therefore consists generally of hilly country, lying at a con¬ 
siderable elevation and enjoying a comparatively temperate climate. 
In 188r the population of the Division was 2,201,573, which increased 
in 1891 to 2,375,610 or by 8 per cent. The increase was considerably 
below the average for the Province, the decade having been an 
unhealthy one, esiiecially in Saugor and Damoh. In 1901 the popu¬ 
lation was 2,081,916, a decrease of 12 ])er cent, on the figures of 1891. 
Since the Census a small transfer of territory has taken place, and the 
adjusted population is 2,081,499. All Districts of the Division suffered 
severely from famine during the decade. In r9or Hindus formed 
74 per cent, of the total and Animists 20 per cent. There were 
89,73r Musalmans, 29,918 Jains, and 5,878 Christians, of whom 
2,706 were Europeans and Eurasians. 'Phe density of population is 
I ro persons per .stiuare mile, as compared with ri2 for all British 
Districts of the Province. The Division contains ir towns and 8,561 
inhabited villages; but Juubuli’ore City (90,316)and Saugor (42,330) 
are the only towns with a population of more than 20,000. Thirteen 
miles from Jubbulpore, at a gorge overhanging the Narbada river, are 
the well-known Marble Rocks. 
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Physical 

aspects. 


Jubbulpore District. —District in the Jubbulpore Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 22® 49' and 24® 8' N. and 79® 21' and 
80° 58' E., at the head of what may be called the Narbada ^'alley 
proper, with an area of 3,912 square miles. On the north and east it 
is bounded by the States of Maihar, Panna, and Jiewah; on the west 
by Damoh District; and on the south by Narsinghpur, Seoni, and 
MandlS,. The Narbad^ entering the District from the Mandla high¬ 
lands on the south-east, winds circuitously through its southern portion, 
passing within 6 miles of the city of Jubbulpore, and 
finally leaves it on the south-western border. U'o 
the north of the Narbada extends an open plain, 
bounded on the north-west by offshoots of the Vindhyan, and on 
the south-west by those of the Satpura range. Farther to the north¬ 
west the surface becomes more uneven, small tracts of level alternating 
with broken and hilly country. 'Phe south-western plain, called the 
Haveli, is one of the richest and most fertile areas in the Province. It 
consists of a mass of embanked wheat-fields, and occupies the valley of 
the Hiran and Narbada rivers, extending from the south-western border 
of the District as far north as the town of Sihora, and from the Hiran 
river flow’ing close beneath the Vindhyan Hills to the railway line, 
including also a tract round Saroli beyond the line. On the western 
bank of the Hiran, the Phanrer range of the Vindhyan system forms 
the boundary between Jubbulpore and Damoh. 'Po the south-east of 
the Haveli lies a large tract of poor and hilly country, forming the 
northern foot-hills of the Satpura range. North of the Haveli the 
Vindhyan and the Satpuni s\ stems ajiproach each other more closely, 
until they finally almost meet in the Murwara tahslL The Kaimur 
ridge of the 'N'indhyas coniuiencing at Katangi runs through the west of 
the Sihora tahsll, and approaches Murwara, leaving to the north-west 
a stretch of hill country with one or two small plateaux. On the east, 
the Satpuras run down to the railway between Sihora and Sleemanab.ad, 
and from tliem a ridge extends northwards till it meets the Vindhyan 
svstem at Bijeraghogarh in the extreme north of the District. Between 
these ranges lie stretches of comparatively open country, less fertile 
than the Haveli. Lying at the junction of the A'indhyan and Satpura 
ranges, Jubbulpore forms jiart of the great central watershed of India. 
J’he southern part of the District is drained by the Narbada and its 
tributaries, the Hiran and Gaur. In the north the Mahanadi, after 
forming for some distance the boundary between Jubbulpore and Rewah, 
crosses the Murwara tahsi/ and jjasses on to join the Son, a tributary of 
the Ganges. The Katnl river flowing by KatnI-Murwara is an affluent 
of the Mahanadi. The Ken river rises in the Kaimur range on the 
west, but flows for only a short distance within the District. 

The valley of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to the western boundary 
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is an alluvial flat, chiefly composed of a stiff red or^ brown clay with 
numerous intercalated bands of sand and gravel. Kankat* abound^s 
throughout the deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are of frequent 
occurrence. The southern and eastern portions of the District are 
generally covered by the Deccan trap. In the north is a continuous 
exposure of sub-metamorphic strata, consisting of fine earthy slate, 
quartzite, limestone, ribboned jasper passing locally into bluish quartzite, 
micaceous hematite and other rocks. In these rocks or in associa¬ 
tion w’ith them the manganese, lead, and copper ores, and the richest 
iron ores of the District occur. The rocks round Jubbulpore are 
gneiss. 

'rhe plain country i.s well wooded with mango, tamarind, her (Zhyphus 
Jujuba), guava, mahud {Bassia latifolia), and other fruit-bearing trees. 
Among the ornamental or quasi-religious trees are the banyan, plpal, 
and kafhndr {Bauhinia va 7 iegata\ The hills are covered with forest, 
which formerly suffered great loss from the annual clearing of patches 
by the hill tribes and from grass fires. The principal timber trees are 
teak, cdj {Terminalia tonientosa), ha/du (Adina cordifoHa\, tendu or 
ebony {Diospyros tomentosa), and bamboos. Peaches and pineapples 
and excellent potatoes and other vegetables are also grown. 

The usual wild animals and birds are found in Jubbulpore, and there 
is a considerable variety of game. Tigers and leopards are the 
common carnivora; and the deer and antelope tribe includes sdtnbar^ 
spotted deer, ‘ black buck,’ and the chinkdra or Indian gazelle. 

The annual rainfall averages 59 inches, and is usually copious, that 
of Murwara in the north being somewhat lighter and also apparently 
more variable. The climate is pleasant and salubrious. The average 
maximum temperature in May does not exceed 106°, and in the cold 
season light frosts are not infrequent. 

rhe village of Tewar, lying a few miles from Jubbulpore, is the site 
of the old city of Tripura, or Karanbel, the capital of the Kalachuri 
dynasty. The information available about the Kala- 
churi or Chedi dynasty has been pieced together from 
a number of inscriptions found in Jubbulpore District, in Chhattisgarh, 
and in Benares b They belonged to the Haihaya Rajputs, and were 
a branch of the Ratanpur family who governed (Chhattisgarh. Their 
rise to power possibly dates from shortly after the commencement of 
the Christian era, and they had an era of their own called the Chedi 
Samvat, which commenced in a. d. 249. For the first five or six 
centuries of their rule there remain only a few' isolated facts; but for 
a period of three hundred years, from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
a complete genealogy has been drawn up. We have the names of 
eighteen kings, and occasional mention of their marriages or wars with 

‘ Records of the Archcuoiogical Survey, vol. ix, p. 78 seq. 
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the surrounding principalities—the Rathors of Kanauj, the Chandels of 
Mahoba. and the ParainSras of MSlwa. 1’lieir territory comprised the 
upper valley of the Narbada. From the twelfth century nothing more 
is known of them, and the dynasty probably came to an end, eclipsed 
by the rising power of Rewah or Baghelkhand. At a subsequent 
period, probably about the fifteenth century, Jubbulpore was included 
in the territories of the Gond Garha-Mandla dynasty, and Garh5 was 
for some time their capital On the subversion of the Gonds by the 
Marathas in 1781, Jubbulpore formed part of the Saugor territories of 
the Peshwa. It was transferred to the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur in 
1798, and became British territfwy in 1818. 

In 1857 Jubbulpore was garrisoned by the 52nd Native Infantry and 
was the head-quarters of Major l^rskine, the Gommissioner of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda 'I'erritories, then attached to the North-Western 
Provinces. In June, 1857, the demeanour of ilie native troops became 
suspicious, and the F/uropeans in the station were collected in the 
Residenc}', which was made defensible. 'I’he sepoys, however, re¬ 
mained quiet; and in August a movable column of Madras troops 
arrived from Kamptee, and were sent forward to restore order in the 
interior of Jubbulpore and Damoh Districts, whicli were in a very 
di.sturbed condition and were being raided by mutineers from Saugoi, 
On September 18 the deposed Gond Raja of (Jarha-Mandla and his 
son, who had been detected in a conspiracy against the British, were 
blown away from guns, and on that night the whole of the 52nd 
regiment quietly rose and left tlie station. 'J'he Madras troops who 
were then at Damoh were recalled, and on arriving at Katangi found 
the rebels on the farther bank of the Hiran river. The passage was 
forced and the enemy put to flight, and no serious disturbance 
occurred subsequently. 'I'he northern par^ana of Bijeraghogarh was 
formerly a Native State. The chief was deposed for participation in 
the Mutiny, and his territory was incorporated in Jubbulpore District 
in 1865. 

The relics of the different races and religions which at one time 01 
another have been dominant in Jubbulpore are fairly numerous, but 
are now for the most part in ruins. Remains of numerous old Hindu 
temples and fragments of carv’ed stone are found in a group of villages 
on the banks of the Ken river, north-we.st of Murwara. 'I'he.se are 
Rithi, Chhoti-Deorl, .Simra, Pureni, and Nandchand. The ruins at 
Bargaon belong to the Jains. Bilehri, a little to the south, was once 
a place of some note; but the only remains now existing are a great 
tank called T.achhman Sagar, a smaller tank, and two temples. In the 
centre of the District the villages of BahurTband, Rupnath, and Tigwan 
contain another group of remains. Bahuriband (‘ many embank¬ 
ments ’) is believed to have once been the site of a large city, con- 
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jerturally identified by Cunningham with the Tholobana of Ptolemy. 
The only piece of antiquity now remaining is a large naked Jain statue, 
with an inscription of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tewar. A small hill at 
Tigwan, two miles from Bahurlband, is covered with blocks of cut 
stone, the ruins of many temples which have been destroyed by the 
railway contractors. At Riipnath there is a famous Hngam of Siva, 
which is placed in a cleft of the rock, where a stream pours over the 
Kaimur range; but the place is more interesting as being the site 
of one of the rock-inscriptions of Asoka. Separate mention is made of 
Carha, now included in the city of Juhkulpore. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was 
as follows: (1881) 687,233,(1891) 748,146, and (1901) 680,585. The 
increa.se of 9 per cent, between 1881 and 1891 
w'as smaller than that for the Province as a whole. ation. 

During the last decade the loss of population has been 9 per cent., 
being least in the Murwara tahsll. The District contains three towns, 
Junuri.poRE City, .Sihora, and Murwara ; and 2,298 inhabited 
villages. The principal .statistics of population in ryor ^are shown 
below':— 
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'I'he figures for religion show that 87^ per cent, of the people are 
Hindus, 5^ per cent. Animist.s, and 5^ per cent. Muhaminadan.s, while 
there are 6,177 Jains. Nearly the whole population is returned as 
speaking the Baghell dialect of Eastern Hindi; this form of the 
language closely resembles the dialects of Oudh and Chhattisgarh, and 
is found elsewhere in the Central Provinces only in Mandla. About 
5,000 persons are returned as speaking Gondi. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahnians (64,000), Bania.s 
(i 7,000), Gonds (79,000), Kurmis (35,000), Rajputs (17,000), and 
Lodhls (41,000). The Brahmans hold no very important estates, but 
numerous small ones, not infrequently assigned to them partly or 
wholly revenue-free from the time of the Gond rulers. Brahmans form 
9 per cent, of the total population, a fact which is j)artly to be attributed 
to the number of sacred places on the Narbada, Kurmis and Lodhis 
are the principal cultivating castes; the Lodhis have several fine 
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estates, frequently held on quit-rent tenure and locally called jagtrs. 
The Gonds number nearly 79,000, or it^ per cent, of the population. 
The Bharia Bhumias (22,000) are another primitive tribe. The BhumiS 
proper is the village priest, charged with the worship of the local 
deities, and generally receiving a free grant of land from the proprietor. 
The Bharias, on the other hand, have strong thieving propensities, and 
are sometimes spoken of as a criminal tribe. The identity of the two 
is uncertain. The Kols, who number about 46,000, or nearly 7 per 
cent, of the population, live more in the open country than the Gonds, 
and are employed as farm-servants or on earth-work. Agriculture 
supports about 62 per cent, of the population. 

Christians number 3,688, of whom 2,044 are Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians. The Church Missionary Society and the Zanana Mission of the 
Church of England, and others belonging to the Wesleyan, American 
Methodist, and Roman Catholic Churches, are working in the I )istrict; 
all of these have their head-quarters at Jubbulpore city. 

The best soil of the District is the black alluvial clay {kdbar) or loam 
{mund) of the upper Narbada valley. The former covers nearly 12 and 
the latter 26 per cent, of the cultivated area. Sandy 
^ * rice land formed from crystalline rock covers about 

10 per cent., and mixed black and sandy soil, which sometimes pro¬ 
duces wheat, nearly 12 per cent. Most of the remaining land is either 
very shallow blacki.sh soil, or the red and stony land of the hills. 
About 25 per cent, of the occupied area is generally uncultivated, long 
resting fallow's being required for the shallow stony soil on which light 
rice and the minor millets are grown. The distinctive feature of 
agriculture in Jubbulpore is the practice of grow'ing wheat in large 
embanked fields, in which water is held up during the monsoon season, 
and run off a fortnight or so before the grain is sown. I’he advantages 
of this system are that there is little or no growth of weeds, most of 
the labour of preparing the land for sowing is saved, and the culti¬ 
vator is independent of the variable autumn rain, as the fields do not 
dry up. 

With the exception of 1,094 acres settled on the ryoHvdri system, all 
land is held on the ordinary ma/guzdri tenure. The following table 
gives the principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, areas being in 
square miles:— 
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What waste land remains is situated mainly in the poor and hilly 
tracts, and does not offer much scope for further extension of cultiva¬ 
tion. In the open portion or Haveli, every available acre of land has 
been taken up, and there are no proper grazing or even standing 
grounds for cattle. The gross cropped area is about 1,795 square 
miles, of which 156 square miles are double cropped. Wheat occupies 
628 square miles, or 32 per cent, of the cropped area; rice, 193 square 
miles; kodon and kuiki^ 316 square miles; gram, 184 square miles; and 
the oilseed 154 square miles. As in other Districts, there has been 
considerable deterioration in cropping, wheat, which twelve years ago 
overshadowed all other crops in importance, being supplanted by 
millets and oilseeds of inferior value. The area sown singly with 
wheat is only about a third of what it was, while the practice of mixing 
it with gram has greatly increased in favour. Little cotton is grown in 
Jubbulpore, and that of a very coarse variety. Betel-vine gardens exist 
in a number of places, among the principal being the neighbourhood 
of Jubbulpore city and Bilehrl. F'ruits and vegetables are also grown 
to supply the local demand. 

Cultivation expanded very largely up to 1892 ; but the famines pro¬ 
duced a serious decline, and complete recovery had not been attained 
in r903-4. The area sown with two crops has largely increased since 
1864. .Sa«-hemp is a profitable minor crop which has lately come into 
favour. During the eleven years ending 1904, Rs. 22,000 w^as borrowed 
under the Land Improvement Act, mainly for the embankment of 
fields, and 4-65 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, a third 
of which was distributed in the famine of 1897. 

The cattle bred in the District are of no special quality. Many 
animals of the Gwalior and Saugor breeds are imported from outside, 
being purchased by the local agriculturi.sts at Garhakota fair. The 
price of cattle is said to have risen largely since the famines of 1897 
and 1900, owing to the numbers killed for the export of hides and 
flesh. The returns show that about 13,000 are slaughtered annually, 
while in 1896-7 the number amounted to 41,000 out of a total of 
490,000 shown in the District returns. Grazing is very scarce in the 
open embanked wheat lands of the Haveli, and most of the cattle are 
sent to the forests for grazing during the rains, when the fields do not 
require ploughing. Buffaloes are bred, and the cows are kept for the 
manufacture of gM, while the young bulls are either allowed to die 
from neglect or sold in Chhattisgarh. Good cow buffaloes are expen¬ 
sive, their price being calculated at Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 for each seer of 
milk that they give. Ponies are bred to a small extent, and were also 
formerly imported from Saugor, but very few are purchased there now. 
Those who can afford it keep a pony for riding, as carts cannot travel 
over many portions of the District. Ponies, bullocks, and buffaloes are 
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also largely used for pack-carriagc. Goats and sheep are kept for food 
and for the manufacture of ghi. 

The maximum area irrigated is about 6,000 acres, of which 2,500 
are under rice, and the remainder devoted to garden crops, sugar-cane, 
and a little wheat and barley. There are about 2,500 wells and 134 
tanks. The embanked wheat-fields, which cover about 310 .square 
miles, are, how'ever, practically irrigated, and the crops grown in them 
are very seldom affected by deficiency of rainfall. 

The total area of Government forests is 346 square miles, or 9 per 
cent, of the District area. The forests are scattered in small patches 
all over the hilly tract east of the railway along the length of the 
District, w’hile to the west lies one important block in the Murwara 
fahsl/, and a few smaller ones. The .rJAtree {Shoren foln/sta) occupies 
a portion of the Murwara forests. The remainder are of the type 
familiar on the dry hills of Central India- low scrub jungle, usually 
open and composed of a large variety of species, few of which, however, 
yield timber or attain large dimensions. Teak is found in places mixed 
with other species. Among the more important minor products may 
be mentioned the mahua flower, myrabolams, and honey. I'he forest 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000. 

Iron ores, some of which are very rich, occur in several parts of the 
District, particularly in the Sihora tahstl. The iron is smelted in small 
j furnace.s by Agarias, and sold at Rs. 2-8 a maund. 

Owing to the imperfect methods of refining, however, 
50 per cent, is lost in working it up. The iron is of excellent quality, as 
it is smelted with charcoal, but it is believed that the deposits jirc not 
surticiently large to repay the exi)enditure of capital on nonworks. 
Steel is made with mangane.se by similar methods at Johli in .Sihona, 
and used locally for agricultural implements. Manganese ores occur 
at Gosalpur, Sihora. Khitola, and other villages, and mining leases 
have been taken out. Copper ores and argent'ferous galena with traces 
of gold occur at Sleemanabad, and a mining lease has been obtained 
by a barrister f)f Jtibbulpore. 'I'he limestone deposits of Murwara are 
worked by a number of capitalists, European anti native. The aggre¬ 
gate sales of lime in 1904 were 50,000 tons, valued at nearly 5 lakhs, 
About 2,500 labourers are employed, principally Kols and Goods. 
The largest manufacturers of lime also own a fuller’s earth quarry, the 
produce of which is sold to paper-mills. Agate pebbles are abundant 
in the detritus formed by the Deccan trap, and are worked u^) into 
various articles of ornament by the local lapidaries. The true or Sulai- 
niSni onyx is said to be sent to C'ambay from Jubbulpore. There are 
a number of sandstone quarries in or neat Murwara, from which 
excellent stone is obtained and exported in the shape of posts and 
slabs. Chips of limestone marble are exported for the facing of walls. 
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Cotton hand-weaving was formerly an important industry, but has 

l)een reduced by the competition of the mills. The principal centres 

are Garha and Majholl. The coloured saris generally 

worn by women are still woven by hand. The best Trade ai^ 

, , •' conununications. 

cloths and carpets are dyed after being woven, al or 

Indian madder being used for these heavy cloths, as the foreign dyes 

change colour and are partly fugitive. Bijeraghogarh in Murwara and 

Ramkhiria and Indrana in Sihora are the principal dyeing centres. 

Brass and copper vessels are made at Jubbuli)ore, by both hammering 

and casting, and cups and ornaments at Panagar. Glass bangles and 

the round glass flasks in which Ganges water is carried are produced 

at Katangi. At Tewar near the Marble Rocks various kinds of vessels 

of white sandstone, marble images, agate studs, and other small 

ornaments are made by the caste of I^rhias or stone-cutters. 

The Gokuldas Spinning and Weaving Mills, with 288 looms and 
15,264 spindles, produced 10,200 cwt. of yarn and 4,798 cwt. of cloth 
in T904. The mills are being enlarged by the addition of 300 looms. 
Only the coarser counts of yarn are woven, and the producy is sold 
locally. Large pottery works, started in 1892, turn out roofing and 
flooring tiles, bricks, and stoneware pipes, which are sold in the local 
market and also exfiorted. The raw material is obtained from the large 
deposits of white clay formed from the limestone rocks, and the value 
of the produce in 1904 was 2 lakhs. A brewery, which was opened 
in 1897, sends beer to all parts of India. In connexion with the 
brewery, there is an ice factory which supplies the local demand. All 
these factories and also a gun-carriage factory and an oil- and flour-mill 
are situated at lubbulpore. In Murwiira eight small flour-mills have 
been started, being worked by water power and owned by natives ; and 
there are also paint- .and oil-mills, worked by water [)Ower, in which 
chocolate-coloured paint is produced from yellow ochre and red oxide 
of iron. There are six printing presses in the city of Jubbulpore. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal exports. Hemp {sail) is sent 
to both (Calcutta and Bombay for export to England. Considerable 
quantities of and forest produce are dispatched from Jubbulpore. 
but most of this comes from Seoni and Mandla. Hides and horn.s, 
bones, and dried beef are also largely exported. Other exports are the 
manufactured and mineral products already mentioned. Salt comes 
principally from the Sambhar I^ke and also from Bombay and Gujarat, 
sugar from the Mauritius, and ^ir (unrefined sugar) from Bihar. Kero¬ 
sene oil is now universally u.sed for lighting, vegetable oil being quite 
unable to compete with it. Cotton cloth is imported from Ahmadabad 
and also from the Berar and Nagpur mills, as the local mills cannot 
weave cloth of any fineness. 'Fhere is a considerable trade in aniline 
dyes, and synthetic indigo has begun to find a market within the last 
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few years. Transparent glass bangles are now brought in large numbers 
from Germany. A European firm, dealing in oilseeds, wheat, and 
myrabolams, has most of the export trade. The rest of the traffic is 
managed by Bhatias from Bombay and Cutchl Muhammadans. M 5 r- 
waris act only as local brokers, and do not export grain by rail. The 
leading weekly markets are at PanSgar, Barela, ShahpurS, PStan, 
Katangl, Bilher!, Silondl, and Umaria. Numerous religious fairs are 
held at the different sacred places on the Narbada and elsewhere, but 
trade is important only at those of Bheraghat and Kumbhi. 

The main line of railway from Bombay to Calcutta runs through the 
centre of the District with a length of 93 miles, and nine stations are 
situated within its limits, including the three towns of Jubbulpore, 
Sihora, and Murwara. At Jubbulpore the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railw'ay meets the East Indian. From Katni junction the Bina-Katni 
connexion of the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay branches off to 
Damoh and Saugor in the west, and a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway leads east to Bilaspur. The Satpura extension of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railw'ay, w'hich connects Jubbulpore with (londia station, 
situated about 80 miles from Nagpur towards Calcutta, has recently 
been completed. 

From Jubbulpore a number of metalled roads lead to outlying Dis¬ 
tricts which, before the opening of the recently constructed railway 
lines, were important trade and military routes. These are the Jubbul¬ 
pore-Damoh (63 miles), the Jubbulpore-Seoni (86 miles), and the 
Jubbulpore-Mandla (58 miles) roads. Other roads lead from Jub¬ 
bulpore to Patan, Deori, and Dindori in Mandla, of which the 
two latter are partly metalled, while the Patan road is unmetalled. 
From the south-west of the District trade goes to Shahpura station. 
The principal roads from Sihora are towards Patan and Majholi, and 
are unmetalled, A considerable amount of trade comes to Katni from 
the Native States to the north, chiefly by roads from Bijeraghogarh, 
from Rewah through Barhi, and from Damoh. The communications 
in the south of the District are excellent, but those in the north are not 
so advanced, apart from the railways. The total length of metalled 
roads is 108 mile.s and of unmetalled roads 301 miles, and the expen¬ 
diture on maintenance in 1903-4 w-as Rs. 67,000. More than 200 miles 
of the more important roads are managed by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, and the remainder by the District council. There are avenues 
of trees on 74 miles. 

Failures of crops occurred in Jubbulpore Di.strict from excessive 
winter rain in 1818-9 from deficiency of rainfall in 1833-4, 
Famine causing considerable distress. In 1868-9, the year 
of the Bundelkhand famine, the Murwira tahsul was 
severely affected, and a large decrease of population was shown at the 
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following Census. The District then continued prosperous until 
1893-4, when for three years in succession the spring crops were spoilt 
by excessive winter rain. The poorer classes were distressed in 1896, 
and some relief was necessary, while in the following year Jubbulpore 
was very severely affected. Nearly 100,000 persons, or 13 per cent, of 
the population, were in receipt of relief in March, 1897, and the total 
expenditure was 19 lakh.s. After two favourable seasons followed the 
famine of 1899-1900. The failure of crops in this was, if anything, 
more extensive than in 1897; but the people were in a better condition 
to meet it, and owing to the generous administration of relief the effect 
of the famine was far less marked. The numbers on relief reached 
65,000, or nearly 9 per cent, of the population, in July, 1900, and the 
total expenditure was 9 lakhs. A number of tanks were constructed or 
repaired by Government agency and some field embankments were 
made, besides various improvements in communications. 

'I'he Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and Extra- 
.Vssistant Commissioners. For administrative pur])oses the District is 
divided into three tahsl/s^ each of which has a tah^/' 
dar^ A^ith naib-tahsildars at Sihora and Murwara. 

Jubbulpore is the head-quarters (>( an Executive Engineer, who is in 
charge of Jubbulpore, Mandla, and Seoni Districts, of an Executive 
Engineer for irrigation, and of a* Forest officer. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Subordinate 
Judges, a Small Cause C'ourt Judge for Jubbulpore city, and a Munsif 
for the JubbulporeThe Divisional and .Se.ssions Judge of the 
Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction in the District. Crime is light, 
but the District is sometimes visited by professional coiners or dacoits 
from the neighbouring Native States. 

Neither the Gond nor the Maratha government had any fixed prin¬ 
ciples for the realization of revenue, nor were any rights in land 
recognized. 'I’he policy of the Marathas was directed merely to the 
extortion of as much money as possible. Rents were commonly 
collected from the ryots direct, and when farming was practised short 
leases only were granted on very high rents, which sometimes amounted 
to more than the village ‘assets.’ For some years after the cession 
in 1818 short-term settlements were made, the demand being fixed on 
the first occasion at 4*18 lakhs, subsequently rising in 1825 to 6*41 lakhs. 
This assessment proved, however, too heavy, and in 1835 a twenty 
years’ settlement was made and the revenue fixed at 4-76 lakhs. Under 
it the District prospered greatly. Revision was postponed for some 
years owing to the Mutiny ; but in 1863 a thirty years’ settlement was 
concluded, at which the revenue was raised to 5-69 lakhs, including 
Ks. 60,000 assessed on the subsequently included estate of Bije- 
raghogarh. During the currency of this settlement, w'hich almost coin- 
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cided with the opening of the railway, Jubbulpore enjoyed a period of 
great agricultural prosperity. Cultivation increased by 35 per cent, and 
the price of wheat by 239 per cent,, while that of other grains doubled. 
The income of the landholders rose by 61 per cent., mainly owing to 
large enhancements of the rental. The latest settlement, commenced 
in 1888 and completed in 1894, raised the revenue to 10 lakhs, an 
increase of 65 per cent. The new assessment was not e.xcessive, and 
would have been easily )jayable ; but the successive disastrous seasons, 
of which mention has been made, necessitated substantial reductions 
in the demand, and the revenue in 1903-4 had been reduced to 
Rs. 8,77,000. The average rental incidence per cultivated acre at 
settlement was Ks. i 3 8 (maximum Rs. 3-12-1, minimum R. 0-3-1), 
and the revenue incidence was R. o ii ir (maximum Rs. 1-15-3, 
minimum R. 0-1-7). 

'I'he total receipts from laud revenue and from all sources have been, 
111 thousands of rupees : — 

1880 -I iStjO'l. I 1903-4 

I Land levemie. . • 5,78 : 8,67 

I t'otal revenue. . ! it.41 IJ.76 14,^7 ^5,0.^ 


Local affairs outside municipal areas arc entrusted to a Histrict 
council, under which are three local boards, each having jurisdiction 
over one tahsil. The local boards ha\’e no indejiendent income, but 
perform inspection duty and supervise minor improvements, d’he 
income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. The expen 
diture was Rs. 84,000, mainly on public works (Rs. 29,000) and educa¬ 
tion (Rs. 24,000). limui i.i’ORE City, Sihora, and Murwara arc 
municipalities. 

'J'he police force consists of 751 officers and men, including a sjiecial 
reserve of 55 men, 8 railway iiolice, and jo mounted constables, under 
a Di.strict Superintendent. 'There are 1,721 village watchmen for 
2,298 inhabited villages. I'he Di.strict has a (Jentral jail, with accom¬ 
modation for 1,463 prisoners, including 150 female prisoners. The 
daily average number of male prisoners in 1904 was 777, and of female 
prisoners 32. Cloth for pillow and mattress cases, net money-bags, 
w’ire netting, .md Scotch and Kidderminster carpets are made in the 
Central jail. 

In respect of education Jubbulpore stands second among the 
Districts of the Province, 5-3 per cent, of the population (10 males 
and 0*6 females) beirjg able to read and write. Statistics of 
the number of pupils under instruction are as follows: (i880-1) 
8,300, (1890-1) 9,805, (1900-1) 12,070, (1903-4) 14,141, including 
i,8ii girls, i’he educational institutions comprise an Arts college in 
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jubbulpore city, which also contains law and engineering classes; 
3 high schools; 3 training schools for teachers; 6 English and 15 
vernacular middle schools ; 164 primary schools; and 2 special schools. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,40,000, of 
which Rs. 16,000 was realized from fees. The percentage of children 
under instruction to those of school-going age is 14. Jubbulpore city 
also contains a Reformatory, to which youthful offenders from the 
whole Province are sent and taught different handicrafts. It had 
125 inmates in 1904. 

I'he District has 14 hospitals and di.spensarie.s, with accommodation 
for 131 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated w'as 106,386, 
of whom 1,585 were in-patients, and 3,422 operations were performed. 
'I'hc expenditure was Rs. 20,000, chiefly from Provincial funds. A 
lunatic asylum at Jubbulpore contains 178 patients. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the municipalities of Jubbulpore city 
(mcrluding the cantonment), .Sihor.a, and Murwara. The proportion of 
successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 33 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain, Settienient Report (1895). A District 
(lazetteer is being compiled.] 

Jubbulpore Tahsil. —Southern tniml of Jubbulpore District, 
('entral Provinces, lying between 22*^ 49' and 23® 32' N. and 
79^' 21' and 80° 36' E., with an area of 1,519 square miles. The 
population decreased from 361,889 in 1891 to 332,488 in 190 j. 
'I'hc density is 219 persons per square mile, which is considerably 
above the District average. 'I'he/izZ/Jv/contains one town, JrtUiiu.fORE 
t'lTi (poj)ulation, 90,316), the head-quarters of the District and tahsii ; 
and 1,076 inhabited villages. Excluding 113 square miles of Govern¬ 
ment forest, 63 [)er cent, of the available area is occupied for cultiva¬ 
tion. 'I'hc cultivated area in 1903-4 was 799 square miles. 'I'hc 
demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 4,54,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 51,000. 'i'he contains part of the highly fertile wheat¬ 

growing tract known as the Jubbulpore Haveli on the west, some good 
but uneven land lying cast of the raihvay, and some hill and forest 
country to the east towards Kundam and Baghraji and also on the 
southern border. 

Jubbulpore City. —Head-quarters of the Division, District, and 
tahsil of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 23"^ 10'N. and 
79*^ 57' E., 616 miles from Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and 784 miles from Calcutta by the East Indian, the two 
lines meeting here. A branch narrow'-gauge railway has recently 
been opened to Gondia, 117 miles distant, on the Bengal-Nagpur 
system. 'I'he city stands in a rocky basin surrounded by low hills, 
about 6 miles from the Narbada river. The gorge of the Narbada at 
Bheraghat, where the river jiasses through the well-known Mariu.l 
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Rocks, is 13 miles distant. Jubbulpore is well laid out, with broad 
and regular streets, and numerous tanks and gardens have been 
constructed in the environs. Its elevation is 1,306 feet above sea-level. 
The climate is comparatively cool, and Jubbulpore is generally consi¬ 
dered the most desirable of the plain stations in the Central Provinces, 
of which it ranks as the second cit\. It is steadily increasing in 
importance, the population at the last four enumerations having been: 
(1872) S5.i88, (i88i) 75 i 075 . (*890 84,481, and (1901) 90,316. Of 
the total in 1901, 63,997 were Hindus, 21,036 Muhammadans, and 
3,432 Christian?,, of whom 2,000 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
Four miles to the west of the city, and included in the municipality, 
is Garhi., once the capital of the Gond dynasty of Garha-MandlS, 
whose ancient keep, known as the Madan Mahal, still crowns a low 
granite range with the old town h ing beneath it. This was constructed 
about 1100 by Madan Singh, and is now in ruins. . It is a small 
building of no architectural pretensions, and its only interest lies in 
its picturesque position, perched iqxin the top of the hill on a huge 
boulder of rock. In the sixteenth century the capital was removed to 
Mandla, and the importance of Garha declined. Of the history of 
Jubbulpore itself nothing is known until it was selected by the Ma- 
rathas as their head-quarters on the annexation of Mandla in 1781. 
In an old inscription now in the Nagpui Museum the name is given 
as Javalipatna. Jubbulpore subsequently.became the head-quarters of 
the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which were 
merged in the Central Provinces in 1861. 

A municipality was constituted in 1864. d'he municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the dec ade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,62,000 
and Rs. 2,57,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,54,000, 
the main sources being octroi (Rs. 1,65,000) and water »-ate (Rs. 29,000); 
and the total expenditure was Rs. 2,38,000, including refunds (Rs. 
56,000), conservancy (Rs. 34,000), repayment of loans (Rs. 28,000), 
general administration and collection of taxes (Rs. 21,000), and water 
supply (Rs. 13,000). Previous to the construction of the existing 
water-works, the tow'n deiiended for its supply on a number of unreli¬ 
able wells, and it was not uncommon for water to be retailed in the 
hot season at one or tw'o annas a pot, 'Phe water-works were opened 
in 1883, and extended to the cantonment and the civil station in 1894. 
They consist of a reservoir constructed on the Khandari stream, about 
seven miles from the city. The masonry embankment is 1,680 feet 
long and 66 feet high, and the catchment area of the reservoir is 5! 
square miles. Water is conveyed to the city in pipes by gravitation. 
The total cost of the works w’as 9-4 lakhs, including the extension. 
The effect of the constant intake of water in a city whose situation 
does not provide good natural drainage has, however, been to render 
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the ground somewhat sodden, and a drainage scheme to counteract 
this tendency is under consideration. 

Jubbulpore includes a cantonment with a population of 13,157. The 
receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged about Rs. 25,000, and in 1903-4 they amounted 
to Rs. 32,000. The ordinary garrison has hitherto consisted of one 
battalion of British and one of Native infantr}', a squadron of Native 
cavalry, and two field batteries; but it is proposed to increase it. 
There are also two companies of Railway Volunteers, and one of the 
Nagpur Volunteer Rifles. Jubbulpore is the head-quarters of a general 
officer, and the garrison is included in the Mhow division. A central 
gun-carriage factory for India was opened in 1905. A Government 
grass farm, combined with a military dairy, has also been established. 

Jubbulpore is an important commercial and industrial town. It 
receives the grain and other produce of the greater part of Jubbulpore 
1 )istrict, and of portions of SeonT and Mandla. d'he factories include 
spinning and weaving mills, pottery works, a brewer)' and ice factory, 
oil- and flour-mills, the workshops of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and four hydraulic presses for r^//-hemp. The local handi¬ 
crafts are cloth-weaving, brass-working, stone-cutting, and the manu¬ 
facture of images from marble, ^nd of studs, buttf)ns, and other orna¬ 
ments from agate j^ebblcs. Till lately a considerable tent-making 
industry was carried on, at first by the Thagf,, who were kept in con¬ 
finement here, and their descendants,,and afterwards at a Reformatory 
school; but this has now ceased. There are six printing presses, w'ith 
English, Hindi, and Urdu type : and an English weekly and a Hindi 
newspaper are jniblished. 

Jubbulpore is the liead-quarters not only of the ordinary District 
staff, but of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge of the Jubbulpore 
Division, a Conservator of I'orests, a Superintending and an Irrigation 
Engineer, the Superintendent of Telegraphs for the Central Provinces, 
and an Inspector of Schools. One of the three Central jails and one 
of the two lunatic asylums in the Province are located here. The 
industries carried on in the Central jail include the weaving of cloth 
for pillow and mattress cases, and of net money-bags, the manufacture 
of wire netting for local use, and of thick bedding cloth and Scotch 
and Kidderminster carpets for .sale. Fifty-five looms were employed 
in making carpets in 1903-4. The Church Missionary Society, the 
Zanana Mission, and the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and American 
Methodist Churches have mission stations in Jubbulpore, and support 
several orphanages and schools. A Government Arts college affiliated 
to the Allahabad University, with law and engineering classes attached 
to it, had 114 students in 1903-4. There are also three high schools, 
one maintained by the Church Missionary Society with 79 pupils, 
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one by a Muhkmmadan society with 8 pupils, and one by a Hindu 
society with 87 pupils, training institutions for male and female 
teachers, and 53 other schools. Schools for European boys and 
girls are maintained by the Church Missionary Society and the Roman 
Catholic Mission, with the assistance of Government grants. There 
is also a Reformatory, to which youthful offenders from the whole 
Province are sent and taught different handicrafts. It contains 
125 inmates, and is the successor of the old school for the children 
of Thags arrested in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore contains 
a general hospital, the Lady Elgin Hospital for women, three dis¬ 
pensaries, and a veterinary dispensary. 

Jubo.—Town in the State of Khairpur, Sind, Bombay, situated in 
26® 22' N. and 69^* 34' E. Population (1901), 6,924. The inhabitants 
deal chiefly in goats and .sheep; and rough carpets of goat’s hair are 
also manufactured. Jubo contains the ruins of a fort built by the 
late Mir. 

Jukal. —‘Crown’ ^yYQ-tdluk of the Atraf-i-balda District, Hyderabad 
State, lying to the south-west of Nizamabad District, with an area of 
87 square miles. Its population in 1901 was 15,789, compared with 
10,883 1891. The suh-Za/?/^ contains 22 villages, and Jukal (3,350) 

is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 66,000. The 
soil is mostly regar or black cotton soil. 

Jullundur Division {Jalandhar ).—A Division of the Punjab, 
stretching from the borders of Tibet on the north-east across the 
valleys of the Upper Beas and Sutlej to the borders of the Bikaner 
desert on the south-west. It lies between 29® 55' and 32® 59' N. and 
73® 52' and 78° 42' E. The Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the 
town of Jullundur. The Division comprises all varieties of scene and 
soil, from the tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Kulu and 
Kangra, to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the and tracts of Feroze- 
pore. ’Phe population increa.sed from 3,787,945 in 1881 to 4,217,670 
in 1891, and to 4,306,662 in 1901. The area is 19,410 square mile.s, 
and the density of population 222 persons per square mile, as com¬ 
pared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 1901 Hindus formed 
52 per cent, of the population (2,242,490), while other religions 
included 1,457,193 Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 
4,176 Buddhists, 33 Parsts, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 
were natives). 'Phe Division contains five Districts, as shown 
in the table on the next page. 

Of these, Kangra lies entirely in the hills, sloping away to the sub¬ 
montane District of Hoshiarpur. The rest lie in the plains. The 
Division contains 6,415 villages and 37 towns, of which the following 
had in 1901 a population exceeding 20,000: Jullundur (67,735), 
I krozepore (49,341), and Ludhiana (48,649). Besides the adminis- 
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District. 

Area in 
s({uare miles. 

Population^ 

19U1. 

Land revenue 
and ceseea, 

. 1903 - 4 .^ 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

Kangra .... 

9.978 

768,134 

* 0,73 

Hoshiarpnr . 

2,344 

989,782 

16,41 

Jullundur 

J. 43 » 

9 * 7,587 

* 7,75 

Ludhiana . 

1.455 

67 . 3.097 

12,43 

Ferozepore 

4,302 

958,072 

* 4,27 

Total 

19,410 

4 , 306,662 

7*.58 


trative charge of these British Districts, tlie Commissioner has political 
control over five Native States, which are shown below, with their area 
and population : 

Area in ' Population, 
wjnare lyoi. 

(» 3 o ’ 3 J 4 > 35 ' 

1,200 I74,o^5 

167 77,5or» 

420 54/*7<> 

• • ^*4^ I 124,912 

Total 3,059 745.490 

'I'he total population of these Native States increased from 620,203 
in 1881 to 709,811 in 1891, and 745,490 in 1901, of whom 52^ per 
cent, were Hindus (392,148), while other religions included 245,403 
Muhammadans, 105,304 Sikhs, 1,993 573 Buddhists, 4 Parsis, 

and 65 Christians. The density of the population is 244 persons per 
square mile. The States contain 1,053 villages and 12 towns, of which 
Maler Koti.a (21,122) alone exceeds 20,000 inhabitants. 

Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of com¬ 
mercial importance, while Kangra and Jawala Mukhi are famous for 
their religious associations. The Division practically corresponds to 
the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. Kangra fort has been many 
times besieged, while more recent battle-fields are those of Mudki, 
Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon in the first Sikh War (1845). 

Jullundur District {Jalandhar ).—District in the Jullundur Divi¬ 
sion, Punjab, lying between 30° 56' and 31® 37' N. and 75° 5' and 
76® i6' E., with an area of 1,431 square miles. It occupies the 
southern part of the dodb (called the BisT Jullundur Doab), or 
country between the Beas and Sutlej. The latter river forms its 
southern border, separating it from Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in 
shape the District is an irregular triangle with its base on that river. 
The State of Kapurthala separates it on the west from the Beas and 
its confluence with the Sutlej. .'Vlong its north-east border lies the 


I Kapurthala 
; Mand! 
i Maler Kotla 
i Suket 
i Faridkot . 
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District of Hoshiarpur ; and in the centre of this portion, between the 
Jullundur and Nawashahr tahsih^ is a detached tract of Kapflrthala 
territory which forms the Phagwara tahsll of that State. The valley of 
the Sutlej is marked by a high, well-defined bank, 
aspects* North of this lies a plateau whose highest point, at 
Rahon near the eastern corner of the Di.strict, is 
1,012 feet above sea-level. Thence it .slopes gradually westwards 
towards the Beas. No hill or rock breaks the level of this plateau, 
which lies entirely within the zone of rich cultivable soil that skirts the 
foot of the Himalayas, and was regarded by the Sikhs as the garden of 
the Punjab. At places a few acres are covered with sand ; but, except 
in these rare spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation 
spreads over the plain from end to end. .South of the high bank of the 
.Sutlej lies the Bet or khadar^ a strip of alluvial soil annually fertilized 
by deposits of silt from that river, although the opening of the Sirhind 
Canal has greatly reduced its flow, and it now runs almost dry for eight 
months in the year. The only important stream is the East or White 
Bein, which, rising east of Rahon and running along the Hoshiarpur 
border, traverses the Phagwara tahsil of KapQrthala State, and thence 
meanders westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives several 
torrents from the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur, These bring down de¬ 
posits of sand, which are doing considerable damage to the cultivated 
lands on its eastern bank. 


The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and contains 
nothing of geological interest. Cultivation has advanced to such a 
point that there is little in the way of natural vegetation beyond the 
weeds that come up with the crops throughout North-west India. 
I'rees are almost always planted : and, owing to the proximity of the 
Himalayas, several kinds succeed very well, among them the mango 
and her {Zizyphus Jujuba), The river banks arc in places fringed with 
a dense growth of high grasses, as in Ferozcporc and adjoining 
Districts. 


Wolves are .seen but very rarely, and towards Kapurthala antelope, 
titlgaiy and hares are found. Field-rats abound, and do no small 
amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate. In the hot season, with the 
exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive ; in the cold 
season frosts are light, and confined to January and February. The 
average mean temperature of January is 56°, and of June 93°. The 
mortality varies very much with the rainfall, owing to the prevalence of 
malaria in rainy years. Plague made its first appearance in the Punjab 
in the village of Khatkar Kalan in this District in 1897. 

Owing to the nearness of the hills, the rainfall is fairly constant. 
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The annual average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at Jullun- 
dur, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 in the winter. 
During the ten years ending 1903 the heaviest fall was 60 inches at 
Nawashahr in 1900-1, and the lightest ii inches, in 1899-1900, at 
Jullundur. There were disastrous floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to 
the railway embankment giving insufficient passage to the floods caused 
by the unusually heavy rains. 

Early legends attribute the name of the dodb to the Daitya king 
Jalandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile of mountains. 
His mouth, the legend says, was at Jawala Mukhi, 
his feet at Multan, where in ancient times the Beas 
and Sutlej met, and his back under the upper part of the J ullundur 
Doab, including the present District. The earliest mention of Jul¬ 
lundur occurs in the accounts of the Buddhist council held at Kuvana, 
near that city, early in the Christian era, under the auspices of Kan- 
ishka. When visited in the seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was 
the capital of the Rajput kingdom of 'I'rigartta, which also included the 
modern Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra and the States of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket. Towards the end of the ninth century the Rdja- 
tarangitn records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of 'I'rigartta, by 
Sankara Chandra of Kashmir., 'I'he town was taken by Ibrahim Shah 
Ghorl about 1088 •, and from that time the country appears to have 
remained under Muhammadan rule, the Jullundur Doab being gener¬ 
ally attached to the proviiicc of Lahore. During the Saiyid dynasty 
(r4T4- 51), however, the authority of Delhi was but weakly maintained; 
and the dodb became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, and especially of the long campaign of the Khokhar chief 
Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Jullundur the Mughal forces 
concentrated in 1555, when Humayun returned to do battle for his 
kingdom, and the neighbourhood was the scene of Bairam’s defeat by 
the imperial forces in 1560. Adina Beg, the last and most famous 
of the governors of Jullundur, played an important part during the 
downfall of Muhammadan power in the Punjab, holding the balance 
between the Delhi emperor, the Sikhs, and Ahmad Shah Durrani. 
Both Niirmahal and Kartarpur were sacked by Ahmad Shah, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt Jullundur 
in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the Mughal power early found strong support 
in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly established 
themselves by force of arms as independent rulers throughout the dodb. 
In 1766 the towm of Jullundur fell into the hands of the Faizullahpuria 
misl^ or confederacy, then led by Khushhal Singh. His son and 
successor, Budh Singh, built a masonry fort in the town, while several 
other leaders fortified themselves in its suburbs. Phillaur was seized 
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by Budh Singh, who made it the capital of a considerable State; and 
the Muhammadan Rajputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had been 
conferred in during the reign of Jahangir) were early ousted by 
Sardar Tara Singh. Ghaiba, who built a fort, and made himself master 
of the surrounding territory. But meanwhile Ranjit Singh was consoli¬ 
dating his power in the south ; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, 
and he converted the sarai into a fort to command the passage of the 
Sutlej; and in 1811 Diwan Mohkam Chand was dispatched to annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Doab. Budh Singh fled 
across the Sutlej ; and though his troops offered some resistance to 
the invader, the Maharaja successfully established his authority in the 
autumn of that year. Thenceforth Jullundur was the capital of the 
Sikh possessions in the doad till British annexation. Nakodar was 
seized in r8i6, the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their 
estates, and the w’hole country brought under the direct management 
of the Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh GhulSm Muhi-ud-din, 
the last official apjiointed from the court of Lahore, a tyrannical ruler, 
who exacted irregular taxes. He made over the tract to his son, Imam- 
ud-dln, but neither resided regularly in the dod/}, their charge being 
entrusted to lieutenants, the best known of whom were Sandhe Khan 
in Hoshi.arpur and Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the whole of 
the Jullundur DoSb, and it became the Commissionership of the I’rans- 
Sutlej States. For two years the administration was directly under the 
Supreme Government; but in 1848 the (.’ommissioner became sub¬ 
ordinate to the Resident at J ahore, and in the succeeding year, when 
events forced on the annexation of the Punjab, the administration of 
the do(Vf was assimilated to the general system. The Commissioner’s 
head-quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of Jul¬ 
lundur, Hoshiariiur, and Kangra were created. 'I’he fort at Phillaur 
was occupied as an artillery magazine, and cantonments formed there 
and at Nakodar, which continued to be occupied till 1857 and 1854 
respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur muti¬ 
nied and marched off to join the rebel forces at Delhi; the authorities 
were, however, not altogether unprepared, and though the mutineers 
succeeded in escaping unmolested, they were prevented from doing 
serious damage. Raja Randhir Singh of Kapurthala rendered invalu¬ 
able assistance at this time, both in supplying troops and, by the 
exercise of his personal .influence, in helping to preserve the peace of 
the dod/f. 

'Phe tombs at Nakodak and Nur Jahan’.s sarai at Nurmahaj, arc 
the chief remains of antiquarian interest. 
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The population of the District at the last four enumerations was: 
{1868) t94,4i8, (i88i) 789,555. (1891) 907,583, and (1901) 917,587, 
dwelling in 10 towns and 1,216 villages. It increased ^ 

by 1*1 per cent, during the last decade, the increase 
being greatest in the Jullundur iahsil and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the Province. The District 
is divided into the four tahslls of Jullundur, Nawashahr, Phillaur, 
and Nakodar, the head-quarters of each being at the place from 
which it is named. The chief towns are Jullundur, the head-quarters 
of the District, and the municipalities of Kartarpur, Alawalpur, 
Phillaur, Nurmahal, Rahon, Nawashahr, Banga, and Nakodar. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901 :— 


'J'ahstf. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of ! 

- § 

at 

« si g. 

§ = 1 * 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween tSqi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
« rite. 

Jullundur . 

39 ^ 

3 409 .305,976 

782.4 

+ 3-6 

14,209 

Nawashahr 

299 

3 274 196,3.39 

656.7 

- 4-5 

7,820 

I’billaur . 

298 

3 1 222 192,860 

647.2 

+ 1.7 

6,285 

Nakodar , 

. 37 * 

I 1 .311 222,412 

599-5 

+ 2.5 

4,789 

District total 


10 :1,216 j 917,587 

641-2 

+ 1-1 

33 , 10.3 


Note.— The figurps foi the aieas of tahsils are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area is that gi\eii in the Census Report, 

Muhammadans number 427,011, or more than 45 per cent, of the 
total ; Hindus, 368,051, or 40 per cent. ; and Sikhs, 125,817, or nearly 
14 per cent. Punjabi i.s spoken throughout the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or J.ats, who number 
185,000, or 20 per cent, of the total, and own half the villages. About 
185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some of these claim a 
Rajput origin; others have no traditions of being anything but Jats. 
Taken as a whole, they are an honest, industrious, sturdy, and vigorous 
folk, addicted to no form of serious crime, except female infanticide. 
The Muhammadan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The 
Arains (143,000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhammadans, and are a peaceable people without 
the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient cultivators. The 
RSjputs (50,000) come third. More than four-fifths are Muhammadans, 
but they nearly all preserve Hindu customs. They formerly held 
a more important position in the District than they do now, and 
carefully maintain the traditions of their former greatness; and, 
despising work as beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as 
agriculturists to the Jats. The Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan 
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they are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs. The AwSns 
(i 2,000) also are all Muhammadans. They claim to have come from 
Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages marks them as converts 
to Islam. Other agricultural tribes worthy of mention are Sainis 
(16,000), who are clever market-gardeners j Kambohs (6,000), mainly 
Sikhs ; and Gujars (20,000), who are found everywhere. The Khattris 
(26,000) are the most important of the commercial tribes, the Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the most important are the 
Chamars (leather-workers, 96,000), C'huhras (scavengers, 41,000), 
Kumhars (potters, 15,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 15,000), Mochis 
(cobblers, 20,000), TarkhSns (carpenters, 32,000, many of whom 
are landowners), Jhinwars (watermen, 29,000), Julahas (weavers, 
16,000), Nais (barbers, 15,000), ChhTmbas and Dhobis (washermen, 
12,000), and Telis (oil-presseih, 14,000). Brahmans number 32,000. 
Half the population is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the stations belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It was established 
in 1847. In 1901 the District contained 276 native C-hri.stians. 

Lying as Jullundur does close to the Outer Himalayas, an absolute 
failure of the rains is almost unknotvn; and apart from the protection 
afforded by the numerous wells, tlie soil is sufficiently 
charged with moisture to resist anything but ab.solutc 
drought. More than 40 per cent, of the cultivated area is a good 
alluvial loam; patches of clay soil, amounting in all to 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, are found all over the District, while 24 per cent, 
is sandy soil, of which half is found in the Jullundur tahsil. .V small 
proportion is uncultivable, being covered by sandhills. 

The District is held almost entirely by communities ol ]>easant 
proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 sejuare miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue lecords 
of 1903-4 is 1,357 square miles, as shown below •— 



Jullundur 
Nawashahr . 
Phillaur 
Nakodar 


Total. 

i 

Cultivate (J. 

Irrijjateil. 

C'ultitable 

waste. 

391 

337 

104 

23 

30^ 

217 

146 

43 

2i)I 

244 

i 11 

19 

371 

29s 

- * 

118 

— 

25 


Total 


The chief crop of the spring harvest is w'beat, which occupied 
430 square miles in 1903-4; gram covered 177 st^uarc miles; and 
barley only 16 square miles. Maize is the staple product of the 
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autumn harvest, occupying 149 square miles, while pulses covered 121. 
Sugar-cane, which occupied 49 square miles, is commercially of the 
greatest importance to the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay 
the whole or the greater part of the revenue. Very little great millet 
is grown (14 square miles), and practically no .spiked millet; cotton 
covered 28 square miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

The cultivated area increased by only 800 acres during the ten years 
ending 1901, and hardly any further increase can be anticipated, 
'rhere has, however, been a considerable development of well-sinking, 
more than 8,000 wells having been constructed since the settlement 
of 1880-5. Practically no cultivable land is now left untilled ; and 
the pressure on the soil, which in 1901 was, excluding the urban 
population, 718 persons per cultivated square mile, can only be met 
by emigration. The District has already sent numbers of its sons 
to the Chenab (Colony, to the Jamrao ('anal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa; and many arc in civil 01 military employment in other 
parts of India, The remittances of these emigrants add enormously 
to the natural resources of the District, and the greater jiortipn of the 
Government revenue collected in it is requireil by the post offices 
to enable them to cash money orders issued on them. Loans under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act for the construction of wells are 
popular and faithfully applied ; during the five years ending 1904 more 
than Rs. 54,000 was atlvanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
ilone in the way of improving the fjuality of the crops grown. 

Jullundur is not well adapted for breeding cattle, and it is estimated 
that for ploughing and working the wells no less than 10,000 bullocks 
[ler annum have to be imported. These are generally obtained at the 
Amritsar, Sirsa, and Hissnr fains, and from Patiala and h'ero/epore. 
Although some places in the Jullundur Doab are mentioned in the 
Ai/i-i-.ikl>ar'i as famous for a breed of liorses, the ponies are not now 
specially \aluable. One horse and four donkey stallions are kept by 
the District board. Th%re aie Aery few camels, and sheep and goats 
are not imjiortant. The country is so fully cultivated that little ground 
for grazing is left, e.xcept along the Sutlej and in places near the Bein. 
Large numbers of cattle are driven from a distance to these favoured 
.spots, and considerable sums arc levied in grazing fees by the owners 
of the land. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 479 square miles, or 44 [ler 
cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, and 1,455 ^^res from streams and tanks. In 
addition, 56 square miles, or 5 per cent., were subject to inundation 
from the Sutlej. Wells are the mainstay of the District; and there 
are 28,609 masonry wells worked by cattle, chiefly on the rope-and- 
bucket system, liesidcs 464 unbricked wells, water-lifts, and lever wells. 
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The Persian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water near 
the surface. 

The District contains two small plantations * reserved ’ under the 
Forest Act, consisting chiefly of sMsham and iukar^ and covering 
262 acres, with a military Reserve of 885 acres. It is on the whole 
well wooded, almost every one of the wells which it contains being 
surrounded by a small coppice; but, as already noticed, waste land 
is very scarce. Phillaur is the winter head-quarters of the Bashahr 
Forest division, and a great wood mart, to which quantities of timber 
are floated down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Beas and the Sirhind Canal. 

Kankar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radius of ten miles 
from Jullundur town. Saltpetre is manufactured from saline earth. 

A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal products 
being the coarse cotton cloth which supplies most of the dress of the 
people, and coloured stripes and checks. Large 

comm^cations coarse cotton fabrics {khaddar) are 

exported to Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind. RShon 
had once a great reputation for a superior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk-weaving is carried on at Jullundur town, 
and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn being valued 
at 2 lakhs. The gold and silver manufactures are flourishing, but 
in no way remarkable, and the out-turn is insufficient for local require¬ 
ments. Besides ornaments, silver wire and gold and silver lace are 
made. The District has some reputation for carpenter’s work, and 
chairs are made at Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. Brass vessels 
arc manufactured in man}’ parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27,000, 
of which half is exported. 'I’he thin pottery known as ‘ paper pottery ’ 
is made in the District, and glazed and coloured tile-work of unusual 
excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one man. There are two 
flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached to one of them is a small 
iron and brass foundry. 'J'he number of factor) employes in 1904 
was 73. 

The traffic of the District is mainly in agricultural produce. In 
ordinary years grain is imported from Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the 
Sikh States for export to the hills ; other articles of import are piece- 
goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, iron from Ferozepore, Amrit¬ 
sar, and Karachi, brass and copper vessels from Jagadhri, Amritsar, 
and Delhi, rice from Kangra, and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar 
and molasses are largely manufactured to supply the markets of Bikaner, 
Lahore, the Punjab, and Sind. ^Vheat, cotton cloth, and silk goods are 
the other principal exports. 

The Di.strict i.s traversed by the main line of the North-Western 
Railway, and branch lines are contemplated from Jullundur town to 
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Kaptlrthala and Hoshiarpur. It is exceptionally well provided with 
roads, the total length of metalled roads being 158 miles and of 
unmetalled roads 337 miles. The most important of the former are 
the grand trunk road, which traverses the District parallel with the 
railway, and the road from Jullundur to Hoshiarpur; these, with some 
minor roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public Works 
department, the rest being under the District board. The Sutlej is 
navigable only in the rains; there are twelve ferries. 

Jullundur, thanks to the excellence of its soil and the nearness of the 
hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the famines that have 
visited the Punjab since annexation has affected the Famine 
District at all seriously, and it was classed by the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure from famine. The area of 
crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 per cent, 
of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by three 
or four Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. It is divided into 


four tahsUs, each under a tahsildar assisted by a naib- 
tah^lddr\ Jullundur compri.ses its northern portion. 


Administration. 


and Nawashahr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order from 


east to west, the southern. 


The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice. Civil judicial work is in charge of a District Judge, 
and both these officers are sulK)rdinate to the Divisional and Session.s 


judge of the Jullundur Civil Division, which consists of the District of 
Jullundur alone. There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and 
one at each outlying tahsil. 'J’here are also a C antonment Magistrate 
at Jullundur and eight honorary magistrates. 'I'he common forms of 
crime are burglary and theft. 

In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed part of 
the Duaba Bist Jalandhar, one of the sarkdrs of the Lahore Subah. 
'rhe later Mughal emperors soon dropped the cash assessments of Raja 
Todar Mai as unprofitably just, and leased clusters of villages to the 
highest bidder. Under the Sikh confederacies even this remnant of 
system disappeared, and the ruler took whatever he could get. Ranjit 
Singh followed the same principle with a greater show of method, giving 
large grants of land in jdgir on service tenure, and either leasing the 
rest to farmers or entrusting the collection of the revenue to kdrddrs, 
who paid him as little as they dared. When in 1846 the dodb came 
into British possession, a summary settlement was made by John 
l.Awrence. The assessment, which amounted to 13J lakhs, worked 
well, and the total demand of the regular settlement {1846-51) was 
only Rs. 20,000 less. The assessment was again mainly guess-work, 
the demand of the summary settlement being varied onh' where circum- 
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stances suggested an increase or demanded some relief. A revision 
carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in a‘demand of 15 lakhs. 
This has been paid very easily ever since, and the District is prosperous 
and contented. The rates average Rs. 4--10-0 (maximum Rs. 5-8-o> 
minimum Rs. 3-12-0) on ‘wet’ land, and Rs. 1-8-0 (maximum 
Rs. 2-4-0, minimum 12 annas) on ‘dry’ land. The demand, includ¬ 
ing cesses, for 1903-4 was 17-8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary 
holding is i-S acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees :— 


i88o-j. I 1890-1. iQtxi-i. 1903-4- I 

I.and revenue • . i 12,24 1 13,82 14,22 i4,o,n 1 

Total revenue . j 17,03 j 19,74 20,42 20,25 ' 

The District contains nine inunicipalitie.s; Jui.ll’ndur, Kartarpur, 
Af.awalpur, Thit-laur, Nurmahal, Rahon, Nawashahr, Banga, and 
Nakouar. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,55,000. The expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 1,48,600, public works and education being the prin¬ 
cipal items. 

The regular police force consists of 453 of all ranks, including 56 
cantonment and 78 munii;ipal police. The Superintendent usually has 
three in.spectors under him. The village watchmen number 1,305. 
There are twelve police stations, two road-i)osts, and two outiiosts. 
The fort at Phillaur was made over in i8yt to the Police 'I'raining 
School and central bureau of the Criminal Identification department, 
'i'he District jail at head-tjuarters contains accommodation for 318 
prisoners, 'fhe chief industries carried on in the jail are the iiianu- 
lacture of paper and lithographic printing. 

The District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 
the proportion of literate persons was 3-6 per cent. (6-4 males and 
0-3 females). The number of pui'ils under instruction was 7,624 in 
1880-1, 15,102 in 1890-1, 13,191 in 1900-r, and 13,874 in 1903—4. 
The District possessed in 1903—4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular 
high schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle .schools, and 
3 English and 124 vernacular primary schools for boys, and 23 verna¬ 
cular primary schools for girls. In addition, there were 7 advanced and 
262 elementary (private) schools. The number of girls in the public 
schools was 699, and in the private schools 941. '^I'he most important 
schools are at Jullundur town. T'he total expenditure on education 
in T9p3 4 was i-t lakhs, the greater part of vi'hich was met by Local 
and Provincial funds. 
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Besides the Jullundur civil hospital, the District has ten outlying 
dispensaries. At these institutions 154,504'out-patients and 4,247 in¬ 
patients were treated in 1904, and 12,883 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 20,000, contributed in nearly equal shares by 
District and municipal funds. There is a leper asylum at Dakhni. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903—4 was 21,801, repre¬ 
senting 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is compulsory in 
the town of Jullundur. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press); W. E. Purser, Settlement 
Report (1892).] 

Jullundur Tahsll {Jalandhar). —Northern tahsll of Jullundur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 31° xz' and 31° 37^ N. and 75" 26' and 
75° 49' E,, with an area of 391 s([uarc miles. 'I'he population in 190T 
was 305,976, compared with 295,301 in 1891. The head-quarters are 
at the town of Jui,i,unj)UK (population, 67,735); contains 

the towns of Kartarpur (10,840) and Ai.aw^ai.pt'r (4,423), with 
409 villages. I'he land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
4-8 lakhs, 'I'he greater part of the tahsil consists of an upland plateau, 
with a light soil and frequent sand-hillocks, but along the north-eastern 
border is a belt of extremely fertile land averaging about 6 miles in width. 

Jullundur Town {Jalandhay). —Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31° 20^ N. and 75” 35' PI, on 
the North-Western Railway and grand trunk road. It is distant by rail 
from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from Bombay 1,247 niiles, and from Karachi 
916 miles. Population (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, whom 
-4 j 7 iS were Hindus, 40,081 Muhammadans, 901 Sikhs, and 1,543 
(’hristians. Jullundur was, when visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a large city, 
2 miles in circuit, the capital of a Rajput kingdom. It was taken by 
Ibrahim Shah of Ohor about 1088. Under the Mughals Jullundur 
was the capital of a sarkdr \ it was burnt by the Sikhs in 1757, and 
(-aptured by the P'aizullahpuria confederacy in 1766. Ranjit Singh 
annexed it in r8ii, and in 1846 Jullundur became the head-quarters 
of the territory acquired by the British after the first Sikh War. The 
town is surrounded by several .suburbs known as hastis, the most 
important of which are Basti l^anishmandan (population. 2,770) and 
Basti Shaikh Darwesh (7,109), founded by An.sari Shaikhs from Kani- 
guram in the seventeenth century. The town contains two flour-mills, 
to one of which is attached a small iron and brass foundry. The 
number of hands employed in 1904 was 73. Silk is also manufactured, 
and good carpenter's w'ork is turned out. 'I'he municipality was created 
in 1867. 'i'he income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs, 70,600, and the expenditure Rs. 68,800. In 1903-4 the income 
amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure to 
Rs. 86,900, the main items being public health (Rs. 32,300) and 
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administration (Rs. 28,600). The chief educational institutions are 
four Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the municipality, 
the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branches of the Arya 
Sam 3 j. There is also a civil hospital. 

The cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the south-east 
of the town. Population (1901), 13,280. The garrison usually consists 
of two batteries of field artillery, one battalion of British infantry, 
one regiment of Native cavalry, and a battalion of Native infantry, with 
a regimental d^p6t. The income and expenditure from cantonment 
funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 40,000 and 
Rs. 41,000 respectively. There is an aided Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Jumkha. —Petty State in Rewa K.vnth.a, Bombay. 

Jummoo. —Province and town in Kashmir State. See Kashmir 
AND Jammu and Jammu Town. 

Jumna (Yamunn ; the Diamouna of Ptolemy, Jotnancs of Pliny, and 
Johares of Arrian).—A great river of Northern India. Rising in the 
Tehri State (31^ i' N., 78° 27' E.), eight miles west of the lofty moun¬ 
tain Bandarpunoh (20,731 feet), it flows past the sacred .shrine of 
Jamnotri, and winds through the Outer Himalayas for 80 miles, 
receiving a few small streams. At the point where it passes into the 
Dun, the valley between the Himalayas and the Siwalik.s, it receives 
the Tons, which is there the larger stream. Its course now runs south- 
we.st for 22 miles, dividing the Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Dehra Dun 
(United Provinces) ; two large affluents, the Giri from Sirmur on the 
west and the Aisan from Dehra on the east, join it here. The Jumna 
pierces the Siwaliks 95 miles from its source, at Khara, and divide.s 
Ambala and Karnal Districts in the Punjab from Saharanpur and 
Muzafiarnagar in the United Provinces. It is a large river at Faizabad, 
where it gives off the Western and Ea.stern Jumna Canals. Near 
Bidhauli in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut District from the Punjab, till it reaches 
Delhi. 'Pen miles below Delhi it gives off the Agra Canal from its 
western bank at Okhla. It then turns south-east for 27 miles to 
Dankaur, when it again resumes a southerly course. In this portion it 
receives on the east the Kotha Nadi and the Hindan, and on the west 
the Sabi Nadi. Below Delhi the river forms the boundary between 
Gurgaon District in the Punjab and Bulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It then enters Muttra and, crossing it, turns 
east till the borders of Agra are reached. Throughout its course in 
this District, where it receives the Banganga, and also in Etawah, it 
winds in a remarkable manner, its bed lying between high banks which 
are furrowed by steep ravines. Just before Jalaun District is reached 
the great river Chambal from Rajputana joins it; and the Jumna then 
divides the three Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad frQm 
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Jakun, Hamirpur, and Banda. In Cawnpore District the Sengar, and 
in Fatehpur the Non and Rind, flow into it; close to Hamirpur it 
receives the Betwa, and in Banda District the Ken. It finally falls 
into the Ganges below Allahabad, 860 miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course in the 
United Provinces than the Ganges ; but it is not so large or important 
a river, and does not carry as much water as is required by the canals 
taken from it. The supply is therefore increased from the Ganges by 
means of the cut into the Hindan; and the Irrigation Commission 
(1901) recently proposed to make more water from the Ganges available 
by increasing the supply of the Ixiwer Ganges Canal through a cut from 
the Sarda. The J umna supplies drinking-water to the cities of Agra 
and Allahabad, which possesses, when fresh, special virtue in destroying 
the enteric microbe. It is crossed by railway bridges near Sarsawa in 
Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, Agra, Kalpi (2,626 feet in width), and 
Allahabad (3,230 feet), 'fhe breadth of water-surface in the dry season 
varies from 2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 cubic 
feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 in* the dry 
season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 118,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, and 
large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kankar (nodular lime¬ 
stone) and conglomerate in Etawah District. Before the opening of 
the East Indian Railway, much cotton grown in Bundelkhand was sent 
down the river from Kalpi. At present timber is carried down the 
upper portion, and stone and grain in the lower courses. The 
principal towns on or near its bank are : Delhi in the Punjab; and 
Bagh{iat, Mat, Brindaban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, FirozSbad, Batesar, 
Etawah, Kalpi, Hamirpur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Jumna Canal, Eastern.—An important irrigation work in the 
Upper Doar of the United Provinces, taking off from the left or east¬ 
ern bank of the Jumna. The canal is drawn from a branch of the 
river which divides soon after piercing the Siwiilik.s. The bed at this 
jjoint has a rapid slope over boulders and shingle, and the sui)ply is 
easily maintained by spurs. For some miles the canal itself flow's 
over a similar bed. The main channel is 129 miles long, and there 
are 729 miles of distributaries and 447 of drains. Immediately after 
the British occupation of the Doab, recurring famines pointed to the 
urgent necessity for irrigation, and surveys commenced in 1809, but 
work was not begun till 1823. Funds were limited, and the canal w’as 
first opened in January, 1830. Sir Proby Cautley’s experience on this 
canal was of great assistance in carrying out the magnificent works of 
the more important Upper Ganges Canal. The line followed kept 
closely to that of an old canal of the seventeenth century. It has been 
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much improved since it was opened, by providing falls (which also supply 
power for flour-mills) to lessen the slope, and by straightening the channel. 

The capital cost at the end of 1830-1 amounted to little more than 
4 lakhs, which had increased to 46 lakhs by the end of 1903-4. The 
canal serves a rich tract in the Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, 
and Meerut, lying between the Hindan and Jumna, and falls into the 
latter river a little below Delhi. It commands an area of 906,000 acres, 
and in 1903-4 irrigated 305,000 acres. The gross revenue has 
exceeded working expenses in every year except during the Mutiny; 
and the net profits are usually high, amounting to 9-9 lakhs or 22 per 
cent, on the capital outlay in 1903-4, while the gross profits were 
i4'5 lakhs. Since 1837-8 the canal has not been used for navigation. 

Jumna Canal, Western.- An important perennial irrigation work 
in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Jumna, and 
irrigating .Anibala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi Districts, and 
parts of the Native States of PatiMa and Jmd. It is by far the oldest 
of the great canals in the Province, and originated in 1 356, when Firo/ 
Shah III utilized the torrent-bed now known as the Chautang to conduct 
water to the royal gardens at Hissar and Hansi. 'Fhis w'as little more 
than a monsoon supply-channel, and after about a hundred years water 
ceased to flow farther than the lands of Kaithal. In 1568 the emyicror 
Akbar re-excavated the work of Firo/ Shah, and brought a supply from 
the Jumna and the Somb into the (iihautang, and so on to Hansi and 
Hissar. This ivas undoubtedly a yierennial canal, as is testified by the 
ancient bridges at KarnSl and Safidon, and the comyilete set of water¬ 
courses with which the canal was provided, besides the original sanad or 
working-plan of the canal which is stilt in existence and promises a supply 
of w'ater all the year round. A yet more ambitious scheme was under¬ 
taken in 1626 by All Mard.an Khan, the engineer of the emperor Shah 
Jahan. The river supply in the western branch of the J umna was dammed 
up annually about 14 miles below the present head-works of the canal, 
and the water led along the drainage line at the foot of the high land 
through Panipat and Sonepat to Delhi. Drainages and escapes were 
fairly w'ell provided for; and the Pulchaddar aqueduct, which took the 
canal across the Najafgarh jhll drain near Delhi, w’as, for the time, 
a great engineering feat, and was retained, with slight modifications, 
when the branch was reopened in 1819. 'The net revenue from the 
canal was reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 horse. With 
the decay of the Delhi empire the upkeep of the canal was no longer 
attended to: water ceased to reach Hansi and Hissar in 1707, the flow 
on Firoz Shah’s line at Safidon stopped in 1720, and the Delhi branch 
ceased to flow in 1753-60. The Delhi branch was reopened in 1819, 
and the Hansi branch in 1825. The alignment of the canal was, 
however, by no means satisfactory ; and as early as 1846 it was noticed 
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that the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, and the high 
banks which cut off the flow of the natural drainage of the country, all 
contributed to rapid deterioration of the soil and decline in health of 
the people. Saline efflorescence was rapidly spreading, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the waterlogged area were affected with chronic disorders of 
the liver and spleen. Betw’een 1870 and 1882 various remodelling 
schemes were sanctioned, with the object of securing increased control 
over the su[)ply and its distribution, greater facilities for navigation, 
and improved drainage; and these have resulted in the complete 
disappearance of the swamps and accumulations of water, and a most 
marked improvement in the health of the people. The Sirsa branch 
was sanctioned in 1888, and this and subsequent minor extensions 
have largely increased the irrigating capacity of the canal. No less 
than 200,000 acres were rendered secure in 1896-7 by the Sirsa branch 
alone. 

The head of the canal is at 'lajewala in Ambala 1 )istrict, in 30° r 7'N. 
and 77® 37^ E., about i|- miles from the point where the river emerges 
from the lower hills. 'I'he river is here crossed by a weir 1,700 feet in 
length, flanked at each end by a scouring sluice and head regulator for 
the Eastern Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the ^V’estern Jumna 
('anal on the right, the full capacities authorized being respectively 
1,300 and 6,380 cubic feet per second. The Western Jumna Canal 
has thus a maximum discharge more than three times that of the 
average flow of the Thames at Teddington. For the first 14 miles of 
its course the canal runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the 
Jumna river. It then effects a junction with the Somb river, a masonry 
dam across which holds up the combined streams and forces them into 
the canal head^ at Dadupur, which is provided with a regulator and 
a rapid a short distance below. After a farther course of about 38 
miles, chiefly in natural channels, there is at Indri a regulator with 
a lock and escape head, where the canal divides into the Sirsa branch 
and the new main line. The Sirsa branch has a capacity of 2,000 
cubic feet per second, and runs for 115 miles, watering the arid tract 
of country between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 miles farther on, the 
main line bifurcates into the Hansi and new Delhi branches. The 
Hansi branch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 2,000 
cubic feet per second, and gives off the Butana branch w'ith a capacity 
of 700 cubic feet per second. The new Delhi branch has a ca[)acity of 
i.,75o cubic feet per second and a length of 74 miles to the point where 
it meets the Okhla navigation canal at Delhi. The total length of main 
canal and branches is 343 miles, of distributaries (major and minor) 
r,797 miles, of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 4,000 
square miles, of which 3,300 square miles are t:ultivable. The average 
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area of crops irrigated during the twent)’ years ending 1894,-5 was 529 
square miles, which rose in the four years ending 1903-4 to an average 
of 944 square miles; and the w’ork is estimated to irrigate altogether 
1,259 square miles. The capital outlay to the end of March, 1904 
(excluding a contribution of lakhs from the Patiala State), was 
172-7 lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending March, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying all interest 
charges and wwking expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 4-4 per cent, on the capital 
outlay. The main line and the new Delhi branch are navigable from 
the head-works to Delhi. I'he Hansi branch is navigable to where it 
meets the Southern Punjab Railway at Hansi. The expenditure on 
the provision for navigation is estimated at 16 lakhs; and, although 
near Delhi there is a certain amount of boat traffic, and timber is 
largely rafted down the canal, this large expenditure has proved hitherto 
a financial loss, and the combination of navigation with irrigation 
a failure. There are flour-mills at several of the falls; but the flour 
and the other mills at Delhi, which at one time were worked advanta¬ 
geously, are now closed, the water being too valuable to be used for 
this purpose. 

Jun9.garh State. —Native State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, 
Bombay, lying between 20° 44' and 21® 53^ N. and 70° and 72° E., 
with an area of 3,284 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Barda and Halar, on the east by Gohelwar, and on the west and south 
by the Arabian Sea. The only elevation rising above the general level 
of the plains is the Girnar group of hills, the highest peak of which, 
GorakhnSth, is about 3,666 feet above sea-level. All the hills are 
volcanic and consist of trap and basalt, but the summit of the Girnar 
is composed of syenite. The principal rivers are the Bhadar and the 
Saraswatl. The Bhadar is the largest river in the State, and much 
irrigation is carried on along its banks and those of its tributaries. 
The Saraswatl, or sacred river of Prabhas Patan, is famous in the 
sacred annals of the Hindus. There is also a densely wooded tract 
called the Gir, hilly in some parts, but in others so low as to be liable 
to floods during the rainy season. 'I’he climate is fairly healthy; but, 
except on the Girnar hill, the heat is excessive from the beginning 
of April to the middle of July. The annual rainfall averages 40 to 
50 inches. 

Until 1472, when it was conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begara 
of Ahmadabad, Junagarh was a Rajput State, ruled by chiefs of the 
Chudasama tribe. During the reign of the emperor Akbar it became 
a dependency of Delhi, under the immediate authority of the Mughal 
viceroy of Gujarat. About 1735, when the representative of the 
Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarit, Sher Khan Bibi, a soldier 
of fortune, expelled the Mughal governor, and established his own 
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rule. Sher Khan’s son Salabat Khan appointed his heir chief of 
JunSgarh, assigning to his younger sons the lands of Bantwa. The 
ruler of Junagarh first entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The chief bears the title of Nawab, and is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. The present chief is tenth in succes¬ 
sion from Sher Khan Babi, the founder of the family. He holds 
a sanad guaranteeing any succession according to Muhammadan law, 
and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. He was created 
a K.C.S.I. in 1899. 

The population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 380,921, 
(1881) 387,499, (1891) 484 »i90i and (1701) 395*428, dwelling in 
7 towns and 811 villages. The decrease in the last decade (19 per 
cent.) was due to the famine of 1899-1900. Distributed according 
to religion, the population includes 301,773 Hindus, 85,684 Muham¬ 
madans, and 7,842 Jains. The capital is Junagarh I'own. Places 
of interest include the sacred mountain of Girnar, crowned with Jain 
temples ; the port of Veraval \ and the ruined temple of Somnath. 

The soil is generally black, with scattered tracts of the lighter kind. 
Irrigation is mainly from wells worked with the Persian wheel and the 
leathern bag. In 1903—4 the area of cultivated land was 859 square 
miles, of which 108 square miles were irrigated. Four stallions are 
maintained for honse-breeding. Agricultural products comprise cotton, 
shipped in con.siderable quantities from the port of Veraval to Bombay, 
wheat, the ordinary varieties of pulse and nullet, oilseeds, and sugar¬ 
cane, of both the indigenous and Mauritius varieties. The Gir district 
contains about 1,200 square miles of good forest. The principal trees 
are teak, black-wood, Jambu, and babul, all of which are used for 
building purposes locally and are a source of revenue to the State, 
The forest, however, is not able to meet all the demands for building 
timber of the whole peninsula, as large quantities are imported by sea 
from the Malabar coast. Stone of good quality is obtainable for 
building. 

'I'he coast-line is well supplied with fair-weather harbours, .suited 
for native craft, the chief being Veraval, Nawabandar, Sutrapara, and 
Mangrol. 'Phese ports supply grain, timber, and other necessaries 
to the greater part of Sorath. The State has its own postal arrange¬ 
ments... The Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar Railway passes 
through the territory. The main roads are from Junagarh town 
towards Jetpur and DhorSjl, and from Junagarh to Veraval. The 
ordinary country tracks serve in the fair season for the passage of 
carts, pack-bullocks, and horses. Oil and coarse cotton cloth are the 
principal manufactures. 

Jun^arh ranks as a first-class State in Kathiawar. The chief lias 
power of life and death over his own people, the trial of British subjects 
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for capital offences re<]iiiring the previous permission of the Agent 
to the Governor. 'J'hough himself paying a tribute of Rs. 65,604 
to the Gaikwar of Rarocla and to the British Government, the Nawab 
of Junagarh receives contributions called zorialln, amounting to 
Rs. 92,421, from a large number of chiefs in Kathiawar. This levy, 
which is collected and paid to the Nawab by British officers of the 
Kathiawar Agency, is a relic of the days of Muhammadan supremacy. 
The gross revenue in 1903-4 was about 26^- lakhs, chiefly derived from 
land (19 lakhs). Junagarh has a mint issuing coin which is current 
only in the State. The British rupee is also current. Revenue survey 
operations are in progress in the State, the total area surveyed up to 
1904 being 2,612 square miles. 'I'lie chief has entered into engage¬ 
ments to prohibit safl^ and to exempt from duty vessels entering his 
ports through stress of weather. Of the eighteen municipalities, the 
largest is Junagarh, with an income of about Rs. 18,000. The State 
maintains a military force of 161 men ; of these 99 are Imperial Service 
Lancers, and the remaining 62 are also mounted men. The total 
strength of the police is 1,760 men, of whom 144 are mounted. There 
are 9 jails, with a daily average of 5 r pri.soners in 1903-4. Besides one 
Arts College attended by 181 students, the State contains one high 
school, and 124 other .schools, with 8,800 pupils. The State maintains 
21 medical institutions, including one ho.spital, which afforded relief 
to 121,000 persons in 1903-4. There is also a leper asylum con¬ 
taining 61 inmates. In the same }ear nearly 10,000 persons were 
vaccinated. 

Junagarh Town. —C'apital of the State of the same name in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 21° 31' N. and 70^* 36' E., 60 miles 
south west of Rajkot. Population (1901), 34,251, including 17,248 
Hindus, 15,911 Musalman.s, and 1,029 Jains. Junagarh, situated 
under the Girnar and Datar hills, is one of the most ])icturesque towns 
in India, while in antiquity and historical interest it yields to none. 
'I'he Uparkot or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist caves, and 
the w'hole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves 
or their remains. The most interesting of these, called Khaprakodia, 
have the appearance of having been once a monastery two or three 
storeys in height. Dr. Burgess, in his Antiguifics of Cutch and 
Kathiawar^ has fully described these caves. The ditch is cut entirely 
out of the rock and forms a strong defence. In the Uparkot are two 
vdvs or wells said to have been built by slave girls of Chudasama rulers 
in olden times; a mosque built by Sultan Mahmud Begara; near 
the mo.sque is a cannon J7 feet long, 7^ feet in circumference at 
the breech, and 9^ inches in diameter at the muzzle; another large 
cannon in the southern portion of the fort is 13 feet long and has 
a muzzle 14 inches in diameter. From the times of the Anhilvada 
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kings the Upurkot has been majiy times besieged, a.nd often taken, 
on which occasions the Raja was wont to flee to the fort on Girnar, 
which from its inaccessibility was almost impregnable. Of late years 
several public buildings have been erected, and the town has been 
much improved by fine houses built by the nobles of the court. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned a fine hospital, the 
Baha-ud-dln Arts College, a library and museum, the Reay Gate with 
a clock-tower, and a fine high school. A collection of shops called 
the MahSbat Circle is in front of the Nawab’s palace. Uparkot is 
the ancient Junagarh ; the j)re.sent town is more correctly called 
Mustatabad, and was built by Mahmvid Begara of Gujarat. 

Jun 3 .padar. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jungle Mahals.—A vague term applied in the eighteenth century 
to the British possessions and semi-independent chiefdoms in Bengal, 
lying between the regular Districts of Birbhum, Burdwan, and Bankura, 
and the hill country of Chot.i Nagpur. As the administration became 
more precise, inconvenience arose from the vagueness of the juris¬ 
diction ; and by Regulation XVIII of 1805 Jungle Mahals were 
C(jnstituted into a distinctly defined District, consisting of 15 parganas 
or nmhais from Birbhum District, 3 from Burdwan (including the 
greater part of Bishnupur), and 5. from Midnapore (including Manbhiim 
and Barabhum). I he separate District of the Jungle Mahals was 
abolished by Regulation XIII of 1833, and the territory redistributed 
among the adjoining Districts. The tract is now comprised within 
Birbhum, the Santal Parganas, Bankura, Midnapore, and the eastern 
Districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, especially Manbhum. 

Junnar Taluka. — Td/uka ol Poona District, Bombay, lying between 
18 59 and ig° 24' N. and 73° 38'and 74^^ 19' E., with an area of 591 
sciuare miles. It contains one town, Junxar (i)opulation, 9,675), the 
head-quarters, and 158 villages, including O titr (6,392). The population 
in 1901 was 117,7531 compared with 115,762 in 1891. Phe density, 199 
persons per square mile, is above the Distiict average. I’he demand 
tor land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 

1 he chief range is that of Harischandragarh. Junnar consists chiefly 
ot the two valleys of the Mina and the Kukdi. A small portion in 
the west is composed of high hilE and rugged valleys. In the east 
the soil is either black, of variable depth, or a poor gravel. Bdjra 
is the staple crop. Ihe climate is dry and healthy, and free from hot 
winds, rile annual rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Junnar Town. —Flead-ijuarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19° 12' N. and 73° 53' E., 

56 miles north of Poona city, and about 16 miles east of the crest 
of the Western Ghats. Population (1901), 9,675. The fort of Junnar, 
otten noticed in Maratha annals, was built by Malik-ut-J'ujar in 1436. 
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In May, 1657, Sivaji surprised and plundered the town, carrying off 
about 10 lakhs in specie, besides other valuable spoil. About miles 
south-west of the town is the hill fort of Shivner, granted in 1599 
to the grandfather of Sivaji; the latter is said to have been born here 
in 1627. During the turbulent times of Maratha warfare Shivner was 
often taken and retaken, and once, in 1670, the forces of Sivaji himself 
were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. Besides fine gates and solid 
fortifications, it is celebrated for its deep springs. They rise in pools 
of great depth, supposed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves 
which pierce the lower portion of the scarp. The chief buildings 
of interest in Junnar are the Jlma Masjid, five hundred years old, 
a mosque dating from the time of Shah Jahan, the Afiz Bagh, and two 
fine dargahs. The hills surrounding the plain of Junnar are honey¬ 
combed with Buddhist caves, many of them of striking interest. Chief 
of these is a circular cave situated in a hill beyond Shivner. Some 
bear traces of fine carving, and there are a few inscriptions dating back 
to the first century of the Christian era. Junnar is supposed to have 
been a town of great importance in the days of the Western Kshatrapas. 
{See Bombay Presidency, Hi.stor}’.) The municipality, which was 
established in 1861, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. 8,800. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi and a tax on houses and lands. Though fallen 
in size and importance since the time of Muhammadan rule, and by 
the subsequent transfer of the seat of government to Poona under 
the Marathns, Junnar is still a place of considerable note." It is the 
chief market of the northern part of the District, and a dep6t for the 
grain and merchandise passing to the Konkan by the Nana ghat. It 
has a high school and nine other schools, attended by 824 boys and 
152 girls, a dispensary, and a Subordinate Judge’s court. It was 
formerly celebrated for the manufacture of papei, but the low rates 
at which the European article is now sold have almost driven native 
paper out of the market. A branch of the Church Missionary Society 
is stationed here. 

Jutogh. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated in 
31° 7' N. and 77® 7' E., about a mile from the western extremity of the 
station of Simla. The land w'as acquired from Patiala in 1843. During 
the summer months one battery of British mountain artillery and two 
companies of the regiment quartered at Sabathu are stationed here. 
Population (March, 1901), 375. 

KabbSlldurga. —Fortified conical hill in the Malavalli taluk of 
Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 30' N. and 77° 18' E., 3,507 
feet high. The sides are very precipitous, and the summit is accessible 
only on one side, where some notches are cut in the solid rock. It 
was a penal settlement for state prisoners under the Hindu and Musal- 
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man dynasties. The poisonous water and noxious climate, aided by 
unwholesome food, soon ended the lives of the victims confined in it. 
The unfortunate Chama Raja and his wife were sent here by the 
Dalavlyi Devaraj in 1734, and Morari Rao, the Maratha chief of Gooty, 
by Haidar Ali, who gave the place the name of Jafarabad. In 1864 
the guns were destroyed and the guards removed. 

Kabbani (also called Kapini or Kapila).—An important tributary 
of the Cauvery. It rises on the Western Ghats in North Wynaad, and 
enters Mysore at the south-west corner of Mysore District. Running 
north-east with a very winding course through the Heggadadevankote 
taluk to near Belatur, it there turns east, and receiving the Nugu and 
(at NanJangQd) the Gundal, botli from the south, joins the Cauvery at 
Tirumakiidal Narsipur, the confluence being esteemed a spot of great 
sanctity. The Kabbani is a fine perennial river, 150 to 200 yards wide, 
and has a total course of about 150 miles, of which 120 are in Mysore. 
The Rampur channel, 32 miles long, drawn from it, irrigates nearly 
1,400 acres. 

Kabirwala. —Northernmost tahsil of Multan District, Puryab, lying 
between 30® 5'and 30° 45' N. and 71° 35' and 72® 36" E., with an area 
of 1,603 square miles. The population in 190T was 130,507, compared 
with 113,412 in 1891, It contains the town of Talamba (population, 
2,526) and 320 villages, including Kabirwala, the head quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 5-2 lakhs. The Ravi 
runs through the northern portion of the tahsil to its junction with the 
Chenab in the north-west corner. The north and west portions are 
irrigated by the Sidhnai Canal, while the south consists.of uncultivated 
Bar jungle, 

Kabul Province.—The central and most important province of 
Afghanistan, bounded on the north by Afghan-Turkistan, on the east 
by the district of Jalalabad, and on the south and west by the pro¬ 
vinces of Kandahar and Herat. I'he general elevation is probably not 
less than 7,000 feet, while a considerable portion of the province con¬ 
sists of a region of lofty mountains. It is crossed in the north by the 
Hindu Kush. The Band-i- 13 aba and the l^aghman form a great water¬ 
shed in its centre, dividing the upper reaches of the Kabul, Helmand, 
and Hari Rud rivers. The lofty highlands of the Hazarajat form its 
south-western districts, and in the south and south-east are the uplands 
of Ghazni. 

The northern districts of the province are Kohistan, Panjshir, Bamian, 
SaighSn, and Nijrao. These are peopled by Kohistanis and Tajik.s, 
while in Bamian HazSras are also numerous. Its w-estern and south¬ 
western districts are those of the Hazarajat, including the country 
of the Besud, the Deh Zangi, and the Deh Kuiidi tribes of Hazaras. 
In the south and south-east lie Ghazni, Gardesh, Khost, and Logar. 
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The predominant inhabitants of these districts are Ghilzais and other 
Afghan tribes, but Hazlras and Tajiks are also to be found. 

The winters are extremely rigorous; but the spring, summer, and 
autumn are, with the exception of July and August, quite Euro[)ean in 
character. 

There are numerous evidences of Persian, Greek, Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Muhammadan antiquities in the Province. I'he Surkh Minar, 
near Kabul city, is no doubt a copy of the capitals of Persepolitan 
pillars, while Greek influence is evident in the Buddhist monasteries 
and stupas found along the Kabul valley. The valley is also rich in 
Graeco-Bactrian coins. In the Koh-i-Daman, north of Kabul, arc the 
sites of several ancient cities, the greatest of which, called Beghram, 
has furnished thousands of coins, and has been suppo.sed to represent 
Alexander’s Nicaea. Investigations at Jalalabad during the late Afghan 
campaign resulted in the recovery of many interesting sculptures in 
stone, slate, and plaster. Among the most remarkable relics of a 
bygone age are the colossal figures carved in the cliff at Bamian, north 
of the Koh-i-Baba, and the adjoining caves. 'I'he largest of the.se 
figures is i8o feet higli. Authorities differ as to their origin, but it 
seems mo.st probable that they are Buddhist. 'Fhe surrounding caves 
answer to the requirements of a Buddhist monastery, and clo.sc to the 
foot of the cliff is a mound resembling a Buddhist the exploration 
of which may some day put the question at rest. 

For history, trade, and industries see Afghanistan and Kauui. City. 

Kabul City.—(iapital of Afghanistan, situated in 34^^ 30' N. and 
6c/ 13' E., on the right bank of the Kabul river, a short distance above 
its junction with the Eogar, 181 miles from Pesh.lwar; 5,780 feet above 
the sea. North of the city, on the left bank of the river, stand the 
suburbs of Deh-i-Murad Ivhani, Andarabai, and Deh-i-Afgh.in ; and 
beyond lho.se is the military cantonment of Shcrpur, backed by the 
Bemaru hill. To the south-east are the Sher Darwaza height.s, to the 
south the Bala Hissar, and to the east the Siah Sang ridge. On 
the west the Kabul river flows through the gorge formed by the Asmai 
and Sher Darwaza hills. The number of inhabitants is probably 
nearly 150,000, of whom 100,000 are Kabulis, 3,000 Durranis, 12,000 
'Jajiks, 6,500 Kizilbashi.s, and 4,000 Hindus. The city is 3^ miles 
in circumference and is no longer walled, although traces of a wall 
remain. 

Kabul, though by far the richest city in the Amir’s dominions, con¬ 
tains no external or internal evidences of grandeur. I'he older houses 
are built of burnt bricks; the more modern ones of sun-dried bricks and 
mud. Originally there were seven great gates; now only one remains, 
the Darwaza-i-Lahauri, on the eastefn face. The city is divided into 
quarters {muhallas) and streets {kuchds). 'I’he jirincipal streets are the 
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Shor Bazar and the Char Chatta : they are badly paved, undrained, and 
exceedingly dirty. The Shor BazSr extends from the Bala Hissar to 
the Ziarat-i-Baba Khudi, a distance of about three-quarters of a mile. 
'J'he Char Chatta consists of four covered arcades at the western end of 
the street leading from the Darwaza-i-Lahauri. It was destroyed by 
Bollock in 1842, but restored by Amir Dost Muhammad in 1850. 
Here are shops tenanted by silk-mercers, jewellers, furriers, cap- and 
shoemakers, fruiterers, and money-changers, all doing a thriving busi¬ 
ness. The Kizilbashis live in the separate walled quarter of Chandaul, 
by the mouth of the Deh Mozang gorge. A row of fine new shops, 
called Bazar-i-Nao, has recently been built on the north side of the 
river, near the Darwaza-i-Ark, 

The climate of Kabul is, on the whole, healthy. 'Bhe great lake of 
W^azirabad beyond the Sherpur cantonment has been drained and is 
now dry; but the marshes between the Bala Hissar and Beni Hissar 
give rise to malaria and fevers. The city itself, wedged in betw^een two 
hills, with its confined streets, want of drainage, and absence of all 
sanitary arrangements, would seem to labour under strong disadvan¬ 
tages. Nevertheless, there are compensations in an excellent water- 
supply, a fine atmosphere, and delightful environs; and the death-rate 
i:> probably lo^^■er than in most Afghan towns. Provisions are abundant 
and cheap. In ordinary years, barley sells at 22^ seers per British 
rupee (about 34 lln for a shilling), wheat at 18 seers, and flour at 
16 seers. 

Kabul i.s believed to be the Ortospanian ox Ortospuna of Alexander’s 
march. It was attacked bj’ the Arabs as early as the thirty-fifth year 
(jf the Hijra, but it was long before the Muhammadans effected any 
lasting settlement. Kabul first became a capital \vhcn Babar made 
himself master of it in i504, and here he reigned for twenty years 
l)efore his invasion of Hindustan. It passed on the death of Babar to 
his ycjunger son, Kamran, who, after several attacks on his brother 
Humayun, was defeated and blinded by him (1553). Humayiin left 
it to his infant son, Mirza Hakim, on \\hose death, in 1585, it passed 
to the latter’s elder brother, Akbar. From this time up to its capture 
by Nadir Shah (1738), it was held by the Mughal emperors of India. 
From Nadir Shah it passed to Ahmad Shah Durrani, whose son, Timur, 
made it the capital of his kingdom. It continued to be the capital 
during the Sadozui dynasty, and is so still under the now reigning 
Bdrakzais. 

The city played an important part in the first Afghan War. In 
August, 1839, Shah Shuja entered Kabul as king, escorted by a British 
army. Throughout that year and the next, the British troops remained 
without molestation, but in November, 1841, the citizens and Afghan 
soldiery broke out in rebellion and murdered Sir Alexander Burnes. 
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In December Sir William Macnaghlen, our special Envoy, was treacher¬ 
ously shot by Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad, at an interview 
which had been convened to arrange for the withdraw^al of the garrison. 
On January 6, 1842, the British forces marched out under a solemn 
guarantee of protection—4,500 fighting men, with 12,000 followers. 
Their fate is well-known: of all that number, only a single man. 
Dr. Brydon, reached Jalalabad, and ninety-two prisoners were sub¬ 
sequently recovered. Shah Shuja was assassinated in April, four 
months after the withdrawal of the British troops. In September, 
1842, General Pollock, with the army of retribution, arrived at Kabul, 
and took possession of the citadel without apposition. Previous to his 
departure a month later, the great bazar was destroyed by gunpowder, 
as a retribution for the murder of Sir William Macnaghten. 

Kabul was again occupied by British troops in 1879, when an 
avenging force under General (now Lord) Roberts was sent to exact 
punishment for the massacre of the British Resident, Sir l^uis Cava- 
gnari, and his party, which took place in September of that year. The 
city remained in British occupation for nearly a year. During the 
winter the tribesmen rose in large numbers, and, after heavy fighting 
for several days, the British troops were comjielled to concentrate in 
the Sherpur cantonment, which remained closely invested by at least 
50,000 men. A determined attack was beaten off on December 23, 
1879 j on the following day, an additional brigade having arrived 
and joined General Roberts, the city again passed into his hands, 
the tribesmen melting away as suddenly as they had a{)peared. In 
August, 1880, the British forces evacuated Kabul and returned to 
India, on the recognition of Abdur Rahman Khan as Amir. 

Kabul does not possess many edifices of antiquarian interest. 'I'he 
four principal mosciues at the present time are the Masjid-i-Safed, built 
by Timur Shah Sadozai j the Masjid-i-Bala Chaok, by Babar; the 
Masjid-i-Pul-i-Khishti, by Shah Shuja; and the large Jama Masjid, by 
the late Amir. Outside the city are the tombs of Babar and Timur 
Shah. The surroundings of Babar’s tomb have been converted into 
a garden, beautifully laid out and encircled by a mud wall 30 feet high. 
It contains a prettily built summer-house. At Indaki, three miles 
away, overlooking the Chahardeh valley, is another charming summer 
residence and garden ; and on the slopes of a hill between Shah 
Mardan and Wazirabad is yet another, knovrn as the Bagh-i-Bala. All 
these country residences and several others w'ere built in the reign of 
the late Amir, and are not the least among the many improvements 
w'hich he effected. 

The old residence of the Amirs used to be in the Bala Hissar, 
but Abdur Rahman Khan constructed a new fortified palace for him¬ 
self, described below. The lower Bala Hissar has been completely 
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dismantled; the old Residency, the scene of the deplorable outbreak 
where the gallant Cavagnari, all his British officers, and most of his 
escort met their death in September, 1879, has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared; and in 1893 *he only building inside was Sher All Khin’s 
l>alace, a mere shell, on the eastern wall. In the upper Bala Hissar, 
just beyond the Residency site, and under the wall of the citadel, an 
arsenal and extensive storehouses for grain have been constructed. 

The new fortified palace (or Ark as it is locally called) is situated in 
extensive grounds, not less than three-quarters of a mile by half a mile, 
between Alamganj and Sherpur. It occupied five years in building, 
and cost about 20 lakhs of rupees. A considerable portion of the 
grounds is laid out in fruit and flower gardens. I'hcre are two gate¬ 
ways, one facing Alamganj and the other looking east towards Siah 
.Sang. The fortified Ark is surrounded by a moat. It is a massive 
structure about 350 yards square; the width of the ditch is not less 
than 60 feet at the top. 

The works of improvement carried out at Kabul by Abdur Rahman 
Khan W'ere by no means limited to the construction of palaces and 
summer gardens for his personal gratification. He showed a remark¬ 
able interest in the development of numerous branches of industry ; 
and the extensive workshops ^established by him, under European 
supervision, are a lasting monument to his name. When one remem¬ 
bers that on Abdur Rahman’s accession, and indeed for nearly ten 
years later, steam power was unknown throughout Afghanistan, what 
w'as accomplished during the second decade of his reign is indeed 
surprising. On the left bank of the Kabul river, and right in the Deh 
Mozang gorge, there are now workshops whose out-turn, all circum¬ 
stances considered, comes up to European standards. The raison 
Aeire of these shops is the manufacture of w’ar material, but other 
handicrafts are also practised. One large shop, for instance, is entirely 
occupied by men engaged in leather work—boots, saddles, and equip¬ 
ment for the army ; another is occupied by steam saw-mills and car¬ 
penters ; a soap factory turns out 12 tons of soap in a week; candles 
are manufactured; a mint worked by steam coins 40,000 Kabuli rupees 
a day; and constant labour is found for skilled workers in silver and 
brass. In 1893 five steam engines vrere used in the shops; others are 
believed to have been imported since. The initiation of this great 
undertaking was due to the late Amir, with Sir Salter Pyne as his 
principal lieutenant. At one time, in 1892, no less than fourteen 
Europeans were at Kabul in the Amir’s employ, among them a doctor, 
a geologist, a mining engineer, a gardener, a veterinary surgeon, 
a tailor, a lapidary, a tanner, and a currier. In 1904 there were only 
two Europeans at K 3 .bul—a gunsmith and an electrical engineer. 
About 1,500 men are employed in the shops, the majority being 
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Kabulis who have learnt their work from English mechanical engineers 
and Punjabi artisans, and are now thoroughly efficient. 

There is no occasion to describe in detail the fortifications of Kabul. 
Those left by the British forces on their withdrawal in August, i88o, 
are kept in repair; and the cantonment of Sherpur, which afforded 
accommodation for most of the British force, is now’ occupied by the 
Afghan garrison. 

There are five bridges across the river at Kabul, one of which 
(now' broken) was built by the emperor Babar, and another by Shah 
Jahan. 

Besides the large trade in local products necessary to meet the 
requirements of the city population, Kabul is credited in the trade 
statistics for 1903-4 w'ith imports from India to the value of 50 lakhs 
of rupees, and W'ith exports aggregating nearly 29 lakhs: that is to 
say, W’ith more than half the entire trade bctw’een Afghanistan and 
British India. The principal imports are British and Indian cotton 
twist and yarn, piece-goods, manufactured leather, hardw’are, indigo, 
sugar, tea, and spices. 'Phe principal exports are fresh and dried 
fruits, asafoetida and other drugs, and furs. 

Kabul has attained an enviable reputation for its practically 
unlimited supply of fruit. Throughout the Kabul valley orchards 
extend for miles, and hardly a country house is without its large walled 
garden. The grape here grows to great perfection, the vines never 
having suffered from the phylloxera of Southern Europe. All the 
known European fruits, such as the ap[)le, pear, quince, plum, apricot, 
peach, cherry, mulberry, are found in abundance ; and a variety of 
melon, known as the sarda, which is said to grow only in the Kabul 
district, is exported to every part of India. 

Kabul River.—River of North-Western India, which rises in 
Afghanistan near the Unai J’a,ss, about 40 miles west of Kabul city, in 
34"' 21' N. and 68° 20' E. In its upper course it is joined by many 
small tributaries from the southern slopes of the T.aghman range. It is 
at first an inconsiderable stream, being fordable as far as Kabul city. 
At a short distance beyond this it receives the Logar from the south, 
and thenceforward becomes a rapid river with a considerable volume of 
water. About 40 miles bel(.>vv Kabul city it receives from the north 
the Banjshir ; 15 miles farther on the 'I’agao; 20 miles below, the 
united streams of the AUngar and Alishang; and a few miles above 
Jalalabad, the Surkhab from the south. Just below Jalalabad it is 
joined by the Kunar from the north. After these accessions, the 
Kabul becomes a large river, nowhere fordable. Flow'ing with great 
force, it hugs the north side of the Jalalabad valley until it enters the 
Mohmand Hills, when it presses towards the north base of the Khyber 
range, and is confined betw’een hills until it enters British territory 
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near Michni Fort. Here it divides into two branches, the Adea:ai 
on the north and the Naguman on the south. 

'rhe Adezai, or Hajizai, is at present the main stream. It divides 
the iahsih of Peshawar and ChSrsadda for 20 miles, and, after a further 
course of 10 miles through the latter tahsil, rejoins the Naguman 
at Nisatta, after receiving the waters of the Swat. The Naguman, 
formerly the main stream, throws off the Budhni, a small branch which 
supplies the Jui Shaikh canal, and after receiving the drainage of the 
Khyber Hills, turns north and joins the Shah Alam, itself a chord of 
the Naguman. That stream has a course of 20 miles before it reaches 
Nisatta, and below that place the joint stream is known as the Landai 
or ‘ short ’ river, 'I'he Landai flows between low banks for its first 
12 miles, but below Naushahra it has cut a deep channel and its lower 
reaches are rocky. After a course of 36 miles it falls into the Indus 
at Attock. Thus the total course of the Kabul river is about 
316 miles. 

From its source to Jalalabad, the river is of no value except for irri¬ 
gation, which it also affords in the Frontier Province {see Kabui. River 
('anal); from Jalalabad to Dobandi, it affords safe, and generally 
rapid, descent down stream by means of rafts of inflated .skins. This 
mode of travelling is frequently? resorted to, as it .saves ten marches 
which may be traversed in twelve hours when the river is in flood. 
I'he boatmen of Lalpura, Jalalabad, and Kunar are a peculiar race, 
kee])ing much to themselves, and are known under the generic title of 
nilabi. l''rom Dobandi (or Nisatta) to Attock, the Kabul is navigable 
for boats of 40 or 50 tons. 

Between Kabul city and Jalalabad, the river is fordable in places ; 
but after it has been swelled by the waters of the Logar, the fords are 
not always practicable; both at Sarobi (opposite Naglu) and at Jalal¬ 
abad there are alternative fords and ferries. The precarious nature of 
the Jalalabad ford was illustrated by a catastrophe which occurred in 
March, 1879, when an officer and forty-six non-commissioned officers 
and men of the 1 oth Hussars were drowned while attempting a passage 
in the dark. "I'he principal ferries between Dobandi and Attock are 
from Nisatta to Khalil Bandah, and from New to Old Naushahra. The 
railway from Naushahra to Dargai cros.ses the river, and there is 
a bridge of boats at the .same site, while another has recently been 
constructed at Lalpura below Jalalabad. Permanent bridges cross the 
river in Kabul city. 

Kabul River Canal. —A perennial irrigation work in the Peshawar 
District of the North-West Frontier Province. It is a revival of an old 
Mughal canal, and takes off from the right bank of the Kabul river at 
the village of Warsak on the border of British territory, about 3 miles 
up-stream from Michni Fort. The main line is 20 feet in width at the 
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off-take, and can carry more than 300 cubic feet a second It crosses 
the watershed of the country, passing over thirty-six drainage channels 
of greater or less size, and running close to Peshawar terminates at the 
fortieth mile near Naushahra. The distributaries include four branches, 
with a total length of 19 miles, the largest being the Kuror branch, 
9^ miles long. A small private canal is situated near the canal head. 
The tract commanded is a long narrow strip of irregular width, 
bounded on the south and west by the canal itself, and on the north 
and east, for the upper two-thirds of its length, by the low-lying ground 
irrigated by old proprietary canals, of which the Jui Shaikh is the most 
important; while for the lower third of its length the Kabul river is the 
boundary. 

The area now commanded exceeds 30,000 acres. It is at present 
considerably interspersed with that irrigated by the Jui Shaikh and other 
private canals, as well as by the Bara river works; but there seems 
every prospect of the greater portion of all this area ultimately coming 
under the canal. Irrigation is chiefly for the autumn harvest, and the 
area of crops actually irrigated during the three years ending 1902 
averaged 30,173 acres; in 1903-4 it was 27,800 acres. 'I'he canal was 
opened in 1893, the Kuror branch being added subsequentlJ^ The 
capital cost up to March, 1904, was Rs. 6,45,000, and the net income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 90,800, giving a return of nearly 24 per cent. On 
October i, 1903, the revenue management of this canal was taken over 
by the Irrigation department. An extension called the Hazar Khani 
branch is now under construction. 


Kachch. — State in Bombay. See Cutch. 

Kachhi. —Division of the Kalat State, Baluchistan, lying between 
27“ 53' and 29® 35' N. and 67® ii^ and 68® 28' E. It consists of 
a flat triangular plain, 5,310 square miles in area, with its base on the 
Upper Sind Frontier District of Sind, and is enclosed by the Marri and 
Bugti hills on the east, and by the Kirthar and Central Brahui ranges 
of the Jhalawan country on the west. On the north-east side of its 
apex lies the British tahsll of Sibi. The only hills, other than the skirts 
of the surrounding mountains, consist of the low 
aspecte^ range called Bannh, separating Dadhar on the north 
from the Bolan lands on the south. The principal 
rivers are the Nari, the Bolan, the Sukleji, and the Mula. Among 
the hill-torrents are the Dhoriri, formed by the junction of the Sain and 
Karu from the Jhalawan country, the Lahri, and the Chhatr. On 
entering Kachhi, all these rivers are dissipated into numberless natural 
channels, spreading over the great alluvial stretches of which the 
country is composed. 

The geological structure of the country is uniform, consisting of a 
level bed of clay burnt by the rays of the sun and probably of great 
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depth. The outskirts of the surrounding hills are of the Siwilik forma¬ 
tion. Except along the foot of the hills, the general aspecfei^of the 
country is desolate and bare. The flora is thorny and scant, consist¬ 
ing of a stunted scrub. Among the trees occur Prosopis spiagera, 
Salvadora oleoides, Capparis aphylla^ and two kinds of Tamarix. 
(Common plants are Calotropis procera and many saltworts, such as 
Haloxylon salkornicum. Wild animals are scarce; a few * ravine deer' 
(gazelle) and other small deer occur, and flocks of sand-grouse visit the 
cultivated areas in winter. 

Situated in close proximity to Sind, Kachhi is one of the hottest 
areas in India. Scorching winds blow in the summer, and at times 
the deadly simoom {luk) prevails. Mosquitoes are so numerous that, at 
Gajan, a special portion of the crop has been assigned to a saint for his 
protection against them. From November to February the climatic 
conditions are pleasant, the air being crisp and cool. The annual 
rainfall averages about three inches, and usually occurs in July and 
August. 

The history of Kachhi is intimately connected with that of Sind. In 
the seventh century Rai Chach took its ca[)ital Kandabil, probably 
Gandava. To the Arabs the country was known as 
Nudha or Bvidha, and Kandabil was despoiled by 
them on several occasions. It afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Sumras and Sammas of Sind. The fifteenth century saw the arrival of 
the Baloch and the conflicts between their two leaders, Mir Chakar, 
the Rind, and Gwahram T., 5 shari. The Arghuns next took pos.session, 
and from them the country passed to the Mughals, and on the decline 
of the latter to the Kalhoras. In 1740 Nadir Shah handed it over to 
the Brahuis in compensation for the death of Mir Abdullah, the 
Ahmadzai Khan of Kalat, at the hands of the Kalhoras in the fierce 
battle of Jandrihar near Sanni. From 1839 to 1842, during the first 
Afghan War, Kachhi was held and administered by the British on their 
lines of communication, and w^as the scene of much raiding and of two 
fights with the insurgent Brahuis in 1840. After the war General John 
Jacob’s cavalry w'as employed in checking the raiding propensities of 
the Kachhi tribesmen, especially the Jakranis, who were subsequently 
removed to Sind. In the time of Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat it 
was long a scene of anarchy and raiding, and at BhSg in 1893 this 
ruler committed the crime in consequence of which he subsequently 
abdicated. 

Buddhist remains have been discovered at Chhalgari and Tambu, 
and many of the mounds scattered through the country would probably 
repay excavation. 

The number of villages is 606. The population (1901) is 82,909, 
the majority being Jats. Among important Baloch tribes are the 
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Rinds, Magassis, and LSsharis; and among minor tribes, Buledis, 
Dombl^, Kaheris, and UmrSnis. Roughly speaking the Magassis and 

Population occupy the west, and the Dombkis, Kaheris, 

and Umranis the east; the Jats are found every¬ 
where as cultivators. A few Brahuis, such as the Raisanis and GarrSni 
Bangulzais, have permanently settled in the north of the country, and 
in the cold season it is visited by many other Brahuis from the high¬ 
lands. The occupation of nearly all the people is agriculture. Hindu 
traders arc found in all important villages ; the lower castes include 
potters, sweepers, blacksmiths, and weavers. The most common 
language is Sindi, but Western Punjabi and Baluchi are also spoken. 
Except the Hindu traders, all the people arc Sunni Musalmans. A 
sect called Taib (‘ penitents ’) has made some progress since 1890. 

It is usual to speak of Kachhi as a desert, but this is a mistake. 
The soil is extremely fertile wherever it can be irrigated. Its quality 
depends on the admixture of sand. I’he best is 
a light loam mixed with a moderate proportion of 
sand {matf). Except a fringe of ‘ wet-crop ’ area on the west, most of 
the land entirely depends for cultivation on floods brought down by the 
rivers from the surrounding hills, the water of which is raised to the 
sLirfac'e by a system of large dams constructed in the beds of the rivers 
by the co-operation of the cultivators. A description of this interesting 
system is given in the paragraphs on Agriculture in the article on 
Baluchis'j AN. 1 'he floods generally occur in July and August, but 
occasionally also in spring. Three crops arc harvested during the 
year: sanwanri, sarav, and arhdri. The first is the principal crop, and 
is sown in July and August and reaped in the autumn. It consists of 
^ozvdr, with a little fnung, moth^ and bdjra. The second, or spring cro{), 
comprises wheat, barley, mustard, and rape; the third, jmmr for 
fodder, cotton, and water-melons. Kachhi jowdr is renowned for its 
excellence, and is usually cultivated on a soil known as khauri. Indigo 
is grown in Dadhar. 'i'he cultivation of the sarav crop is uncertain, 
depending on late floods in August. 1 'adhar, Sanni, Shoran, Gajan, 
Kunara, part of (iandava, and Jhal are the only places where irrigation 
from permanent sources exists. 

Bullocks from Nari in Kachhi are famous for their shape and 
strength, and many are purchased by dealers from the Punjab. Camels 
are bred in some numbers. The breed of horses is excellent. Branded 


mares number 604, and one stallion was located in the country in 
April, 1904. The best breeders are the Magassis, Dombkis, and 
Rinds. The indigenous sheep do not pos.sess fat tails, but many of 
the fat-tailed variety, knowm as Khorasani, are brought from the high¬ 
lands in w'intcr. Of goats, the barhari breed is most prized. 

No ‘reserved’ forests exist, but protective measures are adopted by 
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the tribal chiefs. The western side of the country Contains.some well- 
wooded tracts; A sulphur mine at Sanni was worked in pre-British 
days by the Amirs of Afghinistdn. Ferrous sulphate {zdgh) is found 
in the mountains near Kotra and Sanni. Earth-salt is manufactured 
by the lixiviation of salt-bearing earth at GSjan and Shorkn. Saltpetre 
is produced in small quantities, and the manufacture of carbonate of 
soda {khar) from the numerous saltworts is increasing. 

The principal industry is the weaving of coarse cotton cloth. Double 
coloured cotton sheets {khes) of good quality are 
produced here and there, while at Lahri and a few 
other places a fine kind of embroidered leather-work 
is manufactured. Country rifles, swords, and saddles are made at Bhag 
and Dadhar. 

Most of the trading class come from Shikarpur in Sind. The centres 
of trade are Dadhar, I^hri, Haji, Bhag, Shoran, Gajan, Kotra, Gandava, 
and Jhal. Piece-goods, rice, sugar, and country carts arc imported 
from Sind; dates, ght, wool, and medicinal drugs from the highlands 
for re-export. Exports to the highlands include cotton clothf mustard 
oil, salt, and silk; the articles supplied to Sind consist chiefly of 
carbonate of soda, grain, and oilseeds. The North-Western Railway 
passes through the centre of K^chhi. No metalled roads have been 
made, but the country is easily traversed in all directions except after 
heavy floods. 

The principal routes run from Jacobabad to Sibi via Lahri on the 
east; through Shori and Bhag in the centre; and via GandSva and 
Shoran to Dadhar on the west. The route through the Mula Pass 
from the Jhalawan country debouches at Gandava. 

'J'he insignificant rainfall, the dependence of the country on flood- 
irrigation, and the absence of jiroiier means of distributing the flood- 
water render Kachhi extremely liable to scarcity and 
even to famine. Under existing conditions enormous 
quantities of water run to waste in the NSri in ordinary years, and the 
introduction of a good irrigation and distribution .scheme would doubt¬ 
less afford a large measure of protection. The proximity of Sind and 
the free migratory habits of the population have hitherto prevented 
the necessity of actual famine relief. Advances amounting to about 
Rs. 29,000 w'ere made to the Khan of Kalat’s cultivators in 1900, when 
the drought, which had begun in 1897, culminated. They were 
recovered at the succeeding harvests. 

For purposes of administration, Kachhi is divided into two parts: 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the Khan of Kalat, and areas under 
tribal chiefs. Within the areas subject to the Khan, 
however, tribal units are to be found which occupy 
a position of practical independence. The political control of the 
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country east of the railway, i.e. the whole of the Lahri'///rf^rt^, is vested 
in the Political Agent of Sibi District, and of the remainder in the 
Political Agent, Kalat. I’he area under the Kalat State is divided into 
five niabats : Dadhar; Bhag ; Lahri, which includes the area occupied 
by the Dombki, Kaheri, and Umrani tribes; (landava; and Nasirabad. 
The head-quarters station of each niabat is located at a village of the 
same name, except Nasirabad, of which the head-quarters are situated 
at Mirpur Bibiwari. Dadhar, Bhag combined w'ith Lahri, and Gandava 
with Nasirabad each forms the charge of a mustaufi, w'ho is generally 
assisted by local officials known as naib and ja-nashtn. Dadhar, how¬ 
ever, possesses neither a naib nor a ja nasbin, and Gandava has no 
ja-nashtn. The principal areas subject to tribal control are Jhal, 
inhabited by the Magassis; and Shonin, held by the Rinds. In Lahri, 
the Dombkis, Kaheris, and Umranis have actjuired a large measure 
of independence. In the niabats, criminal, civil, and revenue cases are 
decided by the local officials ; in tribal areas, petty cases are dealt with 
by the chief, and imiK)rtant or intertribal cases are referred tt) jirgas 
or local kazh, who exercise mucli influence, under the orders of the 
Political Agents. In the numerous jagirs within the Khan’s niabats. 
jurisdiction in all petty matters is exercised by the jagirdars. 'J'he 
most common offences are cattle-lifting and theft. C-attle arc frequently 
stolen from Sind and sent to the Jhalawan country. Much use is made 
of trackers in the detection of such crimes, and some of these men are 
very skilful. They are paid by results. 

The land revenue system presents an interesting survival of ancient 
native methods. The Khan collects revenue in his niabats, and else¬ 
where it is taken by tribal chiefs and jagirddrs. It consists everywhere 
of a fixed share of the gross produce, varying from one-third to one- 
tenth, but generally one-third or one-fifth. The additional cesses 
{rashni), however, raise the amount paid to one half. Irrigated lands 
sometimes i)ay a fixed cash assessment {katang). Large jagirs, origi¬ 
nally granted for feudal service, are held by the Sarawan tribesmen in 
Bala Nari and the Bolan lands, and by the Jhalawan tribes round 
Gandava and at C'hhatr-Phuleji. The Dombki headman holds one in 
l^ahri. Generally the proj)rietary right in all areas is held by the local 
cultivating class, but in the Baloch areas of jhal and Shoran it has 
been transferred in many cases to the chiefs. 

Besides the land revenue, contracts arc given in the niabats for 
octroi, excise, and the collection of other minor taxes, the proceeds 
being included in the total revenue. The amount of land revenue 
proper varies with the .extent and time of the floods in the rivers. 
Thus, in 1902 the Khan’s aggregate revenue from all his niabats 
amounted to about 1 lakh, and in 1903 to more than 2^ lakhs; but in 
the latter year a new system of administration had been introduced. 
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The details of the latter sum are as follows: DMhar, Rs. 49,200; 
Bhag, Rs. 32,500 ; Lahri, Rs. 58,100; Gandava, Rs. 55,400; Nasirabad, 
Rs. 56,600. 

Tribal levies, paid by the British Government and numbering 50, 
are stationed at Dandor in Bala Nari, Lahri, Phuleji, and along the 
railw’ay. Detachments, consisting of 85 of the Khan’s infantry and 
12 artillerymen, are located at Dadhar, Naslrabacl, and Bhag; but 
their numbers vary from time to time. The number of the Khan’s 
irregular levies is generally 91. A tribal thana of five men is 
posted at Gandava. Security is provided by the enlistment of kotwdls^ 
who are paid either by the inhabitants or from the Khan’s revenues, 
'i'ribal chiefs maintain retainers and dependants, who are employed on 
revenue duties and in securing the general peace. The same system 
is followed in the Khan's nidbats by the local naibs^ who distribute 
their friends and followers throughout the country at the expense of 
the cultivators. Tlie Rind and Magassi chiefs receive allowances from 
the Klian of Kalat of Rs. 300 a nionth each. A jail is now in course 
o{ erection at Dadhar ; criminals liave hitherto generally been kept in 
the slocks. The country has no schools or dispensaries. Inoculation 
lakes the place of vaccination, being performed by Saiyids, Pus, Shehs 
(the local name for .Shaikhs), ajpd Ababakis from the highlands. 

Kachhi Baroda. — Tkakurdt in Bhopawau Agkncv, Central India. 

Kachins. —A community of Tibeto-lJurman origin, inhabiting the 
north and north-east of Upper Burma atid the Shan States. After 
the Shans and the Chins, the Kachins, known also as Chingpaws or 
Theinbaws, are the most numerous non-Biirman people in the Upper 
Province. In 1901, 64,405 persons were returned as Kachins, but 
this includes only the population dealt with in the regularly enumerated 
areas. In what were known as the ‘estimated’ areas no race data were 
collected; but it is certain that at lea.st three-eighths of the 127,011 
persons inhabiting these areas were Kachins, and it will be safe to put 
the total of the race at nearly 120,000. About one-half of the popula¬ 
tion of JSlyitkyina District is Kachin ; and Kachins form a substantial 
portion of the inhabitants of Bhamo, Katha, and the Ruby Mines, and 
of the Northern Shan States. Of the same primaeval stock as the 
Burmans and the I'idetans, the Kachins seem to have remained for 
centuries in possession of the uplands about and to the north of the 
head-waters of the western branch of the Irrawaddy, and it is only 
within the last few decades that they have encroached on their neigh¬ 
bours in the south. Of recent years, however, observers have had an 
opportunity of witnessing in the Kachins what in all probability will be 
the last of those immigration waves from the north that have played so 
important a part in the history of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. ■ The 
Kachin tribes have penetrated westwards into Assam, where they are 
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known as Singphos, and as far down Ihe valley of the Irrawaddy as 
Katha District j but here they appear for the time being to have been 
brought to a halt by contact with a comparatively dense population. 
Though checked in one direction, the southward movement still 
continues. The line of least resistance has now shifted to the east; 
the borders of the Northern Shan States, till recently inhabited only by 
Shans and Palaungs, have been gradually overrun; and in the direction 
of China the Kachins have worked their way as far south as the trans- 
Salween State of Kengtung. The next few years will probably see 
a further extension of the race in a southerly direction. The Kachins 
have given considerable trouble on the frontier in the past, and more 
than one punitive expedition has had to be sent against them. 

Strictly speaking, Chingpaw is the name given only to the southern 
section of the Kachin race, the communities farther north being known 
generally as Khakus. The social system of the Kachins is tribal, but 
nothing approaching to tribal federation is known. I'hc five principal 
tribes are the Marips, the Lepais, the Lahtawngs, the ’Nkhums, and 
the Marans. Subdivisions, clans, and families abound. About one 
hundred family names have been recorded, and persons bearing the 
same family name do not intermarry. The Kachins are practically all 
spirit-worshippers, and their nats are extremely numerous and, for the 
most part, malignant. I'he Kachin places himself en rapfori with 
the spirit world through the offices of a medium {mi-twe) or a pro¬ 
fessional priest {tumsa). Divination is frequently resorted to by this 
very superstitious race. 'J'he dead are disposed of by burial. Taungya 
(shifting cultivation) is the usual form of agriculture practised in the 
Kachin country, rice being the main crop. The Kachin house is 
ordinarily far larger than a Burmese or Shan dwelling, and has many 
points of resemblance to the lengthy structure seen in .some Palaung 
villages. Slavery still exists among the Kachins, but only to the 
modified extent in which it survives among the Chins of the Chin 
Hills. The Kachin physical type varies considerably. Though the 
I^hysiognomy is Mongolian and often of a character far from attractive 
to Europeans, aquiline noses are not unknown and regular features 
are occasionally met with. The figure is short but wiry. There is 
nothing very distinctive about the dress of the Kachin men. They 
wear as a rule a dark jacket, a waistcloth (frequently of a plaid pattern) 
or Shan trousers according to their habitat, and a turban varying from 
locality to locality. The women ordinarily wear a jacket, sometimes 
long with long sleeves, sometimes short and practically sleeveless, as 
well as a skirt and turban, which, in the case of Chingpaw women, 
is often of considerable size. Wherever the means of the, wearer allow 
it, silver torques are worn by the Chingpaw women. The Kachins 
speak a language belonging to the same linguistic sub-family as 
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Burmese, and resembling the latter closely in grammatical structure. 
It has various dialects, but they do not differ materially from one 
another. The Marus, the Szis, and the Lashis, hill tribes of the 
north-eastern frontier, have been looked upon as Kachins, whom they 
resemble somewhat in manners and dress. It appears, however, 
probable from their language that these tribes are more nearly con¬ 
nected with the Burmans than with the Kachins. Their original home 
was probably to the east of that of the Kachins. 

KSlchoia. —An estate in the north-east of the State of Udaipur, 
Rajputana, held by the Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura as a grant from the 
MaharanS, on payment of a tribute of about Rs. 2,400 and the per¬ 
formance of service. The nature of the service to be performed has 
long been in dispute; but it has recently been decided that the Raja 
DhirSj is to send his usual quota of troops for three months every year 
to Udaipur, and is himself to attend for one month at the same place 
every alternate year, generally at the Dasahra festival. The estate 
consists of 90 villages with (1901) 12,515 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, and Brahmans. The head-quarters 
are at the small town of Kachola, situated in 25° 24' N. and 75° 8' E., 
3 miles east of the Banas river, about 100 miles north-east of Udaipur 
city and 20 miles south-east of the town of Shahpura. 

KachuS. —Village in the Bagherhat subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, situated in 22° 39' N. and 89° 53' E., at the junction of the 
Bhairab and Madhumati rivers. Population (1901), 247. Kachua 
is one of three market-places established by Mr. Henckell in the 
Sundarbans in 1782-3; the other two, ('handkhali and Henckellganj, 
are now of no importance, but Kachua still has a large bazar. The 
principal export is rice; large quantities of kachu, a kind of yam, are 
also grown, from which the village possibly derives its name. 

Kadaiyanallur.-r-Town in the Tenkasi taluk, Tinnevelly District, 
Madras, situated in 9° 4' N. and 77° 20' E. The population in 1901 
was 13,939, weavers forming a large proportion. Local affairs are 
managed by a Union pane hay at 

Kadfina. —Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Kadapa.— District, subdivision, taluk, and town in Madras. See 
CUDDAPAH. 

Kadaura. —Chief town of the Baoni State, Central India, situated 
in 26® N. and 79® 50' E., 15 miles from KalpI station on the Jhinsi- 
Caw'iipore section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It became 
the head-quarters about 1820, before which date the chiefs lived at 
K&lpl. Population (1901), 3,004. 

Kadi Prfint. —A prant or district in Baroda State, situated in 
Northern Gujarat, between 23° and 24® 9'N. and 71° 15'and 7i®5o'E., 
with an area of 3,015 square miles. It is the largest and most pro- 
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ductive of the four prauts into which the Gaikwar’s territory is divided. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Palanpur and RSdhanpur; 
on the west by Radhanpur State and Ahmadabad District; on the 
'south by AhmadSbad and Kaira; and on the east by the Mahi Kantha 
States. Most of the prdnt lies w’est of the Sabarmjiti, and consists 
of a drear)’ looking plain, W’ith few trees except near village sites. 
Some scattered portions cast of the river arc well wooded, and contain 
a few small but picturesque hillocks. The chief rivers are the 
Sabarmati, the Saraswatl, and the Batias. 

The greater part of the area is under cultivation, the fields being 
often surrounded by hedges composed of species like Capparis graitdiSy 
C. sepiaria, Jairopha Ci/rcas, Euphorbia afifiquoruvi, with various 
Leguminosae, Meuispermaceae, Asekpiadeae, and CotwoJvulaceae among 
the climbers. On wa.ste ground such species as Caloiropis gigauiea^ 
JatrophagossypifoIia^Fagonia arabica^Echhiops cchinahis^\)im\ Tephrosia 
purpurea axe found. Field-weeds include Ce/sia roromande/iaua, Sphaer- 
onthes indicus, Lauuaea nudicau/is, Coldenia procumbens, aiul Plumea 
eriantha. Damp ground and stream beds ('ontain Ae/uropus 7 )i/iosus, 
lierpestis Afonnieria, Afolh/go hirta, Cyperus laevigafuSs Sdrpus subu- 
iatus, Hydrilla vertidllaia, and Pofattiogeiou pectivatus. The planted or 
semi-spontaneous .species near habitations include the mango, tamarind, 
teak, custard-apple, pomegranate, bad, and various species of Ficus, 
such as banyan and pipai. 

Kadi is considered to be the healthiest part of the State, the idluhas 
of Dehgam, Vijapur, Visnagar, and Patan being favourably know'ii for 
the comparative absence of malaria. 

The population was estimated at 850,325 in 1872. At the three 
following enumerations it was: (1881) 988,487, (1891) 1,098,742, 
and (1901) 834,714. The praut suffered severely m the famine of 
1899 -1900. It is divided into ten tdiukas or niahdh, ax\di two peia^ 
or ^Xih mahdh, statistics of which in 1901 are given in the table on the 
next page. 

The chief tow’ns are Pat.\n, Visnagar, Sidhpur, Vadnaoar, Kadi, 
Unjh.a, Mehsana (the head-quarters), Vijapur, Chanasma, Kherai.u, 
L.adol, Kalol, Vai.am, and Umta. About 98 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation speak Gujarati. In 1901 only 8 native Christians were enume¬ 
rated in the prdnt, but the American Methodist lilpiscopal Mission 
claims 250 adherents in eight villages, and provides five day si’hools. 

About 90 per cent, of the total area is composed of light sandy soil, 
w’hich is very productive if manured and irrigated. Black soil is found 
in patches. Irrigation is chiefly supplied by wells, including large 
temporary wells which are used for a single season. The principal 
crops are bdjra, jenvdr, wheat, band, dangar, barley, vari, kadra*c/ienna, 
hurt, bdvfo, chasatio, kdng, math, mag, udid, guvar, tiwer, chola, chana. 
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w/, ku/thi\ sarsav, erandi, poppy, tal, kasumbo, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
cotton, bhendi, chillies, sakariOy and other garden products. Poppy 
is of great importance and covered 12,262 acres in 1904-5, yieldinf; 
on an average 12 lb. of crude opium per acre. 
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The spinning of cotton thread and silk and cotton-weaving are the 
chief industries. 'I'here may also be mentioned: embroidery on a 
small scale ; the manufacture of ornaments in gold, silver, and ivory, 
and of betel-nut cutters, knives, brass and copper utensils, toys, and 
pottery. The number of ginning factories is six, r)ne being connected 
with a weaving-mill. The chief centres of trade are Patan, Kadi, 
Mehsana, Visnagar, Vadnagar, and Sidhpur, the first being the most 
important. All these towns are connected by railway lines, by which 
the prdvi is exceptionally well served. In addition to the main line 
of the Rajpulana-Malwa Railway, which passes from south to north, 
State lines diverge from Mehsana to Kheralu. Patan, and V'lramgam, 
and from Kalol to Kadi and Vijripiir. The Ahmadabad-Parantij line 
also serves some places. Other lines are projected from Manund 
Road to Chanasma, from Visnagar to Vijapur, and from Kheralu to 
Dabhoda. 

The land revenue rose from 32 2 lakhs in 1881 to 35-8 lakhs in 
1891, and was 35-5 lakhs in 1901 ; but in 1904-5, while the demand 
was 22 lakhs, the collections amounted to only 11-2 lakhs. A settle¬ 
ment for fifteen years was made between 1891 and 1900, and parts 
of the prdnt are now being resettled. The pmnt contains 36 mehwdsi 
villages, which were formerly assessed on the cultivated area only, but 
a settlement has now been made on the ordinary lines at greatly 
reduced rates. I'he average assessment varies in different talukas from 
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Rs. 1--3-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per hlgha acre) for ‘dry’ land, and from 
Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 2-1 i-o for ‘wet’ land. 

The prant contains twelve municipalities, three of which are admin* 
istered by boards reconstituted in 1905 on a partly elective basis. 
These latter—Patan, Sidhpur, and Visnagar- -have a total income of 
Rs. 21,500 from customs, excise, and tolls, besides grants of Rs. 7,000 ; 
and the remaining nine receive grants of Rs. 20,500. A District board 
and local boards were constituted in 1905. 

The administration is carried on by the Sf/lmh, while the court of 
the /raw/'Judge is at Visnagar. Education is well provided for, as 
the prant has one high school (at Patan), 6 Anglo-vernacular schools, 
and 369 vernacular schools, the total number of pupils in 1904-5 being 
25,316. Two civil hospitals and eleven dispensaries treated 86,329 
patients in 1904 -5, of whom 359 were in-patients. 

Kadi Taluka. —South-western tdluka of the Kadi prant, Baroda 
State, with an area of 331 square miles. The population fell from 
96,782 in 1891 to 71,784 in 1901. 'Fhe tdluka contains one town, 
Kaiu (population, 13,070), the head-quarters of the taluk, and of the 
prant until 1904 ; and 118 villages. The general aspect of the tdluka 
is very unprepossessing, as it consists for the most part of an uninter¬ 
rupted plain bare of all trees. Round the town of Kadi, however, and 
in its neighbourhood there arc trees in fair abundance, a gentle undu¬ 
lating country, and numerous tanks. The soil for the most part is 
light and sandy. In 1904-5 the land revenue was Rs. 2,58,000. 

Kadi Town.—Head-quarters of the tdluka of the .same name, 
Baroda State, situated in 23° 18' N. and 72® 2' E., on the Gaikwar’s 
State line from Kalol on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
(1901), 13,070. It is a place of some importance in the State, owing to 
its connexion with Malhar Rao, who held it as jdgirddr and rebelled 
against the Gaikwar Govind Rao. Till 1904 it \^as the head-quarters 
of the Kadi prdni. The town seen from a distance presents rathei a 
picturesque appearance, the domes of the fort gleaming from the thick 
wood which surrounds it. To the north lies a broad sheet of water 
fringed with trees, and on the edge which touches the houses the domed 
gate or Gumit Darw’aza is effectively placed. The fort itself stands on 
a slight elevation ; and its brick walls and numerous buttresses, though 
they enclo.se no great area, are of enormous thickness and in a good 
state of preservation. The chief buildings inside the fort are the Rang 
and Supra Mahals, while behind it is the palace or sarkdrvada, which 
was formerly occupied by the Subah's and other offices. In addition, 
the towrn possesses a civil hospital, courts, jail, Anglo-vernacular and 
vernacular schools, and various dharmsdlas and temples. Its narrow’ 
streets contain gaudily painted houses, lavishly decorated with W(X)d- 
carving, but the choking dust and the crumbled appearance of the 
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generality of the habitations give Kadi a mournful look. The State 
makes an annual grant of Rs. 2,700 to the municipality. Several fairs 
are held during the year, but the trade of the town is not very great. 
'I’he chief industries are weaving, calico-printing, and the manufacture 
of brass and copper utensils. The cantonment is at present garrisoned 
by a detachment of State troops. 

Kftdipur. —Eastern tahsil of Sultanpur District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Aldcmau and Chanda, and lying between 
25° 59' and 26° 23' N. and 82° 6 ' and 82° 41' E., with an area of 442 
square miles. Population fell from 274,458 in 1891 to 265,450 in i9oi» 
the rate of decrease being the highest in the District. I'here are 741 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,69,000, and for cesses Rs. 59,000. The density of population, 
601 persons per square mile, is below the District average. I'he iahstl 
is crossed by the (iumti, and contains a large area of low-lying, badly 
drained ground. It thus suffers considerably in wet years, such as 
1894. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 263 sciuare miles, of 
which 151 were irrigated. Wells and tanks or jhils are of almost 
equal importance as a source of supply in ordinary years. 

Kadirabad. —Walled town in the Jalna ta/uk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 19? 51' N. and 75° 55' E., on the left bank 
of the Kundlika, opposite the town of Jalna. I’opulation (1901), 
11,159. It is an important centre of the grain and cotton trade, and 
contains a weekly bazar for grain and cattle. 'I'here are three ginning 
and two pressing mills, employing 470 hands. Post and customs offices 
are located here. 

Kadiri T&luk. —Western taluk of Cuddapah Di.strict, Madras, lying 
between 13° 47' and 14° 31' N. and 77® 51'and 78° 28' E., with an area 
of 1,158 .square miles. It is very irregular in shape, its extreme length 
45 tuiles, and its maximum breadth 35 miles. The population in 
1901 was 145,503, compared with 134,915 in 1891, the increase during 
the decade being greater than in any other taluk of the District. The 
density was 126 persons per square mile, compared with the District 
average of 148. It contains one town, Kadiri (population, 10,493), 
the head-quarters; and 139 villages. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,07,000. The idluk is very .stony 
and barren, and is cut up by detached rocky hills which are u.sually 
destitute of vegetation. During the hot season the ryots entirely depend 
for water on wells, the rivers and almost all the tanks being quite diy*. 
These wells are constructed at great cost and with considerable labour, 
the ground below the thin surface soil being often solid rock. The 
Maduleru, one of the feeders of the ChitrSvati, rises in the tdluky and 
the Papaghni passes through its southern and south-eastern portion.s; 
but they are of little use for irrigation. The soil is very poor, being 
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chiefly coarse red earth mixed with disintegrated granite, which is often 
impregnated with soda and other salts. Black cotton soil is, however, 
met with in patches here and there. The chief products are horse-gram, 
cho/am, sugar-cane, and cotton. A good deal of jaggery (coarse sugar) 
is produced. Hematite occurs in small quantities and used to be 
smelted by the primitive native processes. 

Kadiri Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Cuddapah District, Madras, situated in 14° 6' N. and 78° 10' E. 
Population (1901), 10,493. ^ large temple here (one of the most 

famous in the District) is dedicated to Narasimha, to whose festival 
many pilgrims resort in the early part of the year. It is said that an 
image of Narasimha was found in an ant-hill under a chendra tree, but 
the same story is told of other places. 'I'he name of this tree in 
.Sanskrit is khadri ; and tradition states that when the jungle was cleared 
by Ranga Nayudu, a local chieftain of Patnam, and the temple was 
built, this name was given to the town which arose round the shrine. 
It was for a long time the practice to let loose a tiger or leopard at the 
festival here in January and shoot at it, but one year a bystander was 
shot instead, and the custom was prohibited by the Collector. Two 
days after the car-procession, Paraiyans and other low-caste people— 
contrary to all precedent—are allowed to enter the temple. They bathe 
in the river close by and pass into the building in great crowds, carrying 
small bundles containing coin and jewels wrapped up in cloths, which 
they present to the god. These bundles are received by a person 
employed by contractors who farm the privilege. 

Kadiri shows signs of having at one time been a Musalman town. 
I'hough the existing buildings; bear no trace of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture, for two miles round there is a large number of tombs and 
mosques, mostly decayed but some still well preserved. 'I'he place was 
formerly the seat of a local chieftain. \N'hen Munro took over the 
country he sent for the chief to settle with him ♦he amount of revenue 
he was to pay. The man refused to come^ so a detachment was sent 
against him. They surprised the fortified temple in which he had taken 
post, but he escaped in the confusion. His possessions were, however, 
confiscated. Since the town became a station on the South Indian 
Railway, it has increased in importance as a trade centre. A brisk 
business in grain is transacted. There is a branch of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Kadod. —Place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach taluka of Broach 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® 44' N. and 73® 8' E., on the right 
bank of the Narbada, abcHit half-way between the city of Broach and 
Suklatirtha. The site of the fair is a very small hamlet with only twelve 
houses and a population (1901) of 53. The ceremonies, which occur 
once in every nineteen years when Vaishakh (April-May) happens to be 
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the intercalary month, are in honour of Mahadeo, under the name of 
Koteshwar or Kotilingcshwar, and last for a whole month. Mr. AVilliams 
in his Memoir on Broach mentions that one of the periodical gatherings 
took place in 1812. In that year the total number of visitors was 
estimated at 200,000, and the most perfect order and good conduct are 
said to have been maintained by the crowd. In 1869 people began to 
collect on April 13, and all was not over till May n; the greatest 
attendance at any one time w'as estimated at 100,000, and the total 
throughout the whole month at 500,000. The last fair w'as held in 
1888, when the bed of the river w'as crowded with lingams, which the 
people in many cases carried away to their homes. During the time of 
the fair the pilgrims live in sheds and temporary huts. 'Khe Narbada 
flows close by the site of the fair; but as the gathering takes place in 
the hot season, and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to 
obtain. 'I'here is a temple at Kadod consisting of one chamber about 
II feet square, and entered by a door 5 feet 2 inches high and 3 
feet 3 inches wide. 

KadoH. - Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Kadur District. —District in the west of the State of Mysore, lying 
between 12'’ 55' and 13° 54' N. and 75° 5' and 76” 22' E., with an area 
of 2,813 square miles. It is bsunded on the north by Shimoga Dis¬ 
trict ; on the east by Chitaldroog and Tumkur Districts ; on the south 
by Hassan District; and on the west by the South Kanara District of 
Madras. 


The main part of the District is composed of the most mountainous 
region within the limits of Mysore. Bordered on the west by the 
mighty Cihat range, rising at this part into some of the 
loftiest peaks betiveen the Himalayas and the Nilgiris ; 
supporting on its centre the stupendous barrier of the 
Baba Budan chain, of even superior elevation; betw'een these tow’ering 
masses covered with a complete network of lofty hills whose altitude 
at certain points, as in the grand Merti peak of Kalasa, renders them 
conspicuous landmarks even in this region of heights, while ranges of 
more modest pretensions extend throughout the north and east—this 
District, with a slight exception eastwards, may truly be described as 
pre-eminently the MalnSd or ‘highland country.’ Nor are these moun¬ 
tain tracts wanting in those charms of wmod and water which tend to 
soften the harsher features of so rugged a landscape. For though the 
summits rear themselves bareheaded into space, the slopes are thickly 
clad with primaeval forest, through which the shining streams thread 
their often headlong way, fertilizing the narrow valleys and open glades, 
till their waters descend to the level of the larger rivers, flowing in steep 
and sunken channels, whence issue dense mists that cover the face 
of the country, only lifting as the heat of the morning sun increases 
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in power. In these vast solitudes the habitations of man are few and 
far between. A single homestead, hidden amid the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, is often the only sign of human presence for many 
miles around. Roads there used to be none. All the valuable produce 
of the country was, and to a groat extent still is, transported on the 
backs of cattle, the rallying sounds from the belled leaders of the drove 
resounding far and wide. The eastern or Maiden taluks partake of the 
general features of that description of country in the other Districts, 
the transition from Malnad to Maidan being very abrupt and striking 
on approaching Lakvalli from the west. 

The congeries of mountains, so far as they can be reduced to 
a system, seem to range themselves into a central ridge running north 
and south, with a great loop or circle on either hand; while at the 
south-western angle the Western Ghats make a bend inwards to the 
east, marking the initial point of the line which divides the northern 
from the southern waters of Mysore. The main ridge spoken of above 
commences at Ballalrayandurga, and passing east of Mertigudda and 
Koppadurga, separates the basin of the Bhadra from that of the Tunga, 
and runs up towards Mandagadde, connecting with the central range 
of Shimoga District. On the west of this ridge is the valley in which 
Sringeri stands, enclosed with a girdle of mountains; while to the east 
of it, beyond the right bank of the Bhadra, is the Jagar valley, com¬ 
pletely environed with the Bara Budan Mountains. The highest 
point in the District, and in Mysore, is Mulainagiri in the Baba Budans, 
which rises to 6,317 feet above the sea. In the same group, Baba- 
Budan-giri is 6,214 feet, and Kalhattigiri 6,155. loftiest peak in 

the Western Ghats is the K'^dkemukh or ‘horse-face’ mountain, so 
called on account of its appearance from the sea, to which it presents 
a landmark well-known to navigators on the west coast. Its height 
is 6,215 feet. Of other conspicuous points, the grand Ballalrayandurga 
is 4,940 feet, Gangamula in the Varahaparvata 4,781, Woddingudda 
5,006, I^kkeparvata 4,662. The superb hill of Kalasa, called the 
Mertigudda, situated in the heart of the mountain region to the west, 
is 5,451 feet. Kanchinkaldurga is 4,081 feet, and Sakunagiri 4,653. 

The principal rivers are tlie twin streams, the Tunga and Bhadra. 
They both rise at Gangamula in the Varahaparvata in the Western 
Ghats. The Tunga flows north-east past Sringeri, and then turns north- 
by-west to Shimoga District. I’he Bhadra runs east past Kalasa, and 
then with a north-easterly course across the western opening of the 
Baba Budan horseshoe, receives the Somavahini from the Jigar valley 
on the east, and passes qn to Shimoga District. On the east of the 
Baba Budans the Gaurihalla and Avati are twin streams, rising near 
Mulainagiri. The first expands into the Ayyankere Lake near Sak- 
karepatna, and taking the name of Veda runs north-east to Kadilr. 
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The other, the northern stream, forms the large Madaga taidt; and the 
two, uniting near Kadur town, continue under the name of VedSvati 
into Chitaldroog District. 

The Shimoga schistose band extends to the southern boundary of 
the District, and spreads from near Kadilr town to the edge of the 
Western Ghats, where it forms much of the high Ghat country culmi¬ 
nating in the Kudremukh. Fronj this point the western boundary is 
probably continuous up to Anantapur (Shimoga District). At Kudre¬ 
mukh the schistose beds are nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to the 
north; the scarp on the southern side of the mountain, descending 
to South Kanara, displays a series of Dharwar rock.s about 5,000 feet in 
thickness, composed largely of trap flows, with some beds of micaceous 
and other schists, and resting unconformably on the denuded surface 
of the Archaean rocks below. On the eastern side of the band, near 
Ajjampur, the rocks dip generally to the east. To the south and west 
of Tarikere large masses of chloritic schists occur; and underlying these 
to the south is a great thickness of trap flows, forming part of the 
Santaveri and Baba Budan mountains. The trap flows are disposed in 
a very flat anticlinal curve, and to the west are seen to be overlaid by 
a great thickness of dark schists, w'ith haematite bands and quartzites 
overlying these again. In the country around Ajjampur and Tarikere 
masses of conglomerate are developed, consisting chiefly of large 
boulders and pebbles of granite in a quartz-felspar-chlorite matrix ; these 
pass through various gradations into grits, quartzites, and chloritic schists. 

At the extreme heights of Mulainagiri and Kudremukh the moun¬ 
tains are clothed Avith grass and herbs, but are generally bare of trees. 
The plants of the west of Mysore and of Coorg are nearly all found 
in this alpine District, in addition to such as Lysimachia deltoides^ 
Anemone rwttlaris, Ranunculus diffusus, Cinnamomum Wightii, with 
other genera and species far too numerous to mention. 

At Chikmugalur, the head-quarters, the mean annual temperature is 
between 72® and 73®, the daily range being about 20®. I'he tempera¬ 
ture of the Malnad often falls much lower, the cold in the early morning 
at Christmas time being very sharp. Malarious jungle fevers are always 
prevalent at certain seasons, and neither Europeans nor natives arc 
exempt from attacks. The average annual rainfall at Chikmugalur is 
variously stated at from 36 to 42 inches. But the country lying within 
the Western Ghats has a far heavier fall. The annual average at 
Koppa is given as 122 inches, and at Mudgere as 103. At Hariharpur 
166 inches fell in 1874; at Mudgere 194 inches in 1882; and at 
certain coffee estates in that idluk 145 and 156 inches have been 
received in a year. The fall is heaviest in June, July, and August, 
there being 43 inches in July alone. 

The west was from an early period subject to the Kadambas, and the 
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remainder of the District to the Gangas. About the eighth century 
History Santara kingdom was established at Pomburchcha 

or Humcha in Shimoga District. Tlie Santaras ex¬ 
tended their rule southwards us far Kalasa in this District, and at 
a later period made their capital at Sisila or Sisugali at the foot of the 
Ghats in Mudgere. Eventually their capital was at Karkala in South 
Kanara. At one time they acknow^ledged the supremacy of the 
Chalukyas, and were .stanch Jains. But under Vijayanagar rule 
they became Lingayats, and were known a.s the Bhairarasa Wodeyars. 
Meanwhile, the Hoysalas arose at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, their original seal being Sosevur, now Angadi in the Mudgere 
/d/uk. I'hey were supreme throughout Mysore and beyond from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, when they were overthrown by Musal- 
man invasions from the north of India. The Vijayanagar empire was 
founded in 1336, and its success at first was greatly due to the aid 
given by the head of the Sringeri mafA, originall)’ established by the 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century. In consequence of this 
aid the capital of the new empire was called \’idyanagara, after Vidya- 
ranya or Madliava, its first minister, who was also the head of the math. 
\'idyanagara in course of time passed into the form Vijayanagara. 
After the fall of ^'ijayanagar, the Keladi chiefs of Bednur assumed 
independence, and restored the jiossessions of the .Sringeri math. In 
the seventeenth century Sivapjia Naik of Bednur overran many parts of 
the District. But lie was opposed by Mysore; and in 1694 a treatv 
was signed between the two jiowers, by w'hich the latter gained nearly 
the whole of the District, and Haidar All’s conquest of Bednur in 1763 
completed its inclusion in Mysore. In the east, Tarikere was the seal 
of a line of feudatory chiefs driven out of Ba.savapatna in Shimoga 
District by the Bijapur invasions of the seventeenth century. ^Vhen, 
in 1830, a rebellion broke out in the Nagar country, owing to the 
misrule of the Raja, the 'I'arikere chief was one of the first to escape 
from Mysore and join the rebels. The result was the extinction of this 
line of chiefs. 'I’he opening out of the inacce.ssible Malnad country in 
the west by roads at the end of las* century has secured the peace of 
that wild part. 

The most important archaeological feature is the Amritesvara 
temjile near Taiikcre, erected in the twelfth century, under the Hoy¬ 
salas. Some interesting Jain temples are represented by the ruins 
at Sosevur or Angadi, the place of origin of the Hoysalas, which 
contain fine specimens of carving. The Vidyasankara temple at 
Sringeri is an effective .building, in the Dravidian style of Vijayana¬ 
gar. The inscriptions of the District have been translated and pub¬ 
lished. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was; (1871) 
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310,176, (1881) 293,822, (i8gi) 332,025, and (1901) 362,752. The 
decrease in i88i was due to the famine of 1876-8. 

By religion, in igoi there were 326,960 Hindus, 18,144 opuaio . 
Musalmans, 12,205 Animists, 3,8188 Christians, and 1,554 Jains. The 
density of population is 129 persons per square mile, that for the State 
being 185. The number of towns is 10, and of villages 1,352. 

']'he following are the principal statistics of population in 1901 ; ~ 
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As regards castes, Lingayats number 70,000; the outcaste Holeyas 
and Madigas, 56,000 and 13,000 ; Wokkaligas or cultivators, 50,000. 
or Brahmans there are 18,000. Two-thirds of the Musalmans arc 
Shaikhs, 12,000. Of nomads, l^imbanis number 8,600: Koramas, 
2,000; and Iruligas, 1,200. By occupation, 70-3 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture and pasture, 12-3 per cent, in unskilled labour not 
agricultural, and 6-9 per cent, in the preparation and supply of material 
substances. 

There are 3,888 Christians in the District, of whom 3,606 are 
natives. The Roman Catholics and W'esleyans have stations at Chik- 
mugaltir and visit other parts. 

Along the south of the Baba Budan mountains is a rich tract of 
black cotton soil, whose fertility, enhanced by the command of an 

unfailing supply of water from the hill streams, is said ^ riculture 
formerly to have given to the plain of Chikmugalur 
the name of Honjavanige Sime, or ‘land flowing with gold.’ 'J'he 
higher tracts of this region are generally gravelly. Black cotton soil 
prevails also in the neighbourhood of Ajjampur, together with red and 
gravelly soils. The western parts of Tarikere contain sandy and 
gravelly soils. About Yegate the earth seems poor and has a white 
chalky appearance. Farther south the soil is adapted to the cultivation 
of the coco-nut without irrigation, as in the adjoining parts of Tumkur 
and Chitaldroog Districts. The soil of the Malnad bears a general 
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resemblance to that of the same region extending through the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts north and south. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation for 1903-4 : — 


Taluk 
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In addition to the ordinary cereals, pulses, and oilseeds, the following 
crops call for special notice. The urcca gardens, which occupy the 
moist and sheltered valleys throughout the west, produce the best 
description of nut in the country, that of Kalasa and its neighbourhood 
being in especially high repute. The coffee cultivation of Southern 
India had its origin in this DLstrict. It was first introduced by B 5 ba 
Budan in the seventeenth century on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, when he planted a few berries he had brought with him near 
his hut on the hills that bear his name. But it was not till 1820 that 
the cultivation extended beyond his garden, and not till twenty years 
later that European enterprise was first attracted to it. The original 
plants then put in by Mr. Cannon to the south of Babl-Budan-giri are 
still flourishing. I^and was soon after taken up for coffee in South 
Manjarabad, and since i860 European planters have settled in almost 
a continuou.s chain of estates throughout the Malnad- The coffee zone 
in this District is estimated to cover about 1,000 square miles. The 
cardamom grows wild in the .same parts, but owing to the extension of 
coffee estates it is no longer plentiful except m the Kalasa and Mel ban. 
gadi viagafiis. Its systematic cultivation has been taken up in some 
parts with success. Experiments made with cinchona, tea, cotton, 
and mulberry have not been successful. The area occupied by the 
various crops in 1903-4 was : ragi, 172 square miles ; rice, 153 ; coffee, 
123 ; gram, 42; other food-grains, 67 j garden produce, 26; oil¬ 
seeds, 22. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 there was advanced for land 
improvements Rs. 14,500, and for irrigation wells Rs. 7,300. 

The area irrigated from-channels is 12 square miles, from tanks 54, 
and from other sources 97. The number of tanks is 4,394, of which 
103 are classed as ‘ major.’ 

The west of the District contains some of the best forests in the 
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State. The Lakvalli teak forests have for many years supplied Western 
Mysore and the Bellary country with that timber. Throughout the 
Jagar valley and most of the Koppa and Mudgere taluks^ a continuous 
stretch of valuable forest densely c:lothes the hill-sides, giving shelter to 
much coffee cultivation. The State forests cover an area of 144 square 
miles, ‘reserved’ lands 124, and plantations 144. The forest receipts 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 2,98,000, chiefly from sandal wood. 

Gold-mining was begun near Ajjampur by the Kadur-Mysore Com¬ 
pany, but owing to the poor prospects has been suspended. Iron ore 
is obtained largely and smelted along the hills east of the Baba Budan 
range, and round Ubrani. Corundum is flmnd in abundance near 
Kadur and throughout the east. 

The principal articles manufactured are oils and oil-cake, cotton 
piece-goods, wbollcn blankets, and glass bangles. Jaggery is also made, 
and there is some production of iron. A certain 
amount of catechu or terra japonica is prepared. 

'I’here are rej)orted to be 300 looms (or cotton, 400 
for wool, 87 oil-mills, and 201 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

'I'he most important exports are coffee, [)cpper, cardamoms, rice and 
other food-grains, and oilseeds. It is only a quarter of a century since 
the Malnad began to be opened up by a network of roads, and only 
since 1889 that the railway has run through a small part of the District. 
These agencies must certainly effect considerable changes in trade 
and the transport of commodities. The principal traffic between 
tht' Malnad and Maidan fixluks was formerly through live kanaves or 
passes: namely, Talagudde, 'I'alamakki, Hirnahalli, Gantevinayakan, 
and Sitalmallajian. 

The .Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona runs 
through the east of the District, with a branch from Birur north-west 
to Shimoga, the total length of line being 62 miles. Provincial roads 
have a length of 259 miles, and District fund roads of 403 miles. 

There has been no general famine in the Di.strict since that of 
1876-8, but the areca gardens have suffered occasionally in periods 
of drought. 

The District is divided into five taluks : Chikmuoalur, Kadur, 
Koi'Pa (including Sringeri jdgir\ Mudgerl, and Tarikere. The 

following subdivisions were formed in 1903, and .... 

, , ° •, Administration. 

Iilaced under Assistant Commissioners: Chiknui- 

galQr and Mudgere; Kadur, Tarikere, and Koppa, with head-quarters 

at Chikmugalur. 

The District court at Shimoga has jurisdiction over the whole of this 
District, and the Subordinate Judge’s court over a part. There is a 
Subordinate Judge’s court at Chikmugalur for the remaining part, and 
a Munsif’s court at YadehalH. 

VOE. XIV. S 
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The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees:— 



i88o-i. 

, 1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land re venue 

6,9a 

7.73 

«,42 

8,11 

Total revenue 

9.'3 

12,27 

14,46 

J 5.56 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into the east of 
the District in 1877-8, and into the west in 1880-1. The incidence 
of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Ks. i-12-10. 
The average assessment per acre on ‘ dry ’ land is R. 0-13-1 (maximum 
scale Rs. 2-10-0, minimum scale R. 0-0-6); on ‘wet’ land, Rs. 3—4-0 
(maximum scale Rs. 8-8-0, minimum scale R. o-i-o); on garden land, 
Rs. 7-4-2 (maximum scale Rs. 18, minimum .scale Rs. i»-8-o). 

There were eight municipalities in 1903-4— Chikmugaluk, Tari- 
KERE, Birur, Kadur, Vedehalli, Mudgere, Koppa, and Sringeri—with 
a total income of Rs. 57,000 and an expenditure of Rs. 66,000. There 
were also two village Unions, Ajjampur and Sakkarepatna, whose in¬ 
come and expenditure were Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The District and 
taluk boards had an income oi Rs. 50,000 in 1903-4, chiefly derived 
from a share of the Local fund cess, and spent Rs. 49,000, including 
Rs. 33,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior officer, 
60 subordinate officers, and 381 constables. 'I’here were 7 lock-ups, 
containing a daily average of 16 prisoners. 

In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was 5*9 (10*5 males, 
0*6 females). The number of schools increased from 201 with 5,130 
pupils in 1890-1 to 292 with 7,324 pupils in 1900-1. Tn 1903-4 there 
were 207 schools (95 public and 112 private) with 4,936 pupils, of 
whom 692 were girls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Chikinugalur, there are 14 dispensaries, 
in which 111,882 patients were treated in 1904, of whom 700 were in¬ 
patients, the number of beds available being 36 for men and 22 for 
women. The total expenditure was Rs. 33,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 4,723, or 13 per 
1,000 ol the population. 

Kadur Taluk.—Eastern taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, lying 
between 13® 19' and 13® 50' N. and 75° 51'and 76° 22' E., with an 
area of 571 square miles. The population in 1901 was 80,904, com¬ 
pared with 72,217 in 1891. The taluk contains three towns, Birur 
(population, 5,701), Kadur (3,881), the head-quarters, and Sakkare- 
paxna (1,884); and 317 villages. An area of 25 square miles was 
transferred to Chitaldroog District in 1902-3. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,75,000. On the west lies the complicated 
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mass of hills (Sakunagiri, 4,653 feet) east of the Baba Budans, atid on 
the east the Garudangiri (3,680 feet) group. The Vedavati river runs 
through the middle in a north-easterly direction. It is formed by the 
junction of the Veda and Avati, which rise in the Bab 3 Budans, the 
former supplying the Ayyankere, and the latter the Madagakere, 
the two largest tanks in this part of the country. Numerous channels 
are taken off from dams across these streams, forming an irrigated tract 
of great fertility. The annual rainfall averages 22 inches. Most of 
the taluk is a slightly undulating plain. 'I'he waste lands are covered 
with wild date or babul trees, and a considerable area is reserved for 
grazing, supporting a large number of cattle and sheep. Superior 
tobacco is grown in the south and west. Coco-nuts are ^rown without 
irrigation in low sandy soils. Iron ore is obtained from Hogaribetta 
in the north-west. 

Kadus. —An Upper Burmese tribe inhabiting the central portion 
of the watershed that separates the Irrawaddy from the Chindwin river. 
In 1901 the tribe numbered 34,629, nearly all of whom were inhabi¬ 
tants of Katha District. The origin of the Kadus is doubtful; but, 
judging by their language and habitat, it seems probable that they are 
descendants of hill tribes who have intermarried with the surrounding 
Shan and Burman population ^nd have by some means acquired a 
tribal identity of their own. Their speech is a mixture of Burmese, 
Shan, and Kachin, but is now gradually dropping out of use, and will 
doubtless soon become obsolete. In dress the Kadus used to differ 
somewhat from their neighbours j but only the elder women now 
adhere to the tribal costume, which consists of a wholly black or dark- 
blue jacket, petticoat, and head-cloth. Burmese dress has become 
almost universal. The practice of staining the teeth of the women 
appears to have been followed in the past, but the custom is dying out. 
The Kadus are Buddhists. I'hey have two main subdivisions, known 
as the Apwa (male) and the Ama (female), but the distinction has 
been obliterated by intermarriage. They are believed to be connected 
with the Saks or Thets, an almost extinct tribe of Arakan. It is 
possible that they are allied to the Tamans, a probably hybrid tribe 
of the Upper Chindwin District. 

Kafiristan (literally, ‘ the country of the infidels ’).—A mountainous 
region in Afghanistan, lying due north of Jalalabad, in which district 
it is now included. Its approximate area is about 5,000 square miles. 
Its boundaries are the Hindu Kush on the north; the eastern water¬ 
shed of the Bashgal on the east; the Kunar valley and the Kabul 
country on the south; and on the west the ranges above the Nijrao 
and Panjshir valley.s. Kafiristan consists of an irregular series of main 
valleys, for the most part deep, narrow, and tortuous, into which a 
number of ravines and glens pour their torrents. 'I'he hills separating 
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the main valleys one from the other are of considerable altitude, rugged, 
and difficult. As a consequence, during the winter, Kafiristan consists 
practically of a number of separate communities with no means of 
communication with one another. The country appears to be divided 
into three main drainage systems—those of the Kao or Alingar; of 
the Pech or Kamah, named after the important pass of that name; and 
of the Bashgal. All these streams ultimately find their way into the 
Kabul river. 

In Kafiristan every kind of mountain scenery is to be met with. At 
the lower elevations the hill-sidcs are covered with wild olives and 
evergreen oaks, hruil trees abound -the walnut, mulberry, apricot, 
apple, and vine—while splendid horse chestnuts and other tree.s offer 
pleasant shade in the hot season. As one ascends, the fruit trees 
disappear, being replaced by dense pine and cedar forests. 'I'hese 
in their turn cease—the hills above 9,000 feel arc almost bare- - but 
the willow, birch, and juniper cedar are found. .Above 13,000 feet 
no vegetation exists, except rough gra.sses and mosses. 'I'he rivers 
teem with fish, which, however, no Kafir will eat. 'I’he chief wild 
animals are the markhor^ the urial^ leopards, and bears. 

ith the exception of a short visit to the upper part of the Kashgal 
valley by Colonel Lockhart’s mission in September, 1885, and of Sir 
George Robertson’s two visits in i88y and 1890-1, the country has 
not been penetrated by any Europeans in modern times. The people 
of the country, styled Kafirs (‘infidels’) by their orthodox Afghan 
neighbours, were known to the emperor Babar as the Siahposh 
(‘ wearers of blai'k raiment ’). 'I'hey comprise several more or less 
inimical tribes, differing fron* one another in language, dress, manners, 
and customs ; and even their jirimitive pagan religion afforded no bond 
of common union. This was a somew-hat low’ foim of idolatry, with 
an admixture of ancestor cult and traces of fire-w’orship. Their total 
number proliably does not exceed 60,000. Until recent years these 
mysterious people were po|)ularly supposed to be a fair race, noted for 
their beauty, and of Graeco-Bactrian origin. As a matter of fact thej' 
are by no means fair, their coloiu' being that of the average native 
of the Punjab ; their usual type of feature is good; but their beauty, 
like many other ideas concerning them, is a myth. Sir (Jeorge 
Robertson considers that the present dominant races of Kafiristan 
are mainly descended from the old Indian population of Eastern 
Afghanistan, who refused to embrace Islam in the tenth century, and 
fled for refuge from the victorious Moslems to the hills. Dr. Grierson, 
however, holds that the' Kafir dialects (which Dr. Trumpp considered 
to be a ' pure Prakrit ’) belong to the non-Sanskritic languages of the 
Indo-Aryan family, and that ‘the speakers of these appear to have 
arrived at their present seats from the north, and not to be colonists 
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from the south, where that form of Indo-Aryan language which we 
call Sanskrit became developed 

Whatever their origin, the Kafirs, except in the case of the outlying 
SSfis (r« Jalalabad), succeeded in resisting all attempts at conversion 
until the reign of the late Amir, when Afghan troops overran the 
country, and brought about its complete subjection. With the 
exception of the Ramgulis, who held out for a considerable period, 
the Kafirs, who were ill-armed, made but a feeble resistance, and have 
accepted the Muhammadan religion with little demur. A very small 
garrison of Afghan troops now suffices to keep the country in order. 

There is a small slave population, who are perhaps the remnant 
of more ancient people subjugated by the lately dominant tribe. The 
affairs of a tribe are nominally arranged by a consultation of headmen 
who are known vlh Jasi] but, as a matter of fact, in ordinary times, 
public business falls into the hands of a few elders. Disobedience 
to the jast is punished by burning down the offender’s house and 
destroying his property. 7 'heft is punishable by a fine of seven or 
eight times the value of the stolen property, but the full penalty is 
seldom exacted. 'I'he punishment for adultery is a fine in cow's varying 
from three to six. It is in consequence not uncommon for women 
to endeavour to entangle men in order to get cows for their husbands. 
Murder and manslaughter are punished alike. The offender must at 
once leave his village and become a chi/e or outcast. His house is 
burnt by the dead man’s family or clan and his property plundered; 
he must nevermore return to his village except by stealth; and when¬ 
ever he encounters a member of the dead man’s family he must at 
once conceal himself. This stigma applies not only to the criminal 
himself, but to his direct descendants and to his children-in-law. There 
are several villages in Kafiristan which are places of refuge, where 
slayers of their fellow-tribesmen reside permanently. 

Kafir women are practically slaves, being to all intents and purposes 
bought and sold as household commodities. The young women are 
mostly immoral. There is little or no ceremony about a Kafir 
marriage. If a man becomes enamoured of a girl, he sends a friend 
to her father to ask her price. If a price is agreed upon, the man 
immediately proceeds to the girl’s house, where a goat is sacrificed, 
and then they are considered to be married, though the bride remains 
with her parents until the full price has been paid. The dead are 
disposed of in a peculiar manner. They are not buried, or burnt, but 
are deposited in large boxes, placed on the hill-side or in some more 
or less secluded spot. 

KS.f}rkot. —Ruins in Dera Ismail Khan District, North-West Frontier 
Province, .situated in 32® 30' N. and 71® 21' E. 'Fhe site is also known 
* Report on the Census of hidia, 190X, chap. \ii. 
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as Til Kafirkot or R 5 ja Sir-kot, and lies a few miles south of the point 
where the Kurram river joins the Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor hills. 
The remains consist of extensive lines of bastioned walls built of solid 
masonry, enclosing an area filled with the debris of ancient dwellings. 
The remains of four small Hindu temples are relatively well preserved, 
and their outer faces are decorated with elaborate carvings of stone. For 
some details see A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports ^ vol. xiv, 
pp. 26, 254, and Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Sun^ey Report of the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan {1903-5). A similar ruin of 
the same name exists at Bilot, about 30 miles due south. 

Kagal State. —Native State feudatory to the Kolhapur State, within 
the Political Agency of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country, 
Bombay, lying between 16® 30' and 35' N. and 74® 20' and 74® 25' E. 
See Koi.hapur State. 

Kglgal Town. —Chief town of the feudatory of the same name 

in Kolhapur State, Bombay, situated in 16^ 34' N. and 74® 20' E., to 
miles south-east of Kolh.npur city. It lies in the valley of the Dudh- 
ganga abtnit a mile south of the river, surrounded by rich garden 
land and shaded by fine old mango-trees. Population (1901), 7,688, 
There are ruins of mosques and temples. The old fort was destroyed 
by Jaswant Rao Sindhia of Kolhapur in 1780, and a new fort was built 
about 1813 by Hindu Rao Ghatge. Of the public buildings lately 
raised at a cost of about one lakh, the most important are three large 
resthouses, three temples, one of whi(di contains the kdrbhari’s office, 
and water-works from which pipes supply the town reser\’oirs with water. 
Every year in Kartik (October-November) a fair is held in honour of 
Gaibi IMr, at which the chief spends about Rs. 2,000. The fair is 
attended by 10,000 people from Kolhapur and the neighbouring 
villages. 

Kagan (^Khagan'). - Mountain valley in Hazara District, North-West 
Frontier Province, penetrating far into the heart of the Himalayan 
system, and surrounded by Kaslimir territory on every side except the 
south. The valley has an area of 800 .square mile.s, and is 60 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of T5 miles. Lofty ranges .shut it in on 
either hand, their summits rising to a height of 17,000 feet. Tran.sverse 
spurs intersect the valley, which is inhabited by a sparse population. 
Kag 3 .n comprises twenty-two rakhs or forest and grazing Reserves, with 
a total area of 90 square miles, while the area of ‘reserved’ and 
unreserved forest is 457 square miles. The rights of cutting grass and 
grazing cattle are leased out annually. The Forest department only 
fells timber, which is launched into the river KunhSr, caught at different 
timber depots, and rafted to Jhelum. The river Kunhar forces its way 
through a narrow central gorge to join the Jhelum after draining the 
entire valley. The Kagin valley forms the northernmost extension of 
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British India, and stretches far up into the mountain region. Its open 
mouth turns towards the main body of HazSra District. The inhabitants 
consist almost entirely of Muhammadan Swatis and Gtljars. Kigan 
village is situated in 34® 46' N. and 75® 34' E. 

Kahalgaon. —Town in BhSgalpur District, Bengal. See Col- 
gong. 

Kahlur.— One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. See Bilaspur. 

Kahnaur. —Town in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28° 45' N. and 76® 32' E., n miles south of Rohtak town 
and 15 miles north-west of Jhajjar. Population (1901), 5,024. 

Kahror.— Town in the LodhrSn tahsil of Multan District, Punjab, 
situated in 29® 37' N. and 71° 56' E., on an old bed of the Beas known 
as the Bhatari nullah, about 8 miles from the present right bank of the 
Sutlej. Population (1901), 5,552. Being built on undulating ground, 
it is more picturesque than most Punjab towns. The town is said to 
have been founded by Kailun, chief of Jaisalmer, at the end of the 
fourteenth century ; its identification with the Karur where VikramSditya 
is said to have defeated the White Huns is extremely doubtful. The 
most remarkable building in the town is the shrine of All Sarwar, a 
Saiyid of Delhi, who came to Kahror in 1204. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 4,300, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,100. The 
town has a vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a dispensary. It is the trade centre for the Sutlej tahsils of the 
District, dealing especially in wool, piece-goods, and wheat, and has 
a local reputation for the manufacture of coverlets of hand-printed 
cotton. 

Kahuta. —Eastern tahsil of Rawalpindi District, Punjab, lying in 
the Lower Himalayas, between 33° 18' and 33° 48' N. and 73® 15' and 
73® 39' E., with an area of 457 square miles. Its eastern border rests 
upon the Jhelum river. The whole of the tahsil except the south¬ 
west corner lies in the hills, which in the north reach an elevation 
of over 6,000 feet. The population in 1901 was 94,729, compared 
with 92,372 in 1891. It contains 231 villages, of which Kahuta is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
1*2 lakhs. 

Kaij. —P'ormer taluk of Bhir District, Hyderabad State. See Ambx 
Taluk. 

Kail. —Ancient port in Tinnevelly District, Madras. See Kayal. 

Kallang. —Village in KSngra District, Punjab. See Kyelang. 

KailwSr^.—Town in Udaipur State, Rajputana. See Kelwara. 

Kaimganj Tahsil. —North-western tahsil of Farrukhabad District. 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Kampil and Shamsabad 
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West, and lying along the southern bank of the Ganges, between 
27® 21' and 27® 43" N. and 79° 8" and 79® 37^ E., with an area of 
363 square miles. Population increased from 143,557 in 1891 to 
168,606 in 1901. There are 397 villages and two towns: Kaimganj 
(population, 10,369), the /aA.«/head-quarters, and Shamsabad (8,375). 
Tne demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,10,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 464 pensons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The tahsll contains a larger tract 
of lowland than any other in the District except Aligarh; but the 
greater part of it is situated in the uplands. The Bagar ri\er winds 
through the southern portion, and on either bank stretches a wide 
expanse of sandy land, which extends on the north to near Kampil. 
North and west of this is a belt of fine yellowish loam, tilled by 
Kurmis, and famous for its sugar-cane, and near the towns of Kampil, 
Kaimganj, and Shamsabad for its tobacco, which acquires a special 
flavour from the brackish water of the wells. The area under cultiva¬ 
tion in 1903-4 was 226 square miles, of which 72 were irrigated. The 
Fatehgarh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies irrigation 
through the centre of the uplands, and the area irrigated from canals is 
slightly larger than that sujiplied by wells. There are several con¬ 
siderable swamps, from which water is also taken ; but a good deal has 
been done to improve the drainage. 

Kaimganj Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same name 
in Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 30' N. and 
79® 21' E., on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, and also at the ter¬ 
minus of a metalled road from Farrukhabad city. Population (1901), 
10,369, It was founded in 1713 by Muhammad Khan, first Naw'ab of 
Farrukhabad, who named it after his son, Kaim Khan. It is the centre 
of a group of villages inhabited by a colony of Pathans w'ho settled here 
early in the seventeenth century. The best knovvn of these villages is 
Mau Rashidabad, now a great tobacco field, about a mile north of 
Kaimganj. The Pathans of this neighbourhood are still noted for the 
number of men they supply to the native army. In 1857 the tahsili 
was ineffectually besieged for a time by a band of fugitive insurgents 
from Kalpi. The towm consists chiefly of a \vide metalled bazar, about 
a mile long, from which branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. It 
contains a tahsul, munsijl, and dispensary. Kaimganj is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,000. There is 
a considerable trade in tobacco, which is largely grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The old manufacture of swords and matchlocks has 
dwindled down to a trade in ordinary knives and betel-nut cutters. 
The tow'n school has 193 pupils, and three primary schools 63. 

Kaimur Hills. —The eastern portion of the Vindhyan range, com¬ 
mencing near Katangl in Jubbulpore District of the Central Provinces 
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(23° 26' N. and 79® 48' E.). It runs a little north of east for more 
than 300 miles to Sasaram in Bihar (24° 57' N. and 84° 2' E). The 
range, after traversing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south¬ 
east of Maihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah 
territory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and con¬ 
tinues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and ShahSbad of 
Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. In the Central Provinces 
the appearance of the range is very distinctive. The rock formation is 
metamorphic and the strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical 
position, giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked otily by a low rocky chain, 
and in this |xjrtion it never rises more than a few hundred feet above 
the plain. The range enters Ontral India at Jukehi in Maihar State 
(23° 29' N. and 80® 27' E.), and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly 
direction, forming the northern wall of the .Son valley and overhanging 
the river in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgarh a branch turns off to the north-west. The range here 
attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. In Mirzapur the height 
of the range decreases in the centre, to rise again to over 2,000 feet at 
the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. Interesting relics of pre¬ 
historic man have been found ki the caves and rock-shelters of the hills 
here, in the form of rude drawings and stone implements. In Shahabad 
District the summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
valleys, each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. The 
general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above sea-lcvel. The 
sides are precipitous, but there are several passes, some of which are 
practicable for beasts of burden. The ruined fort of Rohtas is situated 
on these hills. 'The rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones 
and shales. 

Kain.~ River in Bundelkhand. Ken. 

Kaintira. —Village in Athmallik, one of the Oris.sa Tributary States, 
Bengal, .situated in 20® 43' N. and 84° 32' Pv., on the north bank of the 
Mahanadl. Population (1901), 1,567. Kaintira is the principal village 
in the State and contains the residence of the chief. 

Kaira District (Rheda ).—District in the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 22° 14' and 23® 7' N. and 72° 30' 
and 73® 23' E., with an area of 1,595 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Ahmadabad District, Mahl Kantha, and the small State 
of Balasinor in the Rewa KSntha Agency : on the west by Ahmadabad 
District and the State of Cambay; on the south and east by the 
river Mahi and the Gaikwar’s territory (Baroda). The breadth of the 
District varies from 25 to 40 miles. 

Excepting a small corner of hilly ground near its northern boundary, 
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and in the south-east and south, Asrbere the Ititjfilith,4' l*fahl is 
furrowed into deep ravines, Kaifa forms’-one wnbjcdlfeep pl^fn sloping 
gently towards the south-west The ndrth and north- 
as^t^ east portions are dotted with patches of rich rice 
land, broken by untilled tracts of low brushwood. 
The centre of the District, called the charotavy or ‘ goodly ’ land, is very 
fertile and highly cultivated; the luxuriant fields are surrounded by 
high-growing hedges, and the whole country is clothed with clusters of 
large shapely trees. Westward, this belt of rich vegetation passes into 
a bare though well-cultivated tract of rice land, growing more barren 
and open to the south till it reaches the maritime belt, whitened by 
a salt-like crust, on the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi, the largest river of Kaira, and the third in importance of 
the Gujarat rivers, flows for nearly 100 miles along the east, south-east, 
and south boundary of the District. This 100 miles may be divided 
into three sections : first a stretch of 40 miles over a rough and rocky 
bed, then 10 miles of a still stream with a sandy bed, and lastly 
45 miles of a tidal river. The fords in the District are at KSvi, 
Dehvan, Gajna, Khanpur, and Ometa. At Verakhandi, the limit of the 
flow of the tide, the bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, the stream 
120 yards, and the average depth feet. A small ‘ bore ’ rises in the 
estuary at springs and da.shes itself on the Dehvan. The Sararmati, 
the fourth largest river in Gujarat, flows for 14 miles along the western 
boundary, and is much used for irrigation. The Shed hi, the chief 
drainage line of the plain between the Mahi and the Sabarmatl, being 
charged with soda, is not adapted for irrigation. The Khari, one of 
five smaller streams, waters a large area by means of canals and sluices, 
but fails at the end of the rice .season, that is to say about November. 

The District has not yet been geologically sun'eyed in any detail. 
The Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy hills and rocks 
in Kapadvanj and 'Fhasra, a deep bed of alluvium, mo.st of it the debris 
of the gneiss and metamorphic limestones of the Aravalli Hills. In the 
raised tract along the banks of the Mahl, water is found only at a depth 
of from 80 to 110 feet. Away from the river, wells have their springs 
from 40 to 60 feet deep, rising through strata of earth mixed with lime¬ 
stone nodule.s, alternating with sand overlying layers of limestone. From 
this limestone, when tapped, water rises to within 2 5 feet of the surface. 
'I'he age of these strata is not known. They may be Tertiary or 
Cretaceous. Formerly, in parts of the District, water was to be found 
at a higher level. Many old wells are said to have been made useless 
by the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the springs from 5 to 
10 cubits. In some cases deeper sinking has overcome the evil; in 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes farther cutting dangerous. 
The hot springs of Lasundra, 10 miles south-east of Kapadvanj, rise to 
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the fn teij“( 5 i‘ t 5 i?ely#.iySteF| 5 s, the hottest reaching a temperature 

of 115°. Like flibse #t -in' 20 miles to the south-east, 

and at Anaval, i$o mfles 'south, the Lasundra springs are slightly 
sulphurous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

The District has no forests or forest lands, the trees either standing 
singly or in small groves. In the north the mahud {Bassia latifolia), 
and in the south the mango and the limbdo or nlm {Melia Azadirachta\ 
are the commonest kinds, while the custard-apple, sitdphal (Anona 
squamosa), is abundant all over the District. The riiyan {Mimusops 
Jiexandrd), the kanaj (Ulmus integri/o/ia), the karanj or kaniji (Bonga- 
mia glabra), and the aduso {Ailanihus excehd), also occur freely 
distributed. Mangoes arc sent in considerable quantities to Baroda, 
AhmadSbad, and Kathiawar. During the hot season the fleshy corolla 
of the mahud flower is eaten by the poorer classes and by cattle, and 
from it is distilled a favourite liquor. Mixed with whey, the berries of 
the rdyan form, during the hot season, the staple food of a large section 
of the Koli population. 

Tigers and leopards, which haunted the bed of the Mahi*till a few 
years ago, are now rarely heard of, owing to the spread of tillage and 
their pursuit by European sportsmen. Hyenas, jackals, foxes, wild 
hog, antelope, gazelle, and har&s are common. Of game-birds, snipe, 
(juail, and many species of duck abound: while geese, bustard, par¬ 
tridge, and florican may occasionally be shot. Poi.sonous snakes are 
common. Mahseer and other fresh-water fish are caught in the waters 
of the larger rivers. 

'i’o Europeans the climate is trying. From November to March the 
air is pleasant and bracing. By the people of the District the charoiar 
or central portion is considered healthy. The rainfall varies but slightly 
in different parts of the District. 'J'he annual fall is 38 inches in the 
Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand tahikas, while it averages about 34 inches 
over the whole District. The average temperature is 82°, the maxi¬ 
mum being 116° and the minimum 43®. 

Kaira District is made up partly of lands acquired from the Peshwa 
in 1802 by the Treaty of Bassein, partly of territory transferred by the 
Gaikwar of Baroda in 1803 and 1817. Rajputs 

History. 

reigned in Kaira from 746 to 1290, and, excepting 
perhaps 'Fhasra and Kapadvanj, the District formed part of the directly 
managed portions of Anhii.vada. At the end of the fourteenth 
century Kaira passed to the Muhammadan kings of Ahmadabad, and 
in 1573 was transferred to the Mughals. In 1720 the Marathas 
appeared, and from that time to the fall of Ahmadabad in 1752 the 
District was the scene of perpetual stniggles between the MarathSs 
and the Muhammadan viceroys. The Marathas were victorious, and 
iu 1753 the Distriejj w'as shared between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar. 
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Part of Kaira catii^ into British possession in 1803, and the rest in 
1817. Under the terms of the Treaty of Bassein (December 3 r, 1802), 
the Napad group bf villages was handed over by the Peshwa. In 1803 
the GaikwSr ceded NadiSd, Matar, and Mahudha, as well as the fort 
and town of Kaira, for the maintenance of troops supplied by the 
British Government. Again, by treaty dated November 6, 1817, the 
Gaikwar ceded Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasra, Antroli, and half of 
the town and district of Petlacl to provide for the payment of addi¬ 
tional troops. At the same time, Kaijadvanj and Bhalaj were received 
in exchange for the district of Bijapur in Northern Gujarat. 

The territories acquired in 1803, together with Dholka, Dhandhuka, 
Ranpur, and Gogha, which now fc>rm part of Ahmadabad District, 
remained in charge of the Resident at Baroda from the date of their 
cession till May, 1805. During this time a European Assistant and 
native officers administered, according to local usage, the police and 
justice of the country. In 1805 a (Collector was appointed, with juris¬ 
diction over the ceded tracts, both those to the north of the Main 
and those to the west of the Gulf of Ombay. In the same year the 
town of Kaira was selected as a large military station. 'I'he increase in 
the British possessions consequent on the treaty of November, 1817, 
necessitated fresh administrative arrangements. The territory north of 
the Mahi was, from January i, 1818, divided into the two Districts of 
Kaira and Ahmadabad, In 1830 Kapadvanj was included in Ahmad- 
abad, and Kaira became a sub-collectorate under the Collector of 
Ahmadabad. In 1833 Ahmadabad and Kaira were again separated. 
Since then, more than once, villages have been transferred from one 
District to the other, and the original irregular groups and collections 
of villages have been gradually consolidated into seven talukas. 

Throughout the District are Hindu and Musalman buildings of 
interest. The rauza of Mubarak Saiyid (died a. h. 966) at SojSle is 
one of the fine.st of the latter. Kapadvanj contains some buildings of 
great antiquity : a beautiful arch described by horbes in his Rds Mala, 
a kund or basin of consecrated water, a mosque, and a w'ell; and an 
underground temple of Mahadeo which has recently been explored for 
the first time. It is also remarkable for a fine Jain temple recently built. 

In 1846 the population of Kaira District was returned at 566,513. 
By 1872 it had risen to 782,938. In 1881 the population was 

Population. i «« 1891, 871,794; and in 1901, 716,332. 

The decrease of 18 per cent, during the last decade 
was due to the famine and cholera of 1899-1900. The District is 
divided into 7 talukas, with area and population (1901) as given in the 
table on tlie next page. 

The number of towms in the District in 1901 was n, and of vil¬ 
lages 598. The chief towns are Nadiad, Kapadvanj, Kaira (the 
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head-quarters), Anand, and Mehmadabad. Ow'ing to tJi'e large fertile 
areas which the District comprises, it is the most thickly’populated in 
the Presidency. The most populous tdlukas are NAdia^d, Borsad, and 
Anand. Gujarati is the vernacular. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus in 1901 numbered 614,146, or 85 per cent, of the total; Mu¬ 
hammadans, 68,187, Of 9 per cent.; Christians, 25,210; Jains, 8,469; 
and Parsis, 209. 


Taluka. 

i 

I .\rea in square 

1 miles. 

Kauadvanj 

279 

Menmadabad . 

171 

Thasra . 

216 

Matar . 

Nadiad . 


Anand . 

244 

Borsad . 

234 

District total 
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716,332 
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1 square raiJe. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

1 Number of : 
’ persons able to 
read and 
write. 

270 
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444 

-18 

7,007 

288 j 

— 22 

6,154 

285 ! 

— 22 

4.884 

663 i 

-1 3 

16,099 

.<^87 ■ 

- j 6 i 

18,.3.36 

67.3 : 

“ 1 

12,631 

• 

449 i 

—18 1 

1 

70,702 


'I'he following castes are of importance : Brahmans, 38,000 ; Vanis, 
22,000; Rajputs, 21,000; Chamars, 13,000; Kunbis (agriculturists), 
127,000; KolTs (agriculturists), 252,000; Dheis or Mahars, 21,000. 
The Muhammadans include r6,ooo Pathans and 10,000 Bohras. 

'I'he Lewa and Kadia Kunbis are the best farmers in the District, 
and a sober, peaceable, and industrious race. 'I’he Kunbis of certain 
villages are held in honour as descended from the leading men among 
the original settlers in Gujarat. I'he Rajputs, with the exception of a 
few who, with the title of Thakur, still retain landed estates, have sunk 
into, the mass of ordinary peasant proprietors. 'I'he Kolis number 
252,000, or 35 per cent, of the total population. Idle and turbulent 
under native rule, they are now quiet, hard-working, and prosperous. 
Among Hindu low castes, the Dhers are distinguished for industry and 
good behaviour. 'I'hey formerly lived in comfort by weaving coarse 
cotton cloth, but the competition of the Bombay and local mills is now 
shutting them out of the market. Of the Musalman population, about 
one-third, under the name of Saiyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mughals, 
represent the foreign conquerors of Gujarat. The remainder, called 
Momnas, Bohras, Tais, and Ghanchis, are the descendants of Hindus 
converted to Islam under the Ahmadabad kings. Musalmans of the 
first class, employed chiefly as cultivators or in Government service as 
police or messengers, are for the most part poor. MusalmAns of the 
second class are artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, and are hard¬ 
working and well-to-do. Most of the population is dependent on 
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agriculture, which supports 67 per cent, of the total. General labour 
supports 4 per cent., and the remainder are distributed between 
commerce and trade, personal service, &c. Over 15,000 are engaged 
in cotton-weaving. 

At the C'ensus of 190T the native Christian population of the District 
wa.s returned at 25,131, showing an increase of no less than tenfold 
since 1891. This may to some extent be the result of conversions to 
Christianity during the famine; but it is noteworthy that the Salva¬ 
tion Army has been active in Kaira for some years, and that a large 
number of the Christians are Salvationists, mainly converted from the 
lower classes. Besides the Salvation Army, the folloiving missions are 
at work in the District: the Irish Presbyterian, with stations at Borsad 
and Anand, which maintains 2 Anglo-vernacular and 46 vernacular 
schools, 4 orphanages, and a hospital at Anand, and has settled 14 
colonies of converts on waste land jirocured from (jovemment; the 
Methodist Episcopal at Nadiad, which maintain.s 165 schools, an in¬ 
dustrial school, an orphanage, and a dispensary, and which under¬ 
took extensive relief operations in the famine of 1900; the Christian 
Alliance in the Matar /dluka, which maintains 9 schools and an 
orphanage and industrial school at Kaira; and the Roman Catholic 
at Anand, which maintains 19 schools, an industrial school, and an 
orphanage and dispensary. The Salvation Army maintains 112 schools 
and a well-equipped hospital at Anand, which is very popular among all 
(,lasses. Khasivadi, ' the beautiful garden,’ in Borsad town was the first 
to show a leaning towards Christianity, two families having been con¬ 
verted there in 1847. There is an English church at Kaira known as 
St. George’s Church, established about 1825. 

The soil belongs to four classes: light, medium, black, and alluvial, 
with subordinate varieties. The light soil is the most common, 
varying in quality from the loose-grained yellow sand 
of the fii'lds near the Sabvarmati and the Main', to a 
rich lighter mould common in the central tdfukas, and found to per¬ 
fection in the south-west corner of Matar. 'J’he medium soil is fairly 
well distributed over the whole Distiict. The black soil of Kaira is 
poor and generally contains either .soda or limestone. Alluvial soil 
or bhAtha is found near the Vatrak river and is a rich garden mould. 

The greater part of the land of the District is ryotivdri (1,075 5>quare 
miles, or 88 per cent, of the total area), about 7 per cent, being held 
on udhad or quit-rent tenure. The main statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 are shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief crops, with the area under each in square miles (1903-4), 
are: bajra (313), kodra (162), rice {iJ$),jowar (91), and wheat (18). 

Cotton is grown in small patches (10 .square miles). The finest 
tobacco in \\'estern India is growm in Kaira, occupying 24 square 
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miles, mostly in the Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand tdlukas ; but the cul¬ 
tivators, though skilful in rearing the plant, know nothing of its prepara¬ 
tion for the European market. Two varieties of tobacco are grown, 
the ialabdi or local plant and the khandeshi or plant introduced from 
Khandesh. An irrigated field yields twice as large a crop as a dry 
one. About the beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, 
the seed is sown on a well-prepared plot of ground, and after about 
a month and a half the seedlings are ready for transplantation. 'Phe 
field is scored in squares by a heavy, long-toothed rake, and at each 
point of intersection a seedling is set. The plant takes about five and 
a half months to ripen. As soon as it is ready, it is carefully examined, 
and divided into two classes, kdiio and jardo; the kd/io is cut down, 
stalk and all, and laid out to dry; the jardo is left a little longer, and 
then the leaves are stripped off the stern. A moth caterpillar is the 
chief enemy of the plant. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and 
can be undertaken only by substantial cultivators. It has been calcu¬ 
lated that the cost of growing an acre of plant is Rs. 270, and the profit 
Rs. no. Cotton is grown only from the local plant, and occupies 
every seventh furrow in fields sown with ordinary grain crops. 


Tiluka. 

, Total arm. 

Cultivated. 

1 Irrigated, i 

1 i 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Kapadvanj . 

279 

182 

! . ! 

45 

Mehmadab<\d 

171 


' - 1 

i.li- 

I'hasra 

jsr 

141 


5 ^ 

Matar 

216 

141 

1 

34 

Nadiad 

224 

191 

10 1 

6 

Anand 

244 

196 

4 a i 


Hoisiad 

204 

149 

12 

1 

i 

'1 ulal 

* >59.5 * 


.^7 1 

L 



The area for which statistic^ are nut available is squatc inilrs. 


Several attempts ha\e been made to improve the Kaira cotton, but 
without success. Indigo was once one of the chief exjjorts from 
(.iujarat, but by 1827 it had almost ceased to be produced. A later 
attempt to encourage the growth in Kaira was attended with failure* 
A Government silk garden was started in 1837, but was closed in 1847. 
The Nadiad Agricultural Association’s small experimental farm has 
been removed to Kamta, and has practically been handed f)ver to the 
department of Agriculture, which has enlarged its scope and is pro¬ 
viding new buildings. Numerous experiments in the cultivation of 
tobacco and other staple crops of the District have been made. It has 
been ascertained in the course of these experiments that a better yield 
of tobacco is obtained by growing it continuously instead of in rotation, 
that deep tillage increases the out-turn, and that Sumatra tobacco 
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cannot be grown. The desi or local tobacco stands first in quality and 
quantity, and the Belgaum varieties second. In the ten years ending 
1903-4, a total of 19-8 lakhs was advanced to cultivators under 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, of which 7-7 
lakhs was lent in 1899-1900, and 8-8 lakhs in 1900-1. 

Cattle are imported from Kathiawar and Kankrej in Northern Guja¬ 
rat. Some of the largest used to be bred in the District at Bhalaj, 
and many villages of the Nadiad tdluka arc famous for their bullocks. 
Ponies are bred in the District, but they are not suitable for cavalry 
remounts. 'Two Government pony .stallions are maintained by the 
Civil Veterinary department. 

Of the total cultivated area of 1,131 square miles, 37 .square miles, 
or 3 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. 'J'he chief sources of irriga¬ 
tion are ii minor works, 10,886 well.s, and 1,391 tanks. The wells 
most commonly in use are deep, shallow wells being found only in 
the Matar tdluka. 'The water is drawn u[) by bullocks in four leathern 
bags working simultaneously. The ponds are used for irrigating rice 
lands. .A.fLer llie close of the ('old season few of them hold any large 
supply of water. 'I'he Khari sluice system irrigated nearly 8,800 acres 
in 1903-4. In 1902 large reservoirs were constructed at Goblaj, 
Tranja, Nagraina, and Vangroli by famine labour. 

Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood of Kapad- 
vanj. In the bed ol the JM.njam river, about 15 miles from Ka[)advanj, 
are found varieties of agate and moss stone. 'I'he bed of the Main 
contains niasse.s and boulders of trap ; while on its upper course, on 
the Balasinor frontier, rock is plentiful, including traj), with occasional 
limestone, quartz, and granite. 

The oijening of steam factories at Ahmadabad and at Nadiad has 
greatly reduced the demand for hand-spun cotton, on( e a staple. The 
water of the District is thought to be especially 
foi- 'lysing purp<«s. Soap and glasi. arc 
manufactured at Kapadvanj. A steam spinning-mill, 
established at Nadiad in 1876 at a cost of about 5 lakhs, has 14,568 
spindles, which turn out (.>ver a million pounds of yarn, and employ 
584 persons. C'onsiderable quantities of coarse cloth for home con¬ 
sumption are woven in hand looms by the lower castes of Hindus. 
In the larger towns calico printing is carried on by classes known as 
Bhavsars and ChhTpas. 

The chief e.vports are prints, grain, tobacco, butter, oil, and mahud 
flowers; the chief imports arc {liece-goods, grocery, molasses, and dye¬ 
stuffs. Kaira is particularly noted for its ghi or clarified butter, the 
export of which is valued at 8 lakhs. The ghl when made is forced 
into large leathern bottles holding from 60 to 200 lb. 

In 1884 there was only one made road in the District. There are 
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now r66 miles of metalled and 19 of unmetalled roads. Of the 
former, 33 miles of Provincial roads and 123 miles of local board 
roads are maintained by the Public Works department. All the water- 
course.s are bridged except the large rivers, and avenues of trees are 
maintained along 49 miles. New roads were constructed by famine 
labour in 1900 from Mehmadabad to Dakor and from Borsad to Agas 
railway station. The whole of the District is connected with Ahmad- 
abad city by metalled roads. The main line of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway passes through the District from north to 
south for 38 miles, and a branch line from Anand runs through the 
Panch Mahals to Godhra, where it connects with the Godhra-Ratlam 
Railway, traversing the District for 34 miles. In 1890 another branch 
line was opened from Anand to Petlad in Baroda territory, and thence 
in 190T to Cambay town, thus bringing Kaira into close connexion 
with the sea. This line traverses the District for 6 miles. Ferries 
ply across the Mahi. 

A severe famine took place in 1791-2, when rain fell only once; 
in 1813 4 there were only two showers of rain throughout*the year: 
in 1825 the later rains failed, and remissions of land Famine 
revenue to the amount of over lakhs were granted. 

On the other hand, the perioci 1814-22 was marked by heavy floods 
and rainfall that caused much damage to the country. In 1834 locusts 
ale up the crops, and remissions amounting to nearly 2 lakhs were 
sanctioned. In 1837, 1868, and 1871 disastrous storms swept over 
the District. During the forty years 1836-76, though the rainfall had 
at times been scanty and the crops failed, no season of famine or 
even of general .scarcity occurred in Kaira. Owing to the scanty 
rainfall in 1877 (19*13 inches), there was a partial failure of crops, 
and the poorer people, especially in the Kapadvanj and Thasra 
talukas in the north-east, suffered some distress, which, however, did 
not leave behind serious results. In 1899 the monsoon failed and the 
District was visited by severe famine. In April of the following year 
nearly 85,000 persons, exclusive of 8,000 dependants, were on relief 
works, and 15,000 more received gratuitous relief. The number 
increased to 143,000 by July of the same year, excluding 13,000 
dependants and 38,000 on gratuitous relief. The latter reached 
a maximum of 113,000 in August. It is calculated that there was, 
during the three years 1900-2, an increase of 112,464 deaths over the 
yearly average. The loss of cattle in the year 1899-1900 amounted 
to 233,000. The cost of relief measures in the District, including the 
Panch Mahals, was over 88 lakhs. Remissions of land revenue to the 
amount of 35 lakhs were granted in these two Districts. The loans 
granted to agriculturists in Kaira alone amounted to 19 lakhs. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, in charge of an 
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Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector respectively, and is com- 
. posed of the seven talukas of Anand, Borsad, 

minis a on. Matar, Mehmadabad, Nadiad, and 

Thasra, The Collector is ex-officio I’olitical Agent for Cambay State 
and Additional Political Agent for Rewa Kantha. 

For judicial purposes the District is included in the jurisdiction of 
the Judge of Ahmadabad. There are 5 Subordinate Judges for civil 
work, and 23 officers, including a bench of magistrates, to administer 
criminal justice. The common offences are murder in Borsad and 
Anand, and house-breaking, burglary, cattle-stealing, and thefts else¬ 
where. 

In 1-803, when Kaira was ceded to the British, the District afforded 
examples of various forms of land revenue administration. In the 
centre were three kinds of villages: riisti or peaceable, mehwas or 
refractory, and an intermediate class of rdsii-mehwas villages. I'he 
refractory villages were occupied by the turbulent descendants of the 
Rajput and Roll warriors. Here Roll ihdkurs or chiefs administered 
despotically their little clusters of huts. Revenue was demanded but 
seldom paid. The peaceable villages were mostly grants from Govern¬ 
ment to those who had done some public service, d'he most important 
Muhammadan grants were called mdliki, and were held rent-free. 
Internal administration was the concern of the village community. 
There were four forms of village government, the commonest being 
that by which the village headman engaged annually for the payment 
of a certain sum to Government. The profits of a good year, under 
this the most simple and general system, went to the headman ; on the 
other hand, the headman had to bear any loss from failure of crop or 
short tillage. Above the headman or pdtel w’ere the revenue-farmers 
{kamdvisddr), who fixed the village contributions ; and below the head¬ 
men were the cultivators and coparceners of the village. A class quite 
apart, called manotiddrs, or money-lendei s, arose as sureties for the 
payment of the revenue. This short statement furnishes an outline of 
the Maratha revenue system. It had the merit of simplicity and was 
calculated to ensure the recovery of revenue. At the same time it is 
clear that it was productive of abuses and suffering to the cultivating 
classes. When the District was taken over by the British in 1803, the 
system was continued with but small modification until 1862. In that 
year the revenue survey system, which deals directly with Individual 
cultivators, was introduced. The result of the survey assessment was 
to increase the land revenue demand from ii^ to 13^ lakhs, or by 
II per cent. In 1894 a resettlement was undertaken and completed 
in 1896, which further enhanced the total revenue by 17 per cent. 
The average rates of assessment are: ‘ dry ’ land, Rs. 3-7 (maximum 
Rs. 6-12, minimum Rs. 1-8): rice land, Rs, 5 -11 (maximum Rs. 6-12, 
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minimum Rs. 1-8); garden land, Rs. 9-9 (maximum Rs. 7, minimum 
Rs. s). 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue have been as follows 
in recent years, in thousands of rupees :— 



-1- 

1880-1. 1 1890"!. 

1901-a. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

19.69 ! 19.5a 

21,65 j 20,06 

10.34 

10,69 

18,31 

20.73 


Of the Government villages, 88 are held on the narvdddri tenure. 
The peculiarity of this tenure is that it involves joint responsibility for 
the payment of the Government revenue. In narvdddri villages the 
pdtiddrs or sharers belong to the Kunbi caste, and on account of 
being narvdddrs hold a high position among their fellows, being the 
descendants of the old proprietary cultivators, “^rhis tenure has been 
preserved by Act V of 1862 of the Bombay Government, but the land 
tax is levied at survey rates on the whole arable land. 'The villages on 
the banks of the river Mahi held on the mehwdsi tenure, pay their 
revenue in a lump sum. A clan of Musalman yeomen, known as the 
Maliks, have for nearly 400 years held 27 villages on a special tenure. 

The District contains 10 municipalities: namely, Kaira, Kapadv,\nj, 
Mehmadabad, Nadiad, Dakor, Borsad, Anand, Umreth, Od, and 
Mahudha. The District board was established in 1863, and there are 

7 tdluka boards. 'I’he total expenditure of all these boards in 1903-4 
was lakhs, of which half a lakh Avas spent on roads and buildings. 
I'he chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has the assistance of 2 inspec¬ 
tors and 10 chief constables. There are 12 police stations. The force 
in 1904 numbered 555 men, working under 133 head constables. Six 
mounted police under one daffaddr were also maintained. 'I'here are 

8 subsidiary jails in the District, with accommodation for 187 prisoners. 
The daily average prison population in r904 was 36, of whom 2 were 
females. 

The District stands fourth among the Districts of the Presidency in 
the literacy of its population, of whom 9-9 per cent. (17*9 males and 
0-9 females) were able to read and w'rite in 1901. In 1855-6 there 
were only 7 schools attended by 1,036 pupils; by 1876-7 the number 
of schools had risen to 189 and the number of pupils to 14,720. In 
1881 there were 205 schools with 16,107 pupils, who increased to 
27,261 by 1891, and numbered 27,911 in 1901. In 1903-4 the 
District contained 365 schools, of which 84 were private, attended by 
17,474 pupils, including 2,581 girls. Besides one high school, there 
were 14 middle and 266 primary schools. Of the 281 public institu¬ 
tions, one is managed by the Educational department, and 246 by 
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local or municipal boards, while 30 are aided and 4 unaided. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 w-as Rs. 1,85,000, of which 
Rs. 23,000 was derived from fees. Of the total, 79 per cent, was 
devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District had one hospital and 8 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 94 in-patients. The number of patients treated in 
1904 was 110,069, including 1,122 in-patients; and 3,675 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 15,000 
was met from Local and municipal funds. The Irish Presbyterian and 
Salvation Army Missions have each opened a dispensary at Anand, to 
which hospitals are shortly to be added. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
17,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000, ivhich is slightly 
below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. iii, Kaira and Panch 
Mahals (1879).] 

Kaira Town {Kheda). —Head-quarters of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 45' N. and 72° 41' E., 7 miles south-we.st of Mehmad- 
abad station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railvray, and 
20 miles south-west of Ahmadabad. Population (1901), 10,392. Kaira 
is a very ancient place, having a legendary connexion with the Maha- 
bharata, and is proved by the evidence of copperplate grants to have 
existed as early as the fifth century a. d. Early in the eighteenth 
century it passed to the Babi family, with whom it remained till 1753, 
w'hen it w^as taken by the Marathas under DamajI Gaikwar, It was 
finally handed over to the British by Anand Rao Gaikwar in 1803. 
Its frontier position rendered Kaira important; and a force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery was stationed there until the transfer, in 1830, 
of the frontier station to Deesa. The climate is said to have improved 
of late years. Earthquake shocks were felt in x86o and 1864. The 
courthouse is a handsome building with Greek pillars. Near it is a 
jiart of the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot in which the prisoners 
rose, and which was only suppressed with a loss of 19 killed and 12 
wounded. The municipality was established in 1857, and its income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from a house and land tax. Besides 
the Government revenue offices, the town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a civil hospital, and 6 schools (5 for boys and one for girls), attended 
by 543 male and 82 female pupils. The boys’ schools include an 
English school with 92 pupils. 

Kairana Tahsil. —North-western tahsll of Muzaffarnagar District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29® 19' and 29® 42' N. and 77® 2' and 
7 7® 30' E., with an area of 464 square miles. It comprises five par- 
ganas —Kairana, Jhinjhana, ShSmli, ThSna Bhawan, and Bidaull—and 
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was formerly known as Shamli. Population increased from 200,157 in 
1891 to 224,679 in 1901. The tahsll contains five towns: namely, 
Kairana (population, 19,304), the head-quarters, Thana Bhawan 
(8,861), Shamli (7,478), Jalalabad (6,822), and Jhinjhana (5,094); 
and 256 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue was 
Rs. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. The river Jumna forms the 
western boundary, and the adjoining tract lies low and is intersected 
by jhlls and watercourses. The eastern half of the tahsll is, however, 
I)art of the upland tract and is irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 291 square miles, of which 
131 were irrigated. 

Kair9.na Town; —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in 
Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 24' N. and 
77° 12' E. It is the terminus of a metalled road from Muzaffarnagar 
town. The population is increasing slowly and was 19,304 in 1901. 
Mukarrab Khan, physician to Jahangir and Shah Jahan, received the 
town and surrounding country as a grant. He built a dargdh and 
laid out a beautiful garden with a large tank, and the town, also con¬ 
tains several mosques dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Kairana is built partly on the low-lying Jumna khddar and 
partly on the rising slope to tjie upland plain, and has a clean, well- 
paved bazar. The town was constituted a municipality in 1874. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was R.s. 16,000, chiefly derived 
from octroi (Rs. 12,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. Orna¬ 
mental curtains are made here by pasting small pieces of looking- 
glass on coloured cloth. There is a considerable amount of traffic in 
grain with both the Punjab and the railway, and a small calico-printing 
industry. Besides the tahsili, there are a tnunsifi^ a dispensary, and two 
schools. 

Kaisarganj. —South-western tahsll of Bahraich District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur, and 
lying between 27° 4' and 27° 46' N. and 81° 16' and 81° 46' E., with 
an area of 679 square miles. Population increased from 332,193 in 
1891 to 348,172 in 1901. There are 647 villages, but no town. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,29,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 75,000. The density of population, 513 persons per square mile, 
is considerably above the District average. The tahsll lies in the 
wide valley of the Gogra, and is scored by many old channels, the chief 
of which are the Sarju or Suhell and the TirhI. The whole area is 
fertile, except where the Gogra has deposited sand, and irrigation is 
rarely needed. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 443 square 
miles, of which only 13 were irrigated. 

Kaithal Tahsil.— -Western tahsU and subdivision of Karnal District, 
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Punjab, lying between 29° 22' and 30® 12' N. and 76® ii' and 
76° 47' E., with an area of 1,289 square miles. The population in 
190T was 265,189, compared with 257,493 in 1891. It contains the 
towns of Kaithal (population, 14,408), the head-quarters, and Pundri 
(5,834); and 413 villages, including Pehowa, a place of religious 
importance. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
2-7 lakhs. The tah^l consists chiefly of the petty principality of 
Kaithal, which escheated in 1843. North of the Ghaggar, the country 
is undulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
'J'he tract between the Ghaggar and the southern limits of the Saraswati 
depression consists of vast prairies, flooded during the rains and inter¬ 
spersed with numerous trees and patches of cultivation. 'I'his tract, 
known as the Naili (Nali), is notoriously unhealthy, but the pasture it 
affords is invaluable in dry years. The southern half of the tahsll is 
a level plain, now irrigated by the ^V^este^n Jumna Canal. On the east 
is the Nardak. The people have not yet entirely abandoned their 
pastoral traditions, and large tracts are still used for grazing alone. 
Farther west, cultivation becomes more general, and in the extreme 
south-west the soil contains a large proportion of sand. 

Kaithal Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and lahsil oi the 
same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29° 48' N. and 
76° 24' E., 38 miles west of Karnal town, and the terminus of the 
Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 
14,408. Kaithal is jncturescpiely situated on an extensive tank, which 
])artly surrounds it, with numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. 
It lies in Kurl’kshktra, and is .said to have been founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or the 
‘abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthan or temjflcof Anjni, mother 
of Hanuman, the monkey god. During the time <'f the earlier Muham¬ 
madan emperors it was a place of some importance, and Timur, who 
savs its inhabitants were fire-worshippers, haUed here before he attacked 
Delhi in 1398. The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that 
of the Shaikh .Salah-ud-din of Balkh (a.o. 1246), show that it was a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The town was renovated, and 
a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the hands of the Sikh 
chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, the Bhais of Kaithal, 
ranked among the most powerful of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their terri¬ 
tories lapsed to the British Government in 1843, when Kaithal became 
the head-quarters of a District; but in 1849 this was absorbed into 
Thanesar District, which was in turn included in that of KamSl in 
1862. The now somew'hat dilapidated fort or palace of the Bhais 
stands out i)rominently on the bank of the tank. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 rcspcctivel). 
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In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 15,800, chiefly derived from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 17,400. It maintains a dispensary and an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithal, and it 
has a considerable manufacture of lacquered wood, besides two cotton 
factories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pressing. The 
number of employes in the factories in 1904 was 103. 

Ki.kar. —Taluka of Larkana District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
26° 53' and 27*^ 14' N. and 67“ 12' and 67° 57' E., with an area of 445 
square miles. ’Ehe population in 1901 was 49,252, compared with 
47,888 in 1891. The taluka contains 73 villages, of which Khairpur 
Nathan Shah is the head-quarters. The density, in persons per 
stjuare mile, is slightly below the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-1 lakhs. The taluka depends 
for irrigation on the ^Vestern Nara ("anal, but suffers from its position 
at the lower end of the canal, the waters of which are largely exhausted 
by the northern tdlukas. The western portion depends upon rain and 
a few hill-torrents for cultivation. Joivdr is the principal crop. 

K3.korS. —Village in the District and tahstl of Budapn, United 
Provinces, situated in 27'^ 53' N. and 79° 3' E., near the bank of the 
Cianges, 12 miles south-west of Budaun town. Population (1901), 
2,941. The place is noted for a religious and trading fair held at the 
full moon of Kartik (October-November), which is attended by as 
many as 100,000 to 200,000 persons, who come from all parts of Rohil- 
khand, as well as from Delhi, Muttra, and C'awnpore. The principal 
object is bathing, but a good deal of trade is carried on in cloth, metal 
goods, leather, and cattle. 'Phe actual site of the fair varies within 
a few miles according to the movements of the river. 

Kakori. -'Pown in the District and tahstl of Lucknow, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 52' N. and 80° 48' E., near a station on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Poimlation (1901), 8,933. Kakori 
is said to have been originally inhabited by Bhars and was sub¬ 
sequently included in Baiswara. It was granted to Muhammadans 
by Husain Shah of Jaunpur. Several tombs of noted saints are 
situated in the town and its environs. Some of the Shaikh families 
residing here are of antiquity and position, and their members include 
many of the Lucknow pleaders, who have adorned the town with well- 
built houses, while others are engaged in Government service. Ktkorl 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,300. There are two schools with about no pupils. 

KakrS.ia.— I'own in the DStaganj tahstl of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, situated in 27® 53' N. and 79° 12' E., 12 miles south of 
Budaun town. Population (1901), 5,954- The name is said to have 
been derived from kankar or nodular limestone, which is largely found 
in the neighbourhood. In April, 1858, General Penny defeated near 
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KakraU a party of Ghazls or fanatical MusalrnSns, who were lying in 
ambush for him. 'I'his victory put an end to the rebel government 
which had ruled at Budaun for eleven months. The town contains 
a sarai^ and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,000. The primary school has 75 pupils. 

K&Ulb3.gh. —Small cantonment in Hazara District, North-West 
frontier Province, situated in 34® 6' N. and 73® 25' E., on the road 
between Abbottabad and Murree. During the summer months it i.s 
occupied by one of the British mountain batteries which are stationed 
at Rawalpindi in the winter. 

KSLl&b3,gh Estate. —Estate in the District and iah^il of Mianw 5 li, 
Punjab, with an area of 107 square miles. It i.s held by Muhammad 
Khan Malik Yar, the Awan Malik of Kalabagh. Over 300 years ago 
the Awan Maliks settled at Dhankot, a natural fastness on the Indus 
above Kalabagh. They forced the Bhajigi Khel Khattaks of the hills 
on the north to pay tribute, and at the close of the eighteenth century 
were recognized as chiefs of the Kalabagh territory by 'J'imur Shah 
Durrani. The Sikhs annexed the estate in 1822, but Malik Allah Yar 
Khan retained it as their feudatory. He assisted Lieutenant (after¬ 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes to construct the Dalipnagar fort at Bannu, 
and his son Muzaffar Khan was taken prisoner there by the Sikh.s in 
the second Sikh War, During the Mutiny he raised roo men and was 
entrusted with the charge of one of the gates of Peshawar city, receiv 
ing the title of Khan Bahadur as a reward. The pre.sent Malik, Yar 
Muhammad Khan, succeeded in 1885. He holds a jagtr worth 
Rs. 6,000, and his income is about Rs. 22,000 a year, of wiiich 
Rs. 1,000 is derived from the manufacture of alum. 

Kal&bagh Town.—Town in the Isa Khel iahsil of Mianwali 
District, Punjab, situated in 32® 58' N. and 71® 33' E. Population 
(1901), 5,824, The town is picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
Salt Range, on the right bank of the Indus, at the point where the 
river debouches from the hills, 105 miles below Attock. 'I’he houses 
nestle against the side of a precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled one 
upon another in successive tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street 
w'hich passes in front of the row immediately above. Long before the 
British annexation of the Punjab, Kalabagh was famous for its salt; 
and some of the wonders told of it by travellers as long ago as 1808 
may still be seen in its houses built of and on rock-salt, its roads cut 
out of the solid salt rock, and its imniense exposures of salt, sometimes 
closely resembling alabaster. The Kalabagh hills are a continuation 
of the cis-lndus i)ortioh of the Salt Range, but are remarkable for the 
quantity of salt exposed, and the purity, closeness of grain, and hard¬ 
ness of a great j)roportion of it. Unlike the operations elsewhere in 
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the Salt Range, which are purely mining, the salt is here quarried 
at the surface. There are twelve quarries, some situated. on the right 
bank of the Indus, and some on the right bank of the Lfln Nullah, 
which runs into the Indus on its right bank, at the base of a hill 
known as the Saudagar hill. Enormous quantities of salt lie exposed 
here, underlying Tertiary strata, in workable seams of from 4 to 20 feet 
thick, alternating with seams of impure salt and marl. The deposits 
rise to a height of about 200 feet above the bed of the Gor gorge, 
the seams striking south to north and dipping to the w'est at an angle 
of about 70®. The salt is slightly better in quality than that of the 
Mayo and Warcha Mines, and is in high favour with traders; but it 
is handicapped in competition with those salts, because the Indus lies 
between it and the Mari station of the Kundian-Campbellpore Railway. 
The quarries lie from half a mile to a mile from the sale d^pot at 
Kukranwala Vandah on the right bank of the Indus, where the miners 
deliver the salt at the rate of Rs. 4-2 per 100 maunds. 'I'he whole 
of the operations connected with the salt up to the time that it is 
deposited in store in the depot are in the hands of the nyners. At 
the depot the salt is weighed out to purchasers and cleared under the 
supervision of the inspector in charge. The total quantity issued in 
1903-4 amounted to 191,750 maunds, of which 150,062 maunds were 
removed by rail and 32,161 by river. Alum also occurs in the 
neighbouring hills, and forms a considerable but decreasing item of 
local trade, the out-turn in 1904 being about 3,500 maunds, which 
sold for Rs. 3 per maund (Saf- lb.). The town possesses a manufacture 
of striped cloth {susi\ and of iron instruments and vessels from metal 
imported from the Kanigoram hill. 

'Fhe municipality was created in 1875. * income and expenditure 

(luring the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,100 and Rs. 6,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,600, chiefly derived from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 6,700. The town contains a dispensary and 
a municipal primary school. An Awan family, which resides in Kala- 
bagh, has a certain supremacy over the whole of the tribesmen, the 
representative of the family bearing the title of Malik. 

Kalabgur. —Taluk in Medak District, Hyderabad State, with an 
area of 432 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
was 78,052, compared with 96,100 in 1891, the decrease being due 
to emigration and transfer of villages. The taluk contains one town, 
Sadaseopet (population, 6,672); and Sangareddipet (4,809) is the 
head-quarters of the District and idluk. There are also 144 other 
village.s, of which 60 are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*4 
lakhs. Kalabgur is well supplied with tanks, and rice and sugar-cane 
are largely cultivated. 'Fhe Nizam’s State Railway passes through its 
southern portion, and the river MSnjra flows through the north. 
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K&l&*Chitta. —Mountain range in the Pindi Gheb tahsil of Attock 
District, Punjab, having the general form of a wedge or triangle, whose 
base rests upon the left bank of the Indus, near the towmship of 
Nara, while its apex stretches to the Margala pass, about 50 miles 
to the eastward. The broadest portion has a dei)th of about 12 miles. 
The range is formed of two portions differing much in appearance. 
The south-\i-estern part, stretching for 35 miles from the Indus 
through the Pindi Gheb tahsil, known as the Kala Pahar or ‘ black 
mountain,’ is generally formed of very dark sandstone, often quite 
purple in hue, and sometimes blackened by exposure to the weather. 
Mixed with this are grey sandstone and red clay. The Chitta or 
‘ white ’ hill runs the whole length of the northern side of the range. 
It is formed of white Nummulitic limestone, but dark limestone also 
crops up in its midst; it is by far the more valuable part of the range, 
the limestone being used for burning, and the forest produce being far 
better than in the Kala. Bushes of acacia and wild olive are .scattered 
over its rugged sides, but on the main portion a coarse grass forms 
the only vegetation. 

Kaladan.--Eiver of Burma, which rises in the Chin Hills in the 
Yahow country, and is there known as the Boinu. Its course at first 
is southwards, then north\vards. Bending westwards, it passes through 
a portion of the Lushai Hills, and theji turning south again, enters 
Northern Arakan at its northern end, and flows down the western side 
of the District, past Paletwa, the head-quarters, which lies on its 
western bank. Farther south it enters Akyab District and, continuing 
in a southerly direction, empties itself after a course of nearly 300 miles 
into the Ba\ of Bengal at Akyab, where its estuary is 6 miles in breadth. 
It is a picturesque river, na^'igable for steam traffic as high as Paletwa, 
nearly 100 miles from the sea. Its principal tributaries are the Dalet, 
Palet, Mi, and Pi. 

Kaladgi.- -Village in the Bagalkot ia’nka of Bijilpur District, 
Bombay, situated in 16° 12' N. and 73'’ 30' F^., on the right hank 
of the Ghatprabha river, 15 miles west of Bagalkot on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 4,946. Kaladgi was formerly 
the chief station of the District and a cantonment. The municipality, 
established in 1866, was abolished after the removal of the head¬ 
quarters in 1885. 

Kalahandi. —Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between 19® 3' 
and 20° 28' N. and 82° 32' and 83^^ 47' E., and formerly known as 
Karond. It is bounded on the north by the Patna State, on the north¬ 
west by Raipur District, and on the east, south-east, and south-west 
by the Jeypore zamlnddri of Vizagapatam District. The area of the 
State is 3,745 square miles; and its head-quarters are at Bhawani Patna, 
a village of 4,400 inhabitants, 140 miles from .Sambalpur and 130 from 
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Chicacole station on the East Coast Railway. From the north-east 
to the south-west of the State runs an almost continuous range of hills, 
a part of the Eastern Ghats, with several peaks approaching 4,000 feet 
in elevation. To the north of this range lies a stretch of comparatively 
open country interspersed with low hills. 'Fhe uplands are generally 
well wooded, except in tracts where the forest has been burnt off for 
cultivation. The Indravati river rises in the south of the State and 
passes into Bastar after a short course through the hills. The open 
country is drained by the Tel river and its affluent the Hatti. 

The ruling family are NSgvansi Rajputs, and are said to be con¬ 
nected with the Satrangarh Rajas of Chota Nagpur. The State appears 
to have existed from a remote period without being subject to any 
definite suzerainty. The payment of tribute and acknowledgement of 
their supremacy were, however, imposed by the Marathas. In 1878 the 
chief, Udit Pratap Deo, obtained an hereditary salute of 9 guns. In 1881, 
on the death of Udit Pratap Deo, discontent broke out among the 
primitive Khond tribe, who form a large proportion of the population. 
The late Raja had encouraged the immigration of members of the 
Kolta caste, who are excellent agriculturists and keenly acquisitive 
of land ; and many of the Khond headmen and tenants had been 
ousted by them. The smouldering grievances of the Khonds had been 
suppressed by Udit Pratap, but they now found expression in acts 
of plunder. A British officer was dispatched to Kalahandi to inquire 
into their complaints, and a settlement was arrived at, which it was 
thought would prove satisfactory, 'i'hese hopes, however, were illusory ; 
and in May, 1882, the Khonds rose and slaughtered more than 
80 Koltas, while 300 more were besieged in the village of Norla, the 
Khonds appearing with portions of the scalps and hair of the murdered 
victims hanging to their bows. On the arrival of a body of police, 
which had been summoned from Vizagapatam, they disi)ersed, and the 
outbreak was soon afterwards suppressed, seven of the ringleaders 
being arrested, tried, and hanged. A settlement was made of the 
grievances of the Khonds, and the tranquillity of the State has not 
again been disturbed. The next chief, Raghu Kishor Deo, was installed 
in 1894 on attaining his majority, but was murdered in 1897 by a 
servant. He left an infant son of two years of age, Brij Mohan Deo, 
who is now being educated at Bhawani Patna. During his minority 
the management of the State is in charge of a Political Agent 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Orissa. 

The population in 1901 was 350,529, having increased by 7 per 
cent, during the previous decade. The number of inhabited villages 
is 2,198, and the density of population 94 persons per square mile. 
About 81 per cent, of the population speak Oriya and 15 per cent. 
Khondi, the language of the Khond tribe. Khonds number 103,000, 
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or 29 per cent, of the total; and next to them the most numerous 
castes are Gahras or Ahirs, Doras, a menial caste of sweepers, and 
Gonds. There is a very slight sprinkling of Telugu castes. 

Along the base of the hills is found a light alluvial soil, fertile and 
easily tilled, and yielding good crops of almost any grain. The open 
country is covered by black cotton soil mixed with limestone nodules 
and with the yellow clay or gravel formed from metamorphic rock. 
The hilly country on the south and east, amounting to 62 per cent, 
of the whole State, has not been surveyed. Of the remaining land, 
632 square miles, or 45 per cent, of the available area, are occupied 
for cultivation, and 437 were cultivated in 1904. The .staple crops 
are rice, covering 285 square miles; // 7 , 68; and kodon and kutki^ 
22. The State contains 1,464 tanks, from which 389 square miles 
can be irrigated. The numerous streams flowing from the hills 
also afford natural irrigation to land lying on their bank.s, and soil in 
this position gives two crops in the year. Oranges and plantains are 
grown on irrigated land. The prevailing forest tree in the north of the 
State is sal {Shorea robusta), teak being rare and local, ^^’ith the sal 
are associated the other common trees of Peninsular India. Farther to 
the south between the 'Pel and Indravati, where a range of hills inter¬ 
venes, the sal disappears and si/J (Terminalia tomentosa) is the com¬ 
monest tree. Owing to the distance of the forests from the railway, 
exports of timber arc inconsiderable. No minerals are worked, but 
graphite occurs in veins and pockets in the metamorphic rocks. The 
.State contains 48 miles of gravelled and n6 of embanked roads. 'Phc 
principal routes are those from Bhawani Patna to Raipur, and to 
Sambalpur through Bolangir in Patna, and from Junagarh to Rajim 
through Deobhog. Exports are sent princii)ally to Raipur and the 
Madras Presidency, while imports are received from Raipur, .Sambal¬ 
pur, and Madras. 

’I’he total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,11,000, the principal items being 
land revenue and cesses, Rs. 59,000; forests, Rs. 14,000 ; and excise, 
Rs. 24,000. The unsurveyed territory on the .south and east is com¬ 
prised in six minor zamlnddri estates, and a hilly tract called Dongurla, 
mainly occupied by Khonds who practise shifting cultivation. The 
revenue paid by the zaminddrs is Rs. 3,500. I'wo of the zamlnddri 
families are related to the chief. The remaining area has been cadas- 
trally surveyed and a settlement effected. The taxation of land is 
about 8 annas per cultivated acre. About Rs. 30,000 of the gross land 
revenue has been assigned in revenue-free grants. The total expenditure 
in 1904 was Rs. 1,36,000, the principal items being tribute, Rs. 12,000; 
allowances to the ruling family, Rs. 20,000; general administration, 
Rs. 14,000 ; and police, Rs. 18,000. The tribute is liable to revision. 
In twelve years since 1893 the .State has expended 3-23 lakhs on public 
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works under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh 
States division. The works carried out include, besides the roads men¬ 
tioned, the construction of a palace, public offices, a hospital, police 
station, school, and sarai at Bhawani Patna. The educational institu¬ 
tions comprise 48 schools with 3,876 pupils, including one English 
and two vernacular middle schools and a girls’ school. The total 
expenditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 7,000. At the Census of 
1901, 6,129 persons were returned as able to read and write, the 
proportion being 1*7 per cent. (3-3 males and o-i females). Dispen¬ 
saries have been established at Bhawani Patna, Junagarh, Kashipur, 
and Thuamal, and a separate dispensary for females at Bhawani Patna. 
About 63,000 persons were treated in these institutions in 1904. 

K9.1ahasti Zamindari. —One of the largest zaminddri estates in 
Madras, situated partly in North Arcot District, partly in Nellore, and 
partly in Chingleput. Number of villages, 406 in North Arcot, 201 in 
Nellore, and 206 in Chingleput: area, 638 stiuarc miles in North 
Arcot, 576 in Nellore, and 250 in Chingleput; total population (1901), 
223,327. The capital is Kalahasii 1 ’ ow ’ n , where the zaminddr 
resides. The history of the family, which belongs to the Velama caste, 
is obscure. The original owner of the estate probably received it from 
a king of the Vijayanagar dynasty in the fifteenth century, on condition 
of maintaining order. The estate at one time spread as far as the site of 
h'ort St. George, and the Company obtained the land on which Madras 
now stands from the proprietor in 1639, The settlement is tradition¬ 
ally said to have been named Chennappapatnam in honour of the 
zamlndar^s father. The estate came under British control in 1792, 
and a formal grant to the family was made in 1801. The zammddr 
afterw'ards received the hereditary title of Raja. The gross income 
amounts to over 5 lakhs. The peshkash (or permanent revenue paid 
to (iovernment) for the whole of it is 1-7 lakhs, and tlie demand for 
land cess amounts to Rs. 35,000. Owing to the estate being heavily 
encumbered, it was recently taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards, but it has now been handed back to the proprietor. The 
estate is in a great measure covered by scrub jungle, especially the 
portion in North Arcot District. Much firewood is sent to Madras 
city from these forests ; and leopards, bears, and small game are fairly 
numerous in them. A large number of the jungle tribes of Irulas 
and Yanadis subsist by gathering honey, roots, and bark for sale in 
the neighbouring villages. The soil is not very rich, but about 
140,000 acres are under cultivation. 

K&lahasti Tahsfl. — Zaminddri tahsil in the Kalahasti zamin¬ 
ddri in the north-east of North Arcot District, Madras, lying between 
13° 14' and 13° ss' N. and 79® 27' and 79° 59' E. Area, 638 square 
miles; population in 1901, 94,132, compared with 81,860 in 1891. 
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The /a/ii?/contains 324 villages and one town, Kakahasti (population, 
11,992), the head-quarters. Demand for peshkash and land cess in 
1903-4, Rs. 78,000. 

K&lahasti Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsll of the same name 
in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13° 45' N. and 79®42'E., 
with a station on the South Indian Railway, on the right bank 
of the Swarnamukhi at the. extremity of the Nagari hills. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 11,992. It is the residence of the Raja of KElahasti, 
and the head-quarters of the d^t'^ui^-tahstldar and sub-magistrate. 
A large number of the inhabitants are in the employ of the saminddr, 
whose residence, an imposing-looking building, faces the eastern street 
of the old town. The approach to the town from the river is through 
the last gap in the Nagari hills, which are here considered so holy that 
the quarrying of stone or gravel is forbidden. Kalahasti is a thriving 
town, carrying on a brisk trade in grain, bangles, and many other 
articles. A good deal of cotton stuff is woven in the suburbs, and the 
hand-printed and hand-painted cotton fabrics enjoy a high reputation. 
Some of the latter gained a bronze medal at the Delhi Darbar Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1903. The town is famous for its Siva temple, wherein a festi¬ 
val takes place annually during February and March. 

Kalait. Village in the Narwana tahsil^ Karmgarh nizdmat^ PatiSla 
State, Punjab, .situated in 21° 49' N. and 76® 19' E., 13 miles south¬ 
west of Kaithal on the Narwana-Kaithal branch of the Southern 
Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 3,490. The place is famous for 
four ancient temples ascribed to Raja Salbahan, and for a tank, called 
Kapal Mam’s tlraih, which is held sacred by Hindus. The temples, 
which are adorned with sculptures, are supposed to date from the 
eleventh century. 

Kalale. —Village in the Nanjangud taluk of My-sore Di.strict, Mysore, 
situated in 12° 4' N. and 76° 40' E., 3 miles south-we.st of Nanjangud. 
Population (1901), 2,500. The place is historically interesting as the 
ancestral domain of the Dalavayis of Mysore. It is said to have been 
founded in 1504 by a connexion of the Vijayanagar family. After the 
Mysore Rajas acquired Seringapatam in 1610, they formed an alliance 
with the Kalale family, by which the latter furnished the Dalavayi, or 
hereditary minister and general of the State, while Mysore furnished 
the Kartar (‘Curtur’ in old English documents) or ruler. Latterly the 
Dalavayis rendered the Rajas sut^ervient to their interests, but were in 
their turn displaced by Haidar All. The municipality formed in 1899 
was converted into a Union in 1904. The receipts and expenditure 
during the two years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,990 and Rs. 650. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 870 and Rs. 2,800. 

Kalam. —Crown taluk in the north of Osmanabad District, Hyder¬ 
abad State. The population in 1901 w'as 38,030, and the area 
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303 square miles; but in 1905 the Wasi taluk was incorporated in 
it. The total area is now 658 square miles, of which the population 
in 1901 was 87,701, compared with 120,081 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to the famine of 1900. The river Manjra separates the 
taluk from Bhir District on the north, and the soil is chiefly regar, with 
some alluvium. It contains 151 villages and yields a land revenue 
of 3-7 lakhs. The jd^r taluks of Bhum and Walwad lie to the west 
with 31 and 13 villages, and populations (1901) of 11,416 and 6,997 
respectively. 'I'heir areas are about 143 and 61 square miles. 

Kalam. —Village in the District and taluk of Yeotmal, Berar, situ¬ 
ated in 20° 27' N. and 78° 22' E. Population (1901), 3,595. Kalam 
was formerly an important fortress; and in 1425 the Bahmani king, 
Ahmad Shah Wall, captured it from the ‘ infidels,’ probably Gonds of 
Chanda or Kherla, into whose hands it had fallen, Kalam and Mahur 
were the most important fortresses in the south-eastern corner of Berar 
at that time. In the Ain-i-Akhari Kalam is mentioned as the head¬ 
quarters of a sarkdr or revenue district. It has -a remarkable under¬ 
ground temple dedicated to Chintaman. 

Kalamnuri. — North-eastern taluk of Parbhani District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 538 square miles. Includingya^§'?rj, the popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 58,835, compi\red with 84,685 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to the famine of 1900. I'he taluk had till recently 186 vil¬ 
lages, of which II were jdgir; and Kalamnuri (population, 4,267) is 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. In 1905 
a few villages were added from Nander District. The Penganga flows 
on the north-eastern border, separating the taluk from the Basim 
District of Berar. 

Kalanaur (i).—I’own in the District and talisil of Gurdaspur, Pun¬ 
jab, situated in 32° o' N. and 75° 10'p]., 15 miles west of Gurdaspur town. 
Population (1901), 5,251. It was the chief place in the neighbourhood 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and was twice attacked by 
Jasrath Khokhar, once after his unsuccessful assault on Lahore in 
1422, and again in 1428, when Malik Sikandar marched to relieve the 
place and defeated Jasrath on the Beas. It was here that Akbar 
received the news of his fathers death. He promptly had himself 
installed on a takkt or throne, still to be seen outside the town. Akbar 
had to retake Kalanaur from Sikandar Shah Sur in the following year, 
and resided here for several months. It was plundered by Banda, the 
Sikh leader, early in the eighteenth century. T’he municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,100, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000. The income and 
expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 5,400, the receipts being chiefly from 
octroi. The municipality maintains a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. 
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Kal&naur (2).—Town in the District and tahsll of Kohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28® 50' N. and 76® 24' E., 12 miles west of Rohtak town on 
the road to Bhiwani, Population (1901), 7,640. It was founded by 
Kalian Singh and BhawSn Singh, two I’onwSr Rajputs, sons-in-law of 
Anang Pal, the king of Delhi, and named after the former. Kalanaur 
remained in the possession of their descendants, who, though dispos¬ 
sessed for a time by the Balochs of Farrukhnagar, were reinstated by 
the Delhi court. The town is famous for its leather-work, especially 
saddlery. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Kalang. —An offshoot of the Brahmaputra in Assam, which leaves 
the main stream about 10 miles east of Silghat, and, after a tortuous 
course of about 73 miles through Nowgong District, rejoins it on the 
confines of Kamrup. In the upper part of its course the Kalang 
receives the rivers which flow from the western watershed of the Mikir 
Hills, while the Kavii.i, with its affluents the Jamuna and Doiang, 
the Barpani, and the Umiam bring to it the drainage of North 
('achar and of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The Digru, another con¬ 
siderable river, joins it near its western mouth. Through the greater 
portion of its length the banks of the Kalang are lined with villages, 
the most important of which are Kaliabar, Samaguri, PuranigudSm, 
Nowgong, the District head-quarters, and Rahil; but at its western end 
the country through which it passes lies too low for cultivation, and the 
banks of the river are covered with dense jungle grass. A sandbank at 
its eastern end is a serious obstacle to traffic during the dry season, but 
in the rains a steamer of low draught plies between Nowgong and 
Silghat, and carries away the tea collected at various centres. Country 
boats come up from Gauhati at all seasons of the year for the transport 
of mustard, which is grown in large quantities in this portion of the 
Province. In the dry season the Kalang is fordable at Nowgong and 
Raha, but after its junction with the Kapili there is always a consider¬ 
able depth of water in the channel. Femes have been established 
across the river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, Raha, and Jagi. 

Kalanga. —Hill in Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, situated 
in 30® 20' N. and 78® 5' E. A fort was hastily thrown up here by the 
(iurkhas on the outbreak of the war of 1814. B is perched on a low 
spur of the Himalayas, 3-| miles north-east of Dehra, and was attacked 
in 1815 by General Gillespie, w'ho fell while leading the storming 
party ; for a time it was desperately defended, but the enemy evacuated 
it after a .second assault, and the British demolished it shortly after. 
A plain white stone monument commemorates those who fell at the 
taking of the fort. On the slope of the hill is a village called NalSpani, 
near which is a celebrated spring that forms part of the water-supply 
of Dehra. 

Kalasa. —Village in the Mudgere taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, 
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situated in 13® 14' N. and 75® 22' E,, on the Bhadra river, 24 miles 
north-west of Mudgere town. The village lies in a valley, surrounded 
by lofty hills, to the south of Mertiparvat, also known as the Kalasa 
hill. There is a large temple of Kalasesvara, containing thirteenth- 
century copper grants by Jain queens, and surrounded by fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century stone inscriptions of the Bhairarasa Wodeyar rulers of 
Karkala under Vijayanagar. It was probably a Jain temple originally. 
Mounds covering ruins of a large town lie on all sides. The original 
Santara kingdom of Pomburchcha extended into the kingdom of 
Kalasa above the Ghats and Karkala below the Ghats. Kalasa is 
called a ‘ three thousand ’ kingdom. In the seventeenth century it was 
absorbed into the Keladi territory. In a sacred bathing-place on the 
river, called Ambatirtha, is a large square boulder, placed horizontally 
on another, and bearing an inscription that it was brought and placed 
there with one hand by Madhvacharya. This was the founder of the 
Madhva sect of Brahmans, who lived from 1238 to 1317. The areca- 
nuts produced in the neighbourhood are reckoned the best in Mysore. 

K&lastri. —Zaminddri fahsil^ estate, and town in Notth Arcot 
District, Madras. See Kalahasti. 

Kal§,t State. —Native State in Baluchistan, lying between 25° I'and 
30° 8' N. and 61® 37' and 69® 22' E., with a total area of 71,593 square 
miles. It occupies the whole of the centre and south-west of the 
Province, with the exception of the indentation caused by the little 
State of Las Bela. It is bounded on the west by Persia; on the east 
by the Bolan Pass, the Marri and Bugti hills, and Sind ; on the north 
by the Chagai and Quetta-Pishm Districts; and on the south by Las 
Bela and the Arabian Sea, With the exception of the plains of Kharan, 
Kachhi, and Dasht in Makran, the country is wholly 
mountainous, the ranges being intersected here and 
there by long narrow valleys. The principal moun¬ 
tains are the Central Bkahui, KIrthar, Pab, Siahan, Central 
Makran, and Makran Coast Ranges, which descend in elevation 
from about 10,000 to 1,200 feet. The drainage of the country is almost 
all carried off to the southward by the N,\ri, Mul.a, Hab, Porali, 
Hingol, and Dasht rivers. The only large river draining northwards 
is the Rakhshan. The coast-line stretches for about 160 miles, from 
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near Kalmat to Gwetter Bay, and the chief port is Pasni. Round 
Gw'adar the country is in the possession of the Sultan of Maskat. 

The geological groups in the State include Liassic; Jurassic (low^er 
and upper Cretaceous strata) •, volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap; 
KIrthar (middle eocene) ; lower Nari (upper eocene); and SiwSlik beds 
(middle and upper miocene), besides extensive sub-recent and recent 
deposits. The State also includes a portion of the Indus alluvial 
plain. 
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The botany of the north differs entirely from that of the south. In 
the former the hill slopes occasionally bear juniper, olive, and pis¬ 
tachio ; poplars, willows, and fruit trees grow in the valleys; herba¬ 
ceous and bulbous plants are frequent on the hill-sides; and in the 
valleys southernwood {Artemisia) and many Astragali occur. In the 
latter the vegetation consists of a thorny unpleasant scrub, such plants 
as Capparis aphylla, Prosopis spicigera, Calotropis procera, Acanthodium 
spicatum, and Acacia being common. 1 ‘he dwarf-palm {Nannorhops 
Ritchkana) affords a means of livelihood to many of the inhabitants. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep occur, but are decreasing in numbers. 

‘ Ravine deer ’ (gazelle) are common. Bears and leopards are seen 
occasionally. I'he wild ass is found in the we.stern desert. Slsl and 
chikor are abundant in the higher hills. 

The climatic conditions vary greatly. Along the coast conditions 
are intermediate between those of India and the Persian Gulf. Farther 
inland great heat is experienced during summer, and the cold season 
is short. Kachhi is one of the hottest parts of India. Round Kalat, 
on the other hand, the seasons are as well marked as in Europe ; the 
temperature in summer is moderate, while in winter severe cold is 
experienced and snow falls. All the northern parts depend on the 
winter snow and rain for cultivation; in the south most of the rain 
falls in the summer; everywhere it is irregular, scanty, and local. 

The history of the State has been given in the historical portion of 
the article on Baluchistan. After being held successively by Sind, 
by the Arabs, Ghaznivids, Ghorids, and Mongols, 
and again returning to Sind in the days of the 
Sumras and Sammas, it fell under the Mughal emperors of Delhi. 
The Ahmadzai power rose in the fifteenth century and reached its 
zenith in the eighteenth, but it was always subject to the suzerainty of 
Delhi or Kandahar. After the first Afghan War Kalat came under the 
control of the British—a control which was defined and extended 
by the treaties of 1854 and 1876. 

'Phe most interesting archaeological remains in the country are 
the Kausi and Khusravi kdrez in Makran, and the ubiquitous stone 
dams known as gabrhaiids or ‘embankments of the fire-worshippers.’ 
Mounds containing pottery are frequent, and Buddhist remains have 
been found in Kachhi. 

Kalat Town is the capital of the State. Other towns of importance 
are Bhag, Gandava, Mastung, Pasni, and Gw'adar. Permanent villages 
number 1,348, or one to 53 square miles; the majority 
of the population live in mat huts or in blanket 
tents. The State is divided into five main divisions : Kachhi, Sara wan, 
jHALAW'AN, Makran, and Khar an, the latter being quasi-independent. 
The population, which numbers (1903) 470,336, consists chiefly of 
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Brahuis and Baloch, but also includes Jats, who are cultivators 
in Kachhi; Darzadas and Nakibs, the cultivating class of Makran ; 
Loris, who are artisans; Meds and Koras, who are fishermen and sea¬ 
men ; and servile dependants. The traders consist of Hindus and 
a few Khojas on the coast. The majority of the people are Sunni 
Muhammadans, but, in the west, many belong to the sect called Zikri. 
Except in Makran and Kharan, the people are organized into tribes, 
each of w'hich acknowledges the leadership of a chief. Besides these 
tribesmen, who form the Brahui confederacy with the Khan of Kalat 
at its head, a distinct body is found in the Khan’s own ulus or follow¬ 
ing, consisting of the cultivators in those portions of the country from 
which the Khan collects revenue direct. They are chiefly Dehwars 
and Jats. Agriculture, flock-owning combined with harvesting, and 
fishing constitute the means of livelihood of most of the popula¬ 
tion. Brahui, Baluchi, Dehwarl, and Sindl are the languages chiefly 
spoken. 

The soil is sandy in most places ; here and there alluvial deposits 
occur and a bright red clay, which gives place in Makran to the v^hite 
clay know'n as milk. Permanent irrigation is possible only in a few 
favoured tracts; elsewhere, the country depends almost entirely on 
flood cultivation from embankments. In irrigated tracts the supply of 
water is obtained from kdrez, springs, and rivers. The stajile food- 
grains consist of wheat and Joivdr. In Makran the date is largely con¬ 
sumed. Rice, barley, melons, millets, tobacco, lucerne, potatoes, and 
beans are also cultivated. The commone.st tree in the orchards is 
the pomegranate; and apricots, almonds, mulberries, vines, and 
apples are also grown. Experiments in sericulture are being made 
at Mastung. 

An excellent breed of cattle comes from Nari in Kachhi. The 
Saraw-an country and Kachhi produce the best horses in Baluchi.stan. 
'J’he State possessed 783 branded mares in 1904. Large donkeys are 
bred near Kalat town, and those in Makran are noted for their speed. 
Sheep and goats are very numerous. The sheep’s wool, of which large 
quantities are exported, is coarse and comes into the market in a 
deplorable condition of dirt. The goats are generally black. Camels 
are bred in large numbers in Kachhi, the Pab hills, and Kharan, and 
animals for transport are available almost everywhere. All households 
keep fowls. The better classe.s breed good greyhounds for coursing. 
The fishing industry on the Makran coast is important and capable of 
development. Air-bladders, shark-fins, and salted fish are exported in 
large quantities. 

Very little money circulates in the country, both rents and wages 
being usually paid in kind, and most of the tribesmen’s dealings are 
carried on by barter. Owing to the inhospitable nature of the country, 
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the people are very poor. The standard of living has risen slightly of 
recent years, and the people are now better clothed than formerly. 
A Brahiii will never beg in his own country. With the Makr^is 
mendicancy, wdiich is known as phidag, is extremely common. 

No arrangements for forest ‘ reservation ’ exist in the State ; here and 
there, however, tribal groups preserve special grounds for grass and 
pasturage. Among minor forest ])rodiiots may be mentioned cumin 
seed, asafoetida, medicinal drugs, the fruit of the pistachio, bdellium, 
and gum-arabic. Few minerals have been discovered, and coal alone, 
which occurs in the Sor range in the Sarawan country, is systematically 
worked. Traces of coal have been found elsewhere in the Sarawan 
country. Ferrous sulphate is obtainable in the Jhalawan country, 
and lead was at one time worked at Sekran in the same area. Good 
earth-salt, known as hdmun or kap^ is obtainable from the swamps, and 
is also manufactured by lixiviation. 

Coarse cotton cloth is woven in Kachhi and articles of floss silk arc 


made in Makran. iVll Brahui women are expert with the needle, and 
the local embroidery is both fine and artistic. Rugs, 
Trade and nose-bags, &c., woven by nomads in the dari stitcli, 
are in general use. The art of making pile-carpets is 
known here and there. Durable overcoats (ska/) are made by the 
women from dark sheep’s wool. leather is embroidered in Kachhi, 
Kalat, and Mastung, Matting, bags, ropes, and other articles are 
manufactured from the dwarf-palm. 

Commerce is hampered by the levy of transit dues and octroi, both 
by the State and by tribal chiefs, and by the expense of camel- 
transport. The chief centres of trade are Kalat, Mastung, Gandava, 
Bh%, Turbat, Gwadar, Pasni, and Nal. The exports consist of wool, 
gki, raw cotton, dates, salted fish, matting, medicinal drugs, and cattle, 
in return for which grain, piece-goods, metals, and silk are im¬ 
ported. From the north the traffic goes to Quetta; from the centre 
to Kachhi and Sind; and from the south and west by sea and land 
to Karachi. 


The North-^Vestem Railw'ay traverses the east and north-east of the 
State. The only cart-road is that from Quetta to Kalat town. All other 
communications consist of tracks for pack-animals, the most important 
of which are those connecting Kalat with Panjgur, Kalat with Bela 
via Wad, and Kachhi with Makran via the Miila Pass. A track is 
now in course of construction from Pasni on the coast to Panjgur. 
A postal service to Kalat is maintained by the British Government, and 
letters are carried thence once a week to Khuzdar. The British India 


Company’s mail steamers touch at Pasni and Gwadar on alternate 
weeks, and mails are carried from Pasni to Turbat, the head-quarters of 
Makran. The Indo-European Telegraph wire traverses the coast, with 
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offices at Pasni and Gwadar; a telegraph line runs from Quetta to 
Kalat, and a line has been sanctioned from Karachi to Panjgflr. 

The State experiences constant scarcity and occasional famine. A 
drought lasting for ten years between 1830 and 1840 is mentioned by 
Masson. The population is, however, sparse and y atnino 
exceedingly hardy, and they have ready access to 
Sind, where good wages are obtainable. In the Census of 1901 as 
many as 47,345 BrShuis were enumerated there. Advances amounting 
to about Rs. 29,000 were made by the State in 1900, when the scarcity 
which had begun in 1897 reached its culminating point. Such 
advances are recovered from the cultivator’s grain heap at the ensuing 
harvests. 

The control exercised by the British Government over the Brahui 

confederacy, and the administrative arrangements in areas subject to 

the direct authority of the Khan of Kalat, are ., . , 

A u j - .I- 1 - T’ .. Administration. 

de.scribed m the article on Baluchist.^n. Except 

Kharan and Makran, each main division of the State comprises both 

tribal areas and areas subject solely to the Khan. Collateral authority 

is, therefore, exercised by the Khan in his ttidbats and by tribal chiefs 

in their country. The intervention of the Political Agent is confined, 

as far as possible, to deciding inter-tribal cases or cases between the 

tribesmen and the Khan’s subjects in which a right of arbitration rests 

with the British Government. In Makran the Khan’s ndzim exercises 


Administration. 


authority everywhere ; in Kharan the chief is now subject to no inter¬ 
ference from the Khan, but looks to the Political Agent in Kalat. The 
Quetta, Nushki, and NasTrabad tahslls have been leased in perpetuity 
by the Slate to the British Government, and the right to levy transit 
dues in the Bolan Pass has been commuted for an annual subsidy of 
Rs. 30,000. The head-quarters of the Political Agent were fixed at 
Mastung in 1904. 

The revenue of the State is derived from three principal sources; 
subsidies and rents paid by the British Government, interest on invest¬ 
ments, and land revenue. The subsidies include Rs. 1,00,000 paid 
under the treaty of 1876 and Rs. 30,000 for the Bolan Pass, while the 
(luit-rents for the leased areas mentioned above amount to Rs. 1,51,500. 
.Since 1893 a .surplus of 41-5 lakhs has been invested in Government 
securities, yielding in interest 1-5 lakhs per annum. From this source 
are defrayed the cost of maintenance of the former Khan, Mir Khud- 
adad, the subsidies paid to the Jhalawan chiefs, the pay of BrShui 
ihdtias, and the expenses of the administration of Makran. The total 
income of the State may be estimated at between 7^ and 8| lakhs of 
rupees, the variations being due to fluctuations in the land revenue. 
The expenditure amounts to about 3I or 4 lakhs. A sum of Rs. 53,000 
is expended annually in the State by the British Government, in the 
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shape of telegraph subsidies, payments to chiefs for controlling their 
tribesmen, and the maintenance of levies. To this will now be added 
the charges, amounting to about i -2 lakhs per annum, for the MakrSn 
I^evy Corps. 

I^nd revenue is collected in kind, the rates varying from one-third 
to one-eighth of the produce. Cesses are also taken, the amount of 
which differs in almost every village, but >vhich raise the share taken 
by the State to nearly one-half. Here and there are to be found cash 
assessments {zar-i-kaJang or zar-i-shah). The cultivators also perform 
certain services for the Khan, such as the escort of his horses and the 
repairs to the walls of his forts. Transit dues {muhart) are levied on 
caravans passing through the niahats, and octroi {sun^, on their enter¬ 
ing and leaving trading centres. Contracts are given for the sale of 
liquor, meat, iH:c. The total land revenue varies with the agricultural 
conditions of the year. In 1903 -4, on the introduction of a new 
system of administration, it rose to 4-5 lakhs. Targe areas are held 
by tribesmen and tribal chiefs, in which the Khan is entitled to no 
revenue. In others, half the revenue has been alienated by the KhSn 
{adh-amhdri). Many of these jdgfrs were originally held on the con¬ 
dition of feudal .service. In Makran the Gichkis, Nausherwanis, Bizan- 
jaus, and Mirwaris are the principal holders, while in Kachhi the jdgfrs 
arc held by Brahuis and Bahjch. In such areas the tribal chiefs claim 
complete independence in all revenue, civil, and criminal matters. In 
adh-ambSri areas the Khan retains jurisdiction. 

The arn)y is an irregular force, without organization or discipline, 
consisting of 300 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 90 artillery with 29 
old-fashioned guns, of which none are serviceable. The infantry is 
divided into two regiments, and the cavalry into three. 'I'he total cost 
amounts to about Rs. 82,000 per annum. Most of the troops are at 
Kalat; detachments are stationed at Mastung and Khuzdar, and in 
Kachhi. Sepoys are paid Rs. 6 a month : non-commissioned officers, 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 ; while risdldars and commandants receive from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 50. The cavalry soldiers arc mounted on horses found by the 
State. A force of 160 men is also maintained in Makran, at an annual 
cost of about Rs. 32,000. Between 1894 and 1898 a body of 205 
infantry and 65 camelmen under a British officer, known as the Kalat 
State Troops, w'as maintained, but has been disbanded. 

At the most important places in the Khan’s niabats levies, known as 
amla, are stationed. These men are used for all kinds of duties, both 
revenue and criminal. They number 222, of whom 118 are mounted 
on their own horses and .64 are supplied with horses, when required, by 
the Khan. The remainder are unmounted. They are paid in kind, 
and get Rs. 18 per annum in cash. The total ca.sh payments made to 
them amount to about Rs. 4,000. For dealing with cases in which 
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Brahuis are concerned, thanas, manned by Brahui tribesmen, are located 
in different parts of the country. They number eleven, with 100 men. 
In tribal areas and Jdgirs the peace is maintained by the chiefs, 
subsidies amounting to about Rs. 50,000 being paid by the Khan for 
this purpose in addition to the amounts paid by the British Govern¬ 
ment. A force of ten police is attached to the Political Adviser to the 
Khan for escort duty. One jail is maintained, with accommodation 
for 100 prisoners, and there are lock-ups at the Brahui thdnas. 
Offenders are often kept in the stocks, and are fed by their relations. 

Education has hitherto been entirely neglected, but a large school is 
about to be opened at Mastung. A few boys are taught in mosque 
schools, and Hindu children receive education from their parents. 
Two dispensaries are maintained, one by the British Government and 
the other by the State. They relieved 8,919 patients in 1903 and cost 
Rs. 5,300. Inoculation is practised everywhere, principally by the 
vSaiyids and Shaikhs, but the people have no objection to vaccination. 
The whole country has been surveyed on the ^-inch scale up to 66° E.; 
the results of a reconnaissance survey westward have been published 
on the -^-inch scale. 

\Baluchistdn Blue Books^ Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (1887); H. Pottinger, 
Travels in Beloochistan and Sindc (1816); C. Masson, Narrative of 
a Jour my to Kaldt (1843); Journeys in Baluchistan, AJghdnistdn, and 
the Punjal) (1842); G. P. 'late, (Calcutta, 1896).] 

Kal&t Town.— Capital of the Kalat State in Baluchistan, situated 
in 29° 2' N. and 66° 35' E., 88^ miles from Quetta on the south of 
the Sarawan division. It is known to the natives as Kalat-i-Baloch 
and Kalat-i-Sewa; the formei to distinguish it from Kalat-i-Ghilzai in 
Afghanistan, and the latter after its legendary founder. 'I'he popula¬ 
tion (1901) does not exceed 2,000 persons. 'I'he inhabitants are 
chiefly the Khan’s troops, numbering 491, and his retainers, with 
a few' Hindu traders. 'Phe town occupies a spur of the Shah-i-Mardan 
hill on the west of the Kalat valley. A wall surrounds it, with bastions 
at intervals. Its three approaches on the north, south, and east are 
known respectively as the Mastungi, Gilkand, and Dildar gates. Three 
suburbs lie close by. Commanding the town is the miri or citadel, 
an imposing structure in wdiich the Khan resides. Kalat fell into 
the hands of the Mirwaris about the fifteenth century, since which 
iin»e the place has remained the capital of the Ahmadzai Khans. 
In 1758 it withstood three assaults by Ahmad Shah Durrani, and in 
1839 was taken by the British under General Willshire. A year 
later it surrendered to the Sarawan insurgents. Below the citadel 
lies a Hindu temple of Kali, probably of pre-Muhammadan date. 
The marble image of the goddess, holding the emblem of plenty, 
stands in front of two lights which arc perpetually burning. The 
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trade of the town is chiefly retail business. Taxes on trade are col¬ 
lected by a system of contracts. Police function.s are carried out 
by an offlcial known as mlr shab, assisted by watchmen {kotwdls). 

Kalataik.—Ancient site in Thaton District, Lower Burma. See 
Taikkala. 

Kalat-i-Ghilzai.Fort in the KandahSr province of Afghanistan, 
situated in 30° 7' N. and 66° 55' E., on the road from Kandahar to 
Ghazni; 5,543 feet above the sea. It stands on the right bank of 
the Tarnak river, 87 miles from Kandahar and 229 from Kabul. The 
fort was occupied in 1842 by a sepoy garrison under Captain Craigie, 
which gallantly repulsed a determined Afghan attack in greatly superior 
numbers. In memory of this feat of arms, the 12th Pioneers still bear 
the name of ‘ The Kclat-i-Ghilzai Regiment,’ and carry a special colour 
with the motto ‘ Invicta.’ I'he fort was again held by a detachment 
of British troops in 1879-80. In the winter months the cold is very 
great; during spring and summer the climate is pleasant. The fort 
gives its name to one of the districts of the Kandahar province. 

Kalburga.—Town in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State. See Gul- 

UARGA, 

Kale Subdivision.—South-western subdivision of the Upper Chind- 
win District, Upper Burma, containing the Masein, Kalewa, and 
Kale townships. 

Kale.—South-western township of the Upper Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, lying along the eastern slopes of the Chin Hills, be¬ 
tween 22° 40'' and 23° 41' N. and 93° 58' and 94° 16' E., with an area 
of 816 square miles. The population in 1901 was 10,691, distributed 
in 94 villages, Kalemyo (population, 881), on the Myittha stream, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, being the head-quarters. 'I’he town¬ 
ship, which possesses a pestilential climate, consists of the valleys of 
the Myittha and its tributary the Neyinzaya chaung, which flows past 
the village of Yazagyo in a southerly direction to meet it. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 34 square mile.s, and the land revenue and 
ihathameda amounted to Rs. 34,000. The township was formed after 
the Census of 1901. 

Kale.—Village in the Karad faluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17° 14' N. and 74° 13' E., 31 miles south-by-cast of Sitara 
town. Population (1901), 5,077. Near it lie the Agashiv caves, the 
oldest Buddhi.st caves in the District. 

Kalewa Township.—.Southern township of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying on either side of the Chindwin river, 
between 23° 1' and 23° 17' N. and 94° 14' and 94° 30' E., with an 
area of 184 square miles, nearly the whole being a mass of low hills. 
The population in 1901 was 3,535, di.stributed in 36 villages. The 
head-quarters are at Kalewa (population, 1,036', situated at the junction 
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of the Myittha and Chindwin rivers, about 40 miles below Kindat. 
The area cultivated in 1903-4 was ii square miles, and the land 
revenue and tkathameda amounted to Rs. 10,000. The township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Kalghatgi. —Western tdluka of Dharwar District, Bombay, lying be¬ 
tween 15° 2' and 15° 22' N. and 74® 56' and 75° 8' E., with an area of 
275 square miles. 'I'here are 99 villages, but no town. The head-quar¬ 
ters are at Kalghatgi. The population in 1901 was 53,657, compared 
with 55,258 in 1891. The density, 195 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was 1*3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. Most of the country is broken 
by wooded hills. The east and south are open and rolling, with bushy 
uplands. The north and west are wilder. The supply of water is on 
the whole plentiful. The rainfall in the west is heavier than in the 
rest of the tdlitka —the average at Kalghatgi village being 36 inches 
a year. 

Ka.n.—River of Nepal and the United Province.s, better knovMi 
as the Sarda. 

Kali&kheri. — Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Janub or southern 
district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23® 2' N. and 
77° 40' E., 6 miles by metajled road from Hirania .station on the 
Midland section of the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 1,333- contains a school and British and State post 
offices. 

Kaliana (or (J!hal-Kalyana).—Town in the D.idri tahstl of Jind 
State, Punjab, situated in 28° 33' N. and 76° 16' E., 5 miles east of 
Dadri town. I’opulation (1901), 2,714. It was the cajjital of Kalyan 
of the dial tribe, a Raja who in 1325 lebelled against Alaf Khan, son 
of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak, king of Delhi, and was defeated and slain 
by Saiyid Hidayatullah Khan, who also fell and whose tomb still 
exists. 

Kaliandroog. — TdJuk and town in Anantapur District, Madras. 
See KalyanDRU o. 

Kali Baori. —Bhumidt in the Bhopawar Ac;ency, Central India. 

Kaligai\j. —Village in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, situated in 22® 27' N. and 89® 2' E., on the Kanksiali river. 
Population (1901), 47. Kallganj lies on the boat-route between 
(Calcutta and the eastern Districts, and has a large bazar and con¬ 
siderable local trade. It is also noted for its manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware, horn, and cutlery. 

K&limpong (or Dalingkot).—A hilly tract in Darjeeling District, 
Bengal, lying between 26® 51' and 27° 12' N. and 88® 28'and 88® 53' E., 
with an area of 412 square miles. It is situated east of the Tista, west of 
the Ni-chu and Di-chu (Jaldhaka), and south of the State of Sikkim, 
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and was acquired from Bhutan after the campaign of 1864-5. 
total area, 213 square miles are occupied by ‘reserved’ forests and 10 
square miles by four tea gardens, while 179 square miles are reserved 
for native cultivation ; five-sixths of the inhabitants are settled on the 
khas mahals or state lands. The country is cut up by ridges of varying 
height and steepness, separated by narrow valleys, the principal of 
which run back far into the mountains. These ridges debouch into 
the plains at elevations ranging from 300 feet to 1,000 feet above sea- 
level, rising in the interior to 10,500 feet at Rishi La. Over a large 
portion of the tract the ‘ reserved ’ forests cover the tops of the ridges 
and the bottoms of the valleys, while the cultivated area occupies the 
intervening space. The land above 5,000 feet is mostly, and that 
above 6,000 feet almost entirely, under ‘ reserved ’ forest, which also 
covers most of the area below 2,000 feet. The chief crop grown is 
maize, which occupies 38,000 acres, or more than three-quarters of the 
net cropped area. A new settlement of the land revenue was com¬ 
pleted in 1903 ; the demand is Rs. 10,000 per annum, and Rs. 1,300 is 
realized from cesses. A poll tax was originally levied, which was 
gradually replaced by block rates, and these have in their turn given 
way to a differential classification and assessment of the lands within 
each block. 

The land has been classified for revenue purposes as cardamom, 
held rent free for the first three years, during which there is practically 
no out-turn, after which it is assessed at Rs. 10 jjer acre ; terraced rice 
lands, paying from 8 annas to Rs. 1-4 per acre ; unterraced cultivation, 
including fallows of less than three years’ standing, paying 6 annas to 
i5 annas ])er acre; and fallows of three years’ standing and over, pay¬ 
ing from 2 to 3 annas per acre. .Some lands in each of the last three 
classes arc assessed at a slightly lower rate for the first few years of the 
settlement. The estate has been divided into 48 blocks, excluding 
Kalimpong bazar, each under a headman o.- mandal, who is responsible 
for the collection of rent.s, the repair of road.s, and certain other duties, 
in return for which he receives a jrercentage on the collections and 
certain other privileges. The total rental of the khas mahals for 
1903-4 was Rs. 31,000, and they are exempt from the payment of 
cesses. The chief village in the estate is Kalimpong ; and there are 
large bazars at Pedong on the 'J’ibetan trade route, and at Sombari at 
the end of the Chel valley, where the produce of the hill cultivators is 
sold to the cultivators of the Duars. The forests and the colliery at 
Daling have been referred to in the article on Darjeeling District. 
A new tract has beep opened for cinchona cultivation at Munsang. 
Oranges are grown and exported to the Duars and the tarai. 

[C. A. Bell, (Calcutta, 1905).] 

Kalimpong Village.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
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Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27® 4' N. and 88' 28' E., 
3>933 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 1,069. The village, 
which has given its name to the tract of hilly country formerly known 
as Dalingkot, is the established market for Tibetan wool and other 
exports, and contains a large bazar. The wool, which is brought in 
via the Jelep La from Tibet, is dispatched by carts along the Tista 
valley road to SiligurT on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Since 
1891 a fair has been held annually in November at Kalimpong, at 
which agricultural produce and stock are exhibited and prizes are given 
both in cash and in the form of English poultry and selected seed; 
this is the most successful agricultural show in Bengal, and is supported 
by subscriptions supplemented by a Government grant. More than 
100 Tibetan mules are* annually purchased here by Government for 
transport purposes at an average price of Rs. 150. A branch of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, established at Kalimpong, possesses 
a church, an Anglo-Hindi middle school with 4 masters and 55 pupils, 
and a hospital with 28 beds in connexion with the Government 
dis])ensary. The St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes were instituted in 1900, 
under the auspices of the C'hurch of Scotland, for the education of 
poor European and Eurasian children. The object of these homes 
is to give the children, in a healthy District and favourable environ 
ment, such a course of training as will fit them for emigration to the 
('olonies, or make them more robust for work in India. The scheme 
is managed by an independent committee, and the system adopted is 
that of cottage homes, each cottage holding 25 to 30 children. Origin¬ 
ally TOO acres of land were granted by CJovernment and an agricultural 
expert was appointed to superintend the outdoor work. The board 
of management have since obtained permission to acquire a tract of 
about 330 acres more and to hold it in the position of a ryot; of this, 
about 200 acres have already been acquired. The first cottage was 
opened in 1901, and three other cottages and a central school have 
.since been added. 

Kali Nadi, East (properly Kalindi, corrupted into Kali Nadi or 
‘ black river ’ by Rensian writers).—River of the United Province.s, 
flowing through the Districts of Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh, Etah, and Farrukhabad. It rises under the name of Nagan in 
Muzaffarnagar (29® 19' N., 77® 48' E.), but in this District as w^ell as 
in Meerut its bed is ill-defined and often dry. In Bulandshahr it 
becomes a perennial stream, running through a valley marked by high 
banks, and takes the name of Kali Nadi. Its course then changes 
from south to south-east till it joins the Ganges not far above Kanauj, 
310 miles .fi-om its source. The valley of the river in Bulandshahr, and 
in Etah, Mainpuri, and Farrukhabad, has suffered from the inability of 
the channel to carry off excessive rainfall, the effects in Bulandshahr 
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being augmented by the use of the river as a canal escape. Of late 
years, however, the Irrigation department has carried out a number of 
works to improve the flow, and deterioration has stopped. In 1885 
a flood swept aw*ay the Nadrai aqueduct in Etah, which carries the 
Lower Ganges Canal over the river, and a series of wet seasons caused 
the land in the valley to deteriorate so much that large reductions of 
assessment were made. This tract has now recovered to a great extent. 

Kali Nadi, West. —A tributary of the Hinuan, about 70 miles 
long, rising in the Saharanpur District of the United Provinces (30° N., 
77® 45' E.), 16 miles from the Siwaliks, and flowing south-west and 
south through Saharanpur and Muzaflarnagar, between the Hindan and 
the Ganges Canal. Its junction with the Hindan is at the point where 
the latter river enters Meerut. 

Kalinga. —One of the ancient kingdoms on the east coast of India. 
Its limits have been variously fixed, but it appears to have included the 
country lying between the Eastern Ghats and the sea from the CJoda.- 
vari river as far north as Oris.sa. Its people and its reigning house are 
alluded to in the oldest extant chronicles of India and Ceylon, and 
were also known to the classical writers of Greece and Rome and to 
the inhabitants of the Far East. I'hey appear to have been adven¬ 
turous traders by sea to different countries. I'he earliest Buddhist 
legends speak of the Kalinga monarchs as being even then the rulers of 
a civilized country, but little definite is known of them, A number 
of kings belonging to the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga are named m 
copperplate grants, which are dated in an era whose starting-point has 
yet to be settled. The earliest of these kings is believed to belong to 
the seventh century. Later records of the same family state that the 
Gangas of Kalinga were the cousins of the Western (-angas of Mysore. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century the Cholas (jverran Kalinga, 
which was then in the possession of the Eastern ('halukyas, and set up 
a pillar of victory on the Mahendragiri hilJ. 'Phe Gangas appear to 
have held Kalinga until a comijaratively late period, though defeated 
by the Gajapatis in the fifteenth century. Inscriptions recently de¬ 
ciphered seem to show that their capital, for which very various sites 
have been at different times assigned, was at Mukhat.inoam in 
Ganjam District. 

Kalingapatam.-- Historic village in Ganjam District, Madras. See 
Cai-inoapatam. 

Kalinjar. —Town and hill-fort in the (iirwan iahstl of Banda Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 25° x' N. and 80° 29'' E., 35 miles 
south of Banda town. - Population (1901), 3,015. The fort occupies 
a hill which rises abruptly, and is separated from the nearest eminence 
by a valley about seven miles across. Elevation, 1,203 feet above the 
sea. The crown of the hill is a plateau. Vast polyhedral masses of 
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syenite form the base and afford a comparatively accessible slope, but 
the horizontal strata of sandstone which cap the whole present so bpld 
an escarpment as to be practically impossible of ascent. 

Kalinjar is one of the very ancient forts of Bundelkhand, and separate 
names for it are recorded in each of the three prehistoric periods of 
Hindu chronology. It is said to have been called Ratnakuta in the 
5 iatya-yuga, Mahagiri (‘ the great hill ’) in the Treta, and Tingalu {the 
‘ brown-yellow ’ hill) in the Dwaparayuga. Other accounts transpose 
or vary these names. But its present appellation, Kalinjar, is itself 
of great antiquity. It occurs, as will be mentioned hereafter, in the 
Mahabharata; it is conjectured to appear in Ptolemy under the name 
of Tamasis ; and it is mentioned in the Siva Purana as one of the nine 
utka/s, from which will burst forth the waters that are finally to destroy 
the world. The modern name is sometimes rendered Kalanjar^ from 
the local worship of Siva under his title of Kalanjara, or ‘He who 
causes time to grow old.’ It was a very ancient seat of Saivite rites, 
and according to local traditions was strongly fortified by Chandra Brim 
or Varmma, the legendary founder of the Chandel dynasty. * 

As in many other cases, Kalinjar was a high place sanctified by 
supcrstiti<m, and fortified partly by nature and partly by art. The 
Mahabharata mentions it as already a famous city, and states that 
whoever bathes in the Lake of the Gods, the local place for pilgrimage, 
is as meritorious as he who bestows in charity one thousand cows. 
The hill must have been covered with Hindu temples before the 
erection of the fort, for the dates of the inscriptions on the sacred 
sites are earlier than those on the gates of the fortress; and the ram¬ 
parts consist largely of ornamental pillars, cornices, and other fragments 
of carved work, w’hich evidently belonged to earlier edifices. Firishta 
speaks of it as having been founded by Kedar Nath, a reputed con- 
tcmi)orary of the Prophet, in the .seventh century a. d. The Musalman 
historian.s make mention of the king of Kalinjar as an ally of Jaipal, 
Raja of Lahore, in his unsuccessful invasion of Ghazni, a.d. 978. 
A Raja of Kalinjar was also present at the battle of J’eshawar, fought 
by Anand Pal in 1008, when endeavouring to check the victorious 
advance of Mahmud of Ghazni in his fourth expedition. In 1021 
Ganda or Nanda, the Chandel Raja of Kalinjar, defeated the king 
of Kanauj; and in 1023 Mahmud of Ghazni besieged the fort, but 
came to terms with the Raja. The Chandel clan (jf Rajputs removed 
the seat of their government from Mahoha to Kalinjar after their defeat 
by Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi, about 1182. In 1203 
Kutb-ud-din, the viceroy of Muhammad Ghori, took Kalinjar, and 
‘ converted the temples into mosques and abodes of goodness,’ while 
‘the very name of idolatry was annihilated.’ But the Musalmans 
do not seem to have long retained possession of their new conquest; 
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for in 1234, and again in 1251, we hear of fresh Muhammadan 
attacks on Kalinjar, which fell into the hands of Malik Nusrat-ud-din 
with a great booty. In 1247 Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud brought 
the surrounding country under his sw^ay; but even after this da(;f, 
Chandel inscriptions erected in the fort show that it remained in the 
hands of its ancient masters almost up to the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

Kalinjar next reappears in history in 1530, when the Mughal prince, 
Humayun, son of Babar, laid siege to the fort, which he continued 
intermittently to attack during ten years. In 1545 the Afghan, Sher 
Shah, marched against the stronghold; during the siege a live shell 
rebounded from the walls into the battery where the Sultan stood, 
and set' fire to a quantity of gunpowder. Sher Shah was brought 
out horribly burnt, and died the following day. Before his death, 
however, he ordered an assault, which was executed with instant suc¬ 
cess, and his son, Jalal Khan, was crowned in the captured citadel 
and assumed the name of Islam Shah. In 1569 Majnun Khan 
attacked the fort, which was finally surrendered to him for Akbar, 
who constituted it the head-quarters of a sarkdr. Under Akbar, 
Kalinjar formed a of the imperial favourite, Raja Birbal. Later 
it fell into the hands of the Bundelas {see Banda District) ; and 
on the death of their national hero, ('hhatarsal, it passed into the 
possession of Ilardeo Sah of Banna. His descendants continued 
to hold it for several generations, when they gave way to the family 
of Kaim Ji, one of their own dependants. 

During the period of Maratha supremacy, Ali Baliadur laid siege 
to the fort for two years, but without success. After the British 
occupation Daryau Singh, the representative of Kaim Ji, was con¬ 
firmed in possession of the fort and territory. But on his proving 
contumacious in 1812, a force under Colonel Martindell attacked 
Kalinjar; and although he failed to take the place by storm, Daryau 
Singh surrendered eight days later, receiving an equal portion of ter¬ 
ritory in the plains. During the Mutiny, a small British garrison 
retained possession of the fort chroughout the whole rebellion, aided 
by the Raja of Banna. In 1866 the fortifications were dismantled. 

The summit of the rock is between 4 and 5 miles in circuit, and is 
fortified by a rampart rising from the very edge. Access is obtained 
by a sloping pathway and flight of steps passing through seven gate¬ 
ways, several of which bear inscriptions. Numerous rock-cut tanks 
and a few remains of temples are to be seen on the plateau, and re¬ 
ligious carvings and inscriptions are scattered about, some of which 
have yielded valuable historical results. One temple, dedicated to 
Nllkanth, is still in good repair. There are also many caves, some 
of w’hich contain inscriptions. 
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The town is locally known as Tarahti, and is situated at the foot 
of the hill. It is now of small importance; but the ruins of fine 
residences and many old remains prove it to have been once rich 
and important. Tarahti contains a dispensary, and was till recently 
administered under Act XX of 1856, but its importance is decreasing. 
There is a village school. 

\ Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xvii, pp. 171 and 313; 
Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xxi, p. 20.] 

Kllinjara. —Village in the State of Banswara, Rajputana, situated 
in 23° 2i' N. and 74° 19' E., on the right bank of the Haran stream, 
a tributary of the Anas, 17 miles south-west of the capital. It was 
formerly a place of considerable trade carried on by Jain merchants, 
who were driven away by Maratha freebooters. It is now the head¬ 
quarters of the southern of the two districts into which the State 
has been recently divided, and possesses a small Hindi school attended 
by about 20 boys. The place is remarkable as containing the ruins 
of a fine Jain temple, described by Heher as being built on a very 
complicated and extensive plan. It is covered with niimeroiis domes 
and pyramids and divided into a great number of apartments, roofed 
with stone, crowded with images, and profusely embellished with 
rich and elabf)rate carvings. * 

[Bishop Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India, vol. ii (1828).] 

Kali Sind. —Tributary of the CtiAMBAL, draining part of Central 
India and Rajputana. It rises in the Vindhyas in 22° 36' N. and 
76° 25' E., at the village of Barjhirl, and flows for about 180 miles 
through the Gwalior, Dewas, Narsinghgarh, and Indore States in 
Central India, after which it traverses Kotah and Jhalawar in Rajput¬ 
ana, piercing the Mukandwara hills near Gagraun, and falls into the 
Chambal, 225 miles from its source, near the village of Pipara in 
Kotah State (25® 32' N. and 76® 19' E.). Its principal tributaries 
are the Lakundar in Central India, and the Parwan, Ujar, and Ahu 
in Rajputana. Though a perennial stream, the volume of water is 
small except in the rains, and several roads cross the river by cause¬ 
ways. The Ujjain-Bhopal Railway, however, passes over a bridge 
near the Kali Sind station. Water for irrigation is raised from its 
bed in the upper part of its course, but lower down the banks be¬ 
come too steep. The river is frequently referred to in Sanskrit 
literature, and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as one of the principal 
rivers of Malwa. Sarangpur and Gagraun are the principal places 
on its banks. It is probable that Kali (‘ black ’) Sind derives its 
name from the prevalence of black basalt in its bed. 

Ktlka. —Town attached for administrative purposes to the Kharar 
tahsiloi AmbSla District, Punjab, situated in 30® 50' N.and 76® 57' E., 
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at the foot of the outlying range of the Himalayas at an elevation of 
2,400 feet, and entirely surrounded by Patisfa territory. It is the 
junction of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Railways. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1843 as 
a depot for Simla; it is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manufacture 
of millstones, and a railway workshop is situated here, which em¬ 
ployed 200 hands in 1904. It is administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Kallakiirchi. —Western tdiuk of South Arcot District, Madras, 
lying between 34' and 12° 4' N. and 78° 38' and 79° 13' E., 
with an area of 873 square miles. The Kalray.\n.s, one of the 
only two hill-ranges in the District, skirt its western border, and 
south of them the Atur pass leads into Salem District. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 269,377, having risen from 239,405 in 1891. There 
are no towms ; but it contains 367 villages, of which Kallakurchi, the 
head-quarters, is situated on the trunk road from Cuddalore to Salem. 
It is the second largest taluk in the District, and the second most 
sparsely peopled. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 4,92,000. In the hills in the west rise several small 
streams, which are utilized for irrigation by means of rough stone dams. 
The hill villages, which number 96, are divided into three pdlaiyatns 
or estates. The poli^ars or chiefs obtain their revenue chiefly by 
leasing out the forests and by a poll-tax on their tenants, who are 
all Malaiyalis by caste. There is no irrigated cultivation on the hills ; 
the principal ‘ dry crops ’ grown are ragi, cambu, tinai {Setaria ita/ica, 
a poor kind of millet), and varagu. Bamboos and timber of various 
kinds are taken down to the plains, and sold for house-building and 
other purposes. 

Kallianpur. —Village in the Udipi taluk of South Kanara District, 
Madras, situated in 13° 24' N. and 74° 44' E. It is conjectured to 
have been the Kalliana mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes as the 
seat of a bishop in the sixth century. U is also the reputed birthplace 
of Madhvacharya, the Vaishnavite reformer, who was born about 
A.D. 1199. The Portugue.se established a factory here in 1678. 

Kallidaikurichi. —Town in the Ambasamudram taluk of Tinne- 
velly District, Madras, situated in 8° 41' N. and 77° 27'E., on the 
Tambraparni river. It is a Union, with a population (1901) of 14,913. 
It contains a large number of Brahmans, several of whom are engaged 
in a flourishing cloth trade with Travancore, while others are also 
bankers. The fields around the town are well watered and very 
valuable. 

Kallikota and Atagada. —Two permanently settled estates in 
Ganjam District, Madras, lying between 19° 28' and 19° 52' N. and 
84° 43' and 85® 12' E., on the northern boundary of the Presidency. 
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While the former is itvypartible, the latter is partible, and was acquired 
in 1854 by the zanUndar of Kallikota by purchase at a sale for arrears 
of revenue. The joint area of the two is 507 square miles and their 
jjopulation (1901) 169,693. The peshkash and cesses payable by them 
ill 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,11,000. The chief village, Kallikota, is 
beautifully situated in a basin surrounded by hills. 

The Kallikota family was founded by Ramabhuya, who was made 
a zaniinddr by the Gajapati king of Orissa, Purushottama. At a later 
period he obtained the title of MardarSja Deo for his services in 
keeping the Marathas out of the country. In 1769 the estate was in 
a disturbed condition and was occupied by British troops, and from 
1771 to 1775 troops were again employed in maintaining order. 

The soil is fertile and well irrigated, and yields good crops. The 
prevailing tenure is mustajiri, under which the villages arc rented out 
to middlemen who collect the assessment. The rent payable by the 
tenant to the landlord is generally half the gross produce. 

The present Raja succeeded in 1887 as a minor, and the estates 
were managed for the next five years by the (rourt of Wards*. During 
this period Rs. 93,000 was spent on repairs to irrigation works, 
Rs. 1,34,000 of debt was cleared off, and the property was handed over 
to its owner in 1893 in a flourishing condition, with an income which 
had been increased from Rs. 2,41,000 to Rs. 3,17,000, and with a cash 
balance of Rs. 2,11,000. Within the next ten years the Raja had 
dissipated this balance, incurred further debts, and mortgaged the 
two estates to his creditors. 

Kallur Taluka (formerly called Madhra). -Southern taluk of Waran- 
-gal District, Hyderabad Stale, north of the Kistna District of Madras, 
with an area of 966 square miles. 'I’he population in 1901, including 
jdgirs, was 103,829, compared with 92,738 in 1891. The taluk con¬ 
tains 184 villages, of which 25 are jdgir^ and Kallur (population, 2,741) 
is the head-tiuarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2-5 lakhs. The 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway passes through the taluk from 
north-west to south-east. Rice is largely cultivated near tanks. The 
diamond mines of Partyal are situated in this taluk. 

Kallur Town. —Town in the Raichur taluk of Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in x6® 9' N. and 77° 13' E., 10 miles west 
of Raichur town. It has three temples built of stone, all in good 
preservation, and two mosques. Population (1901), 6,456. 

Kalmeshwar. —Town in the l^istrict and tahsil of Nagpur, Central 
Provinces, situated in 21° 14' N. and 78° 56' E., 13 miles west of Nagpur 
city by road. Kalmeshwar is supposed to have been founded by 
nomad Ahirs or herdsmen, and the name is derived from that of their 
god Kalnia. Population (1901), 5,340. 'I'hc town stands on black 
soil, lying low, with bad natural drainage. Oxi a small eminence in its 
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centre is an old fortress, said to have been Isuilt by a Hindu family 
from Delhi in the time of Bakht Buland. Kalmeshwar was consti¬ 
tuted a municipality in 1867. The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and market dues. A 
weekly cattle market is held, and there is some trade in grain and 
oilseeds. Cotton cloth is woven by hand. There is an English 
middle school. 

K3.1na Subdivision. —South-eastern subdivision of BurdwSn Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, lying between 23° 7' and 23° 36' N. and 88° o' and 
88° 25' E., with an area of 399 square miles. This subdivision, like 
the adjoining subdivision of Katwa, is flat and alluvial, and the eastern 
portion along the bank of the Bhagirathi is low-lying and marshy. 
The population in 1901 was 233,269, compared with 231,512 in 1891, 
the density being 585 persons per square mile. It contains one 
town, Kai.na (population, 8,121), its head-quarters; and 698 villages. 
Nadanghat possesses a large river trade in rice. 

Kalna Town. -Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 23° 13' N. and 88° 22' E., on 
the right bank of the Bhagirathi. Population (1901), 8,121. Kalna 
was a place of great importance in Muhammadan times, and the ruins 
of a large fort which commanded the river are still to be seen. It was 
formerly the i)ort which supplied the District, and steamers still visit it 
throughout the year ; but it has suffered owing to the competition with 
the East Indian Railway, and its population has declined. A con¬ 
spicuous feature of the towai is a group of 109 Siva lingam temples, 
which were built in 1809. Kalna was constituted a municiimlity in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 13,000, and the expenditure Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income 
w'as Rs. 16,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) and Rs. 4,000 from a ta.: on vehicles, &c.; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 14,000. The towm contains the usual public 
offices; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Kalni. —River in Assam. Sec Surm.E 

Kalol Taluka (1).--Southern taluka of the Kadi pnJnt, Baroda 
State, with an area of 267 square miles. The population fell from 97,089 
in 1891 to 80,532 in 1901. It contains one town, Kalol (population, 
6,465), the head-quarters; and 88 villages. The taluka presents the 
appearance of a fairly wooded and well-cultivated plain. The Ssbar- 
mati river just touches its western boundary. The surface soil is 
gorat, or of a light- sandy nature. In 1904-5 the land revenue 
was Rs. 2,15,000. 

K^ol Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name, 
Kadi prant^ Baroda State, situated in 23° 15' N. and 72° 32' E., on the 
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Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Gaikwar’s State lines run from here to 
Vijapur on one side, and to Kadi on the other. Population (1901), 
6,465. Kalol contains Munsifs and magistrate’s courts, a dispensary, 
a vernacular school, and local offices. An annual grant of Rs. i,3do is 
made to the municipality. I’he town is the centre of a considerable 
trade in grain. 

Kalol TEluka (2). —Southern idluka of the western portion of 
Panch Mahals District, Bombay, including the petty subdivision (petha) 
of Halol, lying between 22® 15' and 22® 44' N. and 73° 22' and 
73° 44' E., with an area of 414 square miles. It contains one town, 
Kalol (population, 4,446), the head-quarters; and 252 villages. Popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 73,796, compared with 87,851 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to famine. The density, 178 persons per square mile, 
slightly exceeds the District average. Kalol forms a rich well-wooded 
plain; its fields fenced with liedges and rows of brab palms ; its vil¬ 
lages compact and comfortable. Three rivers cross the tdluka\ from 
east to west the Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centre, and the 
Karad in the south. I'hese rivers become torrents in the rains, and 
trickling streams in the cold season. Light or gorddu soil lies all over 
this part of the country; the black cotton soil is not met with. The 
petty division of Halol is a well-wooded and tilled plain surrounding 
the hill fort of Pavagarh. To the east and south, low isolated hills 
stand out from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste. Within 4 or 
5 miles of the hills the climate is unhealthy and the waiter often 
deleterious. Three rivers, the Karad, Visvamitri, and Devnadi, cross 
Halol from east to west. Water lies near the surface. Cultivation is 
rude, and the peasantry inert. The annual rainfall averages 37 inches. 
Land revenue (including Halol) and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
more than i-i lakhs. 

Kalpi Tahsil. —Eastern tahsil of Jalaun District, United Provinces, 
conterminous w’ith the pargana of the same name, lying between 25° 53' 
and 26° 22' N. and 79° 25' and 79° 52' E., with an area of 407 square 
miles. Population fell from 78,754 in 1891 to 75,692 in 1901. 'Phereare 
154 villages and one town, Kalpi (population, 10,139), the /adsl/ head¬ 
quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 25,000. The density of population, 186 persons per 
siiuare mile, is the lowest in the District. The /adsl/ is bounded on 
the north east by the Jumna and on the south by the Betwa, w'hile 
several small drainage channels enter it from the west and unite to 
form a stream called the Non. In the south-west the soil is inferior 
mdr, and this tract has recently suffered from bad seasons and is over¬ 
grown with {Saccharum spottkineum). Near the Jumna the soil 
becomes lighter, and on the banks of the vast system of ravines which 
fringe that river and the smaller streams denudation has reduced the 

X 2 
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fertility .of the lanjd. In 1899-1900 the area under ^ultivaUon 
158 square miles, of which only 9 were irrigated. • - \ . 

on the Junin^ on the road trom Lawnpore ana 4 |B 3 on, me 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (i90i|/'i.o^i.^^ 

According to tradition Kalpf was founded in the foiirfh dentury by 
one Basdeo. It fell into the hands of Kutb-ud*<^n> ip ia96, and at 
once became an important fortress pf the Musalmaiis.., In the fifteenth 
century Ibrahim, Shah of Jaunpur made two iinsuccessful attempts to 
seize KalpI, and in 1435 Hoshang “Shah of Malwa captured the place, 

A few years later Ibrahim’s-successor, Mahmud, was allowed to occujry 
the town on the plea of cfhastising the governor. He plundered it, 
and then refused to restore it to the Icing of Malwa, but afterwards 
came to terms. In the struggle between the Jaunpur kingdom and 
the rulers of Delhi, which ended with the extinction of the former, 
a great battle took place near Kalpi in 1477, and Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur fled to Kanauj, where he was again defeated. When the 
victory at Panipat in 1526 laid open the plains of Hindustan to Babar, 
the Runa of Chitor and the Afghans combined to stop his advance, 
and occupied Kal])i, but were met near the site of h’atehpur Sikri, as 
they marched on Agra, and defeated. Kalpi was taken in 1527 by 
Humayun after his conquest of Jaunpur and Bihar, and held till 1540, 
when the Mughals were defeated by Sher Shah at Kanauj. It was 
again the scene of fierce contests in the struggles which sapped the 
Afghan strength before the return to power of the Mughals. Under 
Akbar Kalpi became the head-quarters of a satkar, which included the 
adjacent parts of the present Districts of Etawah, Cawnpore, and , 
Hamirpur, besides Jalaun and portions of the State of Gwalior. ^V'hen 
the Marathas acquired part of Bundclkhand early in the eighteenth 
century, Kalpi became the head-quarters of their governor. In 1798 
the town was captured by the British, but was subsequently abandoned. 

It again fell into their power, after a few' hours’ resistance, in 1803, and 
was granted to Himmat Bahadur. He died in the following year and 
the grant lapsed, when the towh was made over to Gobind Rao of 
Jalaun, who exchanged it in 1806. After the large District of Bundel- 
khand was divided into two portions, Kalpi was for a time the head¬ 
quarters of the northern division, afterwards called Hamirpur District. 
During the Mutiny a great victory was won near here, in May, 1858, 
by Sir Hugh Rose over a force of 12,000 rebels under the Rani of 
Jhansi, the Rao Sahib^ and the Nawab of Banda, which did much to 
quell the rebellion in Bundelkhand. 

The town is situated among the ravines of the Jumna, and after 
a long period of decay is again reviving in importance. The western 
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^<:yutskirt contains a number of old tombs, notably that called the 
'^^urasT Gutiibaa (or ‘eighty-four domes’)} biit ravines now separate 
' past, fro dWelHrigs of the living. Old KSlpi 

m elevated, site, and is a good specimen of 
Indian tow^ with darkened plaster walls and 
•flat rpx^s iiiMrsf]^^ with .trees, and here and there k temple spire 
or a Mdhamli^an ‘..dome. The newer portion of the town stretches 
south-east, and' is;lower and farther from the river. On the most 
prominent edge , of the steep bank Stand the’ruins of a fort,* but only 
a single building has survived.- This, is a masonry .room with walls 
9 feet thick, said to. have been the treasury of MarStbk governor. 
A fine .flight of steps leads'.frona the fort to a bathing on the river. 
A few years ago a lofty tower was built by a local pleader,-w'hich is 
adorned with representations of the battles of the Ramayana. It is 
noteworthy that less prominence is given to Rama than to Ravana his 
adversary, who is represented as a gigantic many-armed figure, of 
dignified aspect, about 80 feet in height. The chief public buildings 
are the tahsiH and dispen.sary. 

KalpI has been a municipality since 1868. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. it, 000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs.* 14,000, chiefly deiived from octroi 
(Rs. 9,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 14,000. h'or many years 
KalpI was a great trade centre. Cotton and grain were brought from 
the south, and sent away to Cawnpore or down the Jumna to Mirzapur 
and Calcutta, while the manufactures of sugar-candy and paper were 
celebrated. The buildings of the East India Company’s cotton factory, 
which was one of the principal stations for providing the annual 
investment, are still standing. As railways spread and trade routes 
altered, Kalpi declined, but its commerce is now again increasing. 
Crain is sent to Southern and Western India, ghi to Bengal, and cotton 
to Cawnpore or Bombay. Two small cotton-gins have recently been 
opened, and the Forest department is starting plantations of babul 
for the supply of bark to the Cawmpore tanneries. The fahsili school 
has III pupils, and there are three municipal schools with 170, and 
a girls’ school with 19. 

K&lra. —Estate in the District and tahsil of Shahpur, Punjab, with 
an area of 13 .square miles. For services in the Mutiny a member 
of the Tiwana family of Mitha Tiwana, named Malik Sahib Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., obtained a grant of 8,700 acres of wa.ste land 
in the Shahpur tahstl. To irrigate this he constructed a canal, and 
the e.state is now a most valuable one. His son, Malik Umar Hayat, 
succeeded in 1879. ^^ he Malik also owns estates in Shahpur, Jhelum, 

and Lyallpur Districts, aggregating nearly 13,000 acres, and the 
whole property yields an income of about 2 lakhs. Recently the 
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Malik obtained a horse-breeding grant of 2,270 acres in the Jhclum 
Colony. 

Kalr&yan Hills. —These hills are situated partly in the Atur and 
Uttangari taluks of Salem District and partly in South Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 11° 38' and 12® 4' N. and 78° 28' and 78° 49' E. 
They stand east of the Tenandamalai, being sei)arated from it by the 
Kottapatti valley, and are perhaps the largest in superficial extent 
of the hill ranges in Salem District. Different portions of the range 
have local names, but the principal divisions are the Periya (‘big') 
Kalrayans, which attain an elevation of 4,300 feet, and the ("hinna 
(‘little’) Kalrayans, reaching to little above 3,000 feet. The temple 
of Kari Raman in the Periya Kalrayans is held in great reverence 
by the Malaiyalis who inhabit these hills. The range is parcelled out 
into five jagirs or estates, the owners of which govern llieir tenants in 
a primitive and patriarchal fashion. The fever on the range is so 
dreaded that few dwellers on the ])lains ever go up it, and consequently 
the peoi)le have retained many curious customs which differ from those 
of the low country. They are exclusively of the caste known as 
Malaiyalis; but there is no doubt that they are not a distinct race, but 
merely Tamils who at some remote period took refuge in these hills 
from the troublous times through which the plains w'ere passing. 

Kalsi.— 1 own in the Chakrata tahsll of Dehra Dun District, United 
Provinces, situated in 30® 32' N. and 77° 51' E., clo.se to the confluence 
of the Jumna and the Tons, on the military road from Saharanpur to 
Chakrata, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles from the latter. 
Three miles away the road crosses the Jumna by an iron girder-bridge. 
Population (1901), 760. The place has declined owing to the transfer 
of the tahsll head-quarters to Chakrata. Kalsi is administered under 
Act XX of 1856. the annual income and expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. It is chiefly remarkable for a large quartz boulder 
in the neighbourhood on which are sculptured the celebrated edicts 
of Asoka; one of these gives the names of contemporary kings in 
Western Asia, Greece, and Egypt 

Kalsia. —Native State in the Punjab, under the political control 
of the Commissioner, Delhi Division. It comprise.s twenty detached 
pieces of territory in Ambala and Ferozepore Districts, lying mainly 
between 30® 12' and 3c® 25' N. and 77° 21' and 77° 35' E. The 
present Sardar of the State, Ranjit Singh, is a descendant of Sardar 
Gurbakhsh Singh, a Jat of Kalsia near Lahore, who joined the Kroria 
misl or confederacy of the Sikhs. His son Jodh Singh, a man of 
ability and prowess, effected considerable conquests on both sides of 
the Sutlej, but eventually the family lost all those north of the river. 
When the Cis-Sutlej States came under British protection, Sardar Jodh 

' Corpus Insci'iptionuvt htdiiarum, vol. i, pp. 12 and 117. 
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Singh, after some hesitation, followed the general example. The State 
has an area of 168 square miles, and a population (1901) of 67,181. 
It is divided into two tahslls, Chhachhrauli and Basi, with the isolated 
mh-iahsll of Chirak, in Ferozepore District. It contains two towns, 
Chhachhrauli (population, 5,520) and Basi (4,641); and 181 villages. 
In 1903-4 the revenue amounted to 1-9 lakhs, of which 1-2 lakhs was 
land revenue. The State was regularly settled in 1891. It had suffered 
considerably from over-assessment, and its people had been im¬ 
poverished. The excise administration is leased to the British 
Government for Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

Kalsubai. —Hill in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 
19° 36' N. and 73° 42' E., 5,427 feet high, and the most elevated 
point in the Deccan. Its summit is crowned by a temple, 10 miles 
south-east of Igatpuri, a station on the north-east branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A priest of Devi Kalsu daily 
climbs to the temple from Indor, a village at the foot of the hill, to 
offer a sacrifice of fowls. The shrine is visited by large numbers 
of Kolis. 

Kalugumalci {kalugu^ ‘an eagle,’ and ma/ai, ‘a hill’).--Village 
in the Ettaiyapuram zaniindari and the Ottappidaram taluk of Tin- 
nevelly District, Madras, situated in y° 8' N. and 77° 42' E,, 28 miles 
north of Tinnevelly town and 12 miles from Sankaranayinarkovil. 
Population (1901), 4,827. It contains a celebrated rock-cut temple 
dedicated to the god Subrahmanya, and many Jain sculptures and 
inscriptions. The temple is similar in style to the Seven Pagodas 
in Chingleput District, and is thought to have been built in the tenth 
or eleventh century. An annual festival and cattle fair in February 
attract a large number of people from the southern Districts and even 
from Mysore. 

Kaiukhera. —Thakurdt in the Malwa Agency, Central India. 

Kalvakurti. —Eastern taluk of Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 583 square miles. 'J'he population in 1901, 
including jdgzrSt was 54,384, compared with 52,132 in i8gi. 'I'he 
td/uk in 1901 contained loi villages, of which 31 are jdgir, and Kal¬ 
vakurti (population, 2,230) is the head-quarters. The land revenue 
was Rs. 85,000. In 1905 this td/jfk received some additions from the 
adjoining td/uk of Jedcherla, and now contains 99 khdlsa villages. 

Kalvan. —North-western taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 20° 21' and 20'’ 42' N. and 73° 40' and 74° 20' E., with an 
area of 494 square miles. There are 188 villages, but no town. The 
population in 1901 was 53,616, compared with 60,417 in 1891. The 
density, log persons per square mile, is much below the District 
average. The head-quarters are at Kalvan. The demand foi land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, and for cesses Rs. 6,000. The 
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west is covered with steep bare hills; towards the east the country, 
though flatter and more fertile, is divided by a spur running south-east 
from the Western Ghats; in the south rises the high and rugged Sapta- 
shring range, with its lower slopes fringed with teak. The annual 
rainfall averages 25 inches. 

Kalyan TMuka. —Southern Wuka of Thana District, Bombay, 
lying between 19^ 4' and 19° 24' N. and 73° i' and 73® 24' E., with 
an area of 276 square miles. It contains one town, Kalyan (popu¬ 
lation, 10,749), head-quarters; and 224 villages. The population 
in 1901 was 77,087, compared with 80,171 in i8gi. The density is 
279 persons per square mile, or rather more than the District average. 
Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-2 lakhs. The 
tdluka is triangular in form, and in its western part a rich open plain. 
In the south and east, ranges of hills running parallel with the boun¬ 
dary line throw out spurs into the heart of the plain. 'I'he transport 
of produce is facilitated by the tidal creek of the Llhas river and by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kaihvay. The river K.alu is navigable 
by boats of 10 tons for 9 miles above Kalyan town. There are dis¬ 
agreeable east winds in April and May; but although fever is pre¬ 
valent in the cold season, the climate is on the whole temperate 
and healthy. 

Kalyan Town. -Head-tiuariers of the tdluka of the same name in 
Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® 14' N. and 73® 10' E., at the 
junction of the north-east and south-east lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north-cast of Bombay. Population (1901), 
10,749. Kalyan has been a municipality since 1855. The munici¬ 
pal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,579. It has a considerable rice-husking 
trade, carried on by Muhammadans and some Marathas. 'J'his industry- 
gives occupation to about 750 persons, half of whom are w-omen. There 
is also a trade in tobacco, dried fish, bricks, tiles, and myrabolams. 
The streets and lanes in the town are metalled, and kept in clean con¬ 
dition. A ferry plies across the Ulhas river to Kone on the opposite 
bank. I’he town has a vegetable market built by the municipality. It 
is supplied with w-ater from the Shenala lake about a quarter of a mile 
to the east. 

The name of Kalyan appears in ancient inscriptions, which have 
been attributed to the first, second, fifth, or sixth century a.d. 
According to the Periplus, Kalyan rose to importance about the end 
of the second century. Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the sixth century, 
mentions it as one of the five chief marts of Western India, the seat of 
a powerful king, w-ith a trade in brass, black-wood logs, and articles 
of clothing. Early in the fourteenth century the Muhammadans found 
Kalyan the capital of a district, and gave it the name of Islamabad. 
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It was taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did not garrison the 
town, hut, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbs and carried off much 
booty. From this time it seems to have formed part of the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom. In 1648 Sivajl’s general, AbajI Sondeo, surprised 
Kalyan and took the governor prisoner. The Muliammadans re¬ 
covered the town in 1660, but again lost it in 1662. In 1674 Sivaji 
granted the English leave to establish a factory. The Marathas in 1780 
having cut off their supplies, Kalyan was seized by the British, and 
has since remained in their possession. Objects of interest are the 
Shenali tank, said to have been built in 1505 ; the tomb of Motabar 
Khan, minister of Shah JahSn, who was sent in disgrace to Kalyan 
when Aurangzeb usurped his father’s throne ; and seven mosques, of 
which the graceful Kali Masjid is the most noteworthy. The town 
contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, an English school with 
87 pupils, 7 vernacular schools for boys with 358 pupils, and one for 
girls with 96. There are also a library, a small printing press, and 
a rice-husking mill. 

Kalyandrug T3.1uk. —Westernmost taluk of Anantapur District, 
Madras, lying between 14° 14' and 14° 44' N. and 76° 51' and 
77" 23' E., with an area of 8x7 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 76,977, compared with 72,730 in 1891. Originally part of the 
Dharmavaram it was separated at the end of 1893. It con¬ 

tains 70 villages and one town, Kalvandruo (population, 8,815), 
head-quarters. I’he demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 1,30,000. No less than 88 per cent, of the ‘dry’ 
land pays an assessment of four annas or less per acre. I'he ta/uk is 
rocky and barren, the soil stony and very poor, and the rainfall less 
than 21 inches per annum. Consequently it is bare and uninviting, 
and the density of population is less than 100 per square mile, being 
lower than in any taluk in the Presidency except those which are 
covered with hill and forest. The northern portion has a little black 
cotton soil and is slightly richer. 

Kalyandrug Town.— Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Anantapur District, Madras, situated in 14° 33' N. and 77° 6 ' E. 
Population (T901), 8,815. It was formerly a place of some importance, 
containing a District Munsif’s court, but now, being off the railway and 
in the centre of a very barren tract, it is in a decaying state. It lies in 
a hollow surrounded by hills, two of w'hich are 2,400 feet high. The 
ruins of an old fort and the buildings connected therewith still stand, 
but are of no antiquarian interest. On the higher of the tw'O hills 
above referred to, and in the neighbouring village of Mudigallu, are 
some hundreds of prehistoric kistvaens. On the hill are also three 
curious circular mounds of earth, about 3 feet in height and some 
TO or II yards in diameter. All round them are planted, upright in 
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the earth, slabs of stone of irregular shape, which stand from 4 to 5 
feet above the ground. 

Kaly&ni. —A ja^r town in Bidar District, Hyderabad State, situ¬ 
ated in'17° 53' N. and 76° 57' E., 36 miles west of Bidar town. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 11,191. About the middle of the eleventh century 
Someshwar I made Kalyani the capital of the Chalukyan kingdom. 
A hundred years later the power was usurped by Bijjala Kalachuri, 
the commander-in-chief, and before the close of the twelfth century 
the ("halukya power was at an end. While Kalyani remained a great 
capital, it was noted as the residence of Vijnaneshw'ar, the author of 
the treatise on law known as the Mitdkskara, and of Basava w'ho 
founded the Lingayat sect. Further particulars about Basava and 
the Lingayats will be found in the article on Mysore State. The 
Kalachuris were succeeded by the Yadavas of Deogiri (Daui-at-auad) ; 
and after the establishment of the Bahmani dynasty, Kalyani passed 
into their possession in the fourteenth century, and subsequently into 
that of Bijapur. The Mughals sacked it in 1653. In 1656 Aurangzeb 
invested the fortress, which surrendered after an heroic defence. 
During the contests which followed the decline of Chalukyan power, 
and the struggles between \arious Muhammadan rulers, the magnificent 
temples which once adorned the place were demolished or converted 
into mosques. 

Kama. —South-western township of Thayetmyo District, Burma, 
lying between i8° 52' and 19° 18' N. and 94“ 39' and 95° 13' E., and 
extending from the Irrawaddy in the east to the Arakan Yoma on the 
west. The area of the township, which is intersected by low hills, is 
575 square miles, and it contains 201 villages. I'he population in 
1891 was 41,383, and in 1901, in consequence of emigration to the 
delta, it had fallen to 39,570 (including 2,500 Chins). The head¬ 
quarters are at Kama (population, 1,779), a village situated on low hills 
on the right or western bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 50 square miles, paying Rs. 53,000 land revenue. 

Kama. —Tahsil and head-quarters thereof in Bharatpur State, 
Rajputana. See Kaman. 

Kamadhia. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay, 

Kamaing.—North-western township of Myitkyina District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 25° 30' and 26° N. and 96° and 97® E., with an 
area of 2,650 .square miles. The population in 1901 was only 9,687, 
half of whom were Kachins, a fourth Shans, and one-sixth Burmans. 
It contains 126 villages, of which all but five are in the Kachin Hill 
Tracts. Kamaing (population, 1,079), where there is a strong military 
police post, is the head-quarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
600 acres, apart from taungyas ; but the greater part of the township 
is forest. The land revenue and ihathameda amounted to Rs. 5,000, 
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K&m&khya. —A temple, sacred to Sati, which stands on the beauti¬ 
ful Nilachal hill overhanging the Brahmaputra, about 2 miles west of 
Gauhati, in KamrQp District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, in 26° 10' N. 
and 91® 45' E. According to tradition, the temple was originally built 
by Naraka, a prince who is said to have flourished at the time of the 
Mahabharata, and to have constructed a stone-paved causeway up the 
hill, which is still in existence. It was rebuilt by Nar Narayan about 
A.D. 1565, and on the occasion of its consecration 140 human heads 
were offered to the goddess, but only a small portion of Nar Narayan’s 
temple now remains. .Satl’s organs of generation are said to have 
fallen on the place now covered by the temple, and this fact renders 
the spot an object of pilgrimage to devout Hindus from every part of 
India. Six other temples stand on the hill, and from the summit 
a magnificent view is obtained over the river and the surrounding 
country. A grant of revenue-free land, nearly 8,000 acres in extent, 
made to the goddess by the native rulers of Assam, has been confirmed 
by the British Government. 'I'he most important festivals are the 
Pous Bia, about (Christmas time, when Kamakhya is married to 
Kameswar, and the Basanti and Durga jbnjas , which are celebrated, 
the former in the spring, the latter in the autumn. 

Kamalia (Kot Kamalia).- -Town in the District and ta/isii oi Mont¬ 
gomery, Punjal), situated in 30° 43' N. and 72° 40' E,, 27 miles west of 
Montgomery town, and 14 from Chlchfivvatni station on the North- 
^Vestern Railway. Population (1901), 6,976. It is identified by 
Cunningham as one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander. 
J'he modern town w'as founded by a Kharral chief named Khan 
Kamal in the fourteenth century. In 1857 the insurgent tribes held 
the place for a week, and completely sacked it. The municipality was 
created in 1868. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 9,300, and the cxj)enditure Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8,800, derived mainly from octroi, and the expenditure 
Rs. 10,200. Since British annexation a brisk trade in the produce 
of the Ravi lowlands has sprung up, and the importance of Kamalia 
has been inimensely increased by the opening of the North-Western 
Railway. The town is now a place of considerable commerce, dealing 
in wheat, grain, and pulses from the surrounding villages and Jhang; 
gur and sugar from Jullundur and Amritsar; piece-goods from Karachi, 
Amritsar, and Delhi. The exports are chiefly cotton, ghl, and wool. 
Excellent cotton prints and carpets are manufactured. The town con¬ 
tains an Anglo-vernacular middle school, a private high school, and 
a dispen.iiary. 

Kam&lpur. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

KsiTnMpvir. —TMkurai in the Bhopat, Agency, Central India. 

KiLman. —Head-quarters of a / a / isi / of the same name in the State 
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of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27® 3 q' N. and 77® t 6' E., about 
36 miles north-by-north-west of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 
12,083. contains a vernacular school attended by 140 Iwys, 

and a dispensary. The old name of the place is said to have been Ka- 
damba-vana (contracted to Kamavana), from the number of kadanib 
trees {AnthocepJialus Cadamha) found here; another account traces its 
name to a mythical R 5 ja Kamsen. Kaman is one of the twelve holy 
places of the Braj Mandal [see Muttra District), and its shrine of 
GopInSth is regularly \'isited by pilgrims. In the middle of the town 
is an old fort, in which are many fragments of Hindu sculpture, and 
a mosque called Chaurasi Khamba (‘84 pillars’). None of these 
pillars is without ornament, and some are very highly decorated. On 
one of them is a Sanskrit inscription of the Surasenas; it bears no 
date, but is believed to belong to the eighth century, and records the 
building of a temple to Vishnu. 

[Indian Antiquary^ vol. x ; Archaeologicai Survey of Northern India, 
vol. XX. j 

Kamareddipet. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad State. 
In T90T the area was 413 square miles, and the population, including 
jd^rs, was 64,933, compared with 63,3()6 in iSpr. The fd/uk had 
96 villages, of which 25 w'ere Jdgir, Kamareddipet (pojnilation, 2,503) 
being the head-quarters. The land revenue in ipor was 2-2 lakhs. 
In 1905 the td/uk was enlarged by the transfer of villages from the 
Medak and Ramayampet taluks of Medak District, and Sirsilla in 
Karimnngar (formerly Elgandal). It is hilly in some parts. 

Kamarhati. —'I’own in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District 
of tlie Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 40' N. and 88° 
23' E., on the east bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 
T3,2r6. Within this municipality is the greater part of the village of 
Dakhineswar, with its group of temples called R.1nl Rasmani's Nabar- 
atna. 'I'hese consist of two beautiful central temples, dedicated to 
Kali and Krishna, faced by tw^elve minor temples in honour of Siva. 
Kamarhati was formerly included within the Baranagar municipality, 
but in 1899 a separate municipality w'as constituted. The income 
during the five years since the formation of the separate municipality 
has averaged Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 15,000. In r903-4 
the income was Rs. 17,700, of which Rs. 7,000 w’as obtained from 
a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,600. 

Kamasin. — Tahsil of Banda District, United Provinces, con¬ 
terminous with the fargana of the same name, lying along the Jumna 
between 25° if and 25® 38' N. and 80® 47' and 81® 12' E., with an 
area of 358 square miles. Population fell from 83,297 in 1891 to 
78,773 in igor. 'I'here are 169 villages, but no town. The demand 
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for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,18,000, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. 
Tlie density of population, 220 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. Besides the Jumna, the Baghain and 
Paisuni drain the tahsily flowing from south-west to north-east to join 
the great river. Some of the best cotton jjroduced in the District 
is grown in Kamasin. In 1903-4 less than half a square mile was 
irrigated, out of 205 square miles under cultivation. The Ken Canal, 
when completed, will serve a small area in the west of this iahsll. 

Kam 3 .t§,pur.—Ruined city in Cooch Behar State, Bengal, situated 
in 26° 23' N. and 8y° 21' E. The city is reputed to have been 
founded by Raja Niladhwaj, the first of the Khen kings. Its ruins 
indicate that it must have been a very extensive place. Dr, Buchanan 
Hamilton in 1809 found that it occupied an area 19 miles in circum¬ 
ference, 5 of wdiich were defended by the Dharl.i, and the rest by 
a rampart and ditch. I'he city consisted of several enclosures, one 
within the other, the centre one being occupied by the king’s palace. 
Kamatapur was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow 
of Raja Nilambar by Ala-ud-dln Husain, king of Bengal, towards the 
clo.se of the fifteenth century. Kamatapur figures conspicuously us 
Comotay in some of the earlier maps of India. 

[Sir W. Hunter, Sla/islical Account of Bengal (1876^, vol. x» 
pp. 362-70.] 

Kambam. — Taluk and town in Kurnool District, Madras. Bee 
Cl MHUM. 

Kambar Taluka. — Taluka of I.arkana District, Sind, Bombay, 
lying betw’een 27° ly' and 27°52'N. and O7® 14'and 68° 10'E,, 
with an area of 627 square miles, of which about one-fifth is jagir 
land belonging to Ghaibi Khan Chandia. The population in lyox 
was 88,527, compared with 7y,oiy in 1891. The taluka contains 
one town, Kambar (population, 4,807), the head-quarters; and 92 
villages. 'I'lie density, 141 persons per square mile, slightly exceeds 
the District average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903 amounted 
to 3-6 lakhs. The taluka depends upon the Ghar canal and its 
branches for cultivation. Rice of excellent quality is the principal 
crop ; but owing to excessive irrigation the country is malarious. The 
.same circumstance renders it one of the finest shooting grounds for 
wild fowl in Northern India. 

Kambar Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Larkana District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 27° 3b' N. and 68° 3' E., 
about 12 miles by road west by north from Lark^a town, and a 
station on the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 4,807. 
The municipality, established in 1862, had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,300, derived mostly from town dues, 
cattle-pound fees, and fisheries. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000. 
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The town was plundered by the Baluchis in 1848, and almost destroyed 
by fire in the following year. It contains a dispensary, an Anglo- 
vernacular and a vernacular school, attended respectively by 46 and 
93 pupils. 

Kameri. —Village in the Valva td/nka of Salara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17° N. and 74® 19' E. Population (1901), 5,052. The 
village, which lies on the main road to Kolhapur, had formerly a 
large Muhammadan population. Old tombs and ruined mosques 
may still be seen, while within its limits is a tank designed to supply 
water to IslSmpur. 

Kamilpur. —Cantonment and head-quarters of Attock District, 
Punjab. See C.^mpuellpore. 

Kamlagarh. —Ancient fortress in Mandi State, Punjab, situated 
in 31® 48' N. and 76® 43' E., near the .south bank of the Beas. It 
consists of a line of detached bastions, castle.s, and towers, about 
3 inilgs in length, constructed partly of masonry and partly of the 
natural sandstone rock. The principal stronghold crowns an isolated 
peak, whose precipitous sides tower 1,500 feet above the Beas, with 
double that elevation above sea-level. Kamlagarh played an important 
part in the earlier history of Mandi, and even Sansar Chand, Raja 
of Kangra, attacked the fortifications unsuccessfullv. Tlieir po.ssession 
tempted the Mandi Raja to revolt against the Sikhs ; but General 
Ventura, the Sikh commander, succeeded in carrying them in 1840. 
in spile of the popular belief in their impregnability. 

Kampil. —Village in the Kaimganj tahsil of Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, .situated in 27° 35' N. and 79“ 14' FZ., 28 miles 
north-west of Fatehgarh. Population (1901), 2,366. Kampil is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as the capital of South P-\nchai-a, 
under king Drupada. Here hi.s daughter, Draupadi, married the five 
Pandava brethren. The villagers still show the mound where the 
Raja’s castle .stood, and the place, a few miles away, where the 
swayamvara, or ceremony at which Draupadi chose her husband, took 
place. At the end of the thirteenth century, Kampil appears as a nest 
of highway robbers, against whom the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din Balban 
marched a force in person, and built here a fort. The town and its 
vicinity constantly gave trouble in later years, but the Rathor inhabi¬ 
tants were gradually sujipressed. West of the town stretches a long 
series of ruins in which ancient coins are found. There are a fine 
Jain temple and a primary school with about 60 pupils. 

Kampli. —Town in the Hospet taluk of Bellary District, Madras, 
situated in 15® 25' N. and 76° 36' E., on the bank of the Tungabhadra. 
Population (1901), 9,803. Until 1851 it was the head-quarters of the 
Hospet (then called the Kampli) taluk, but it is now declining in 
importance. I'he town has an ancient history, having been a Chalukyan 
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capital in the eleventh century; and its fort, which stands on the river 
bank at the end of a most picturesque reach, must have been of some 
strength. It is now being deserted in favour of the more healthy 
suburb known as the petta, which is farther from the river and raised 
above the irrigated land, and consequently less malarious. The only 
industry is the weaving of silk fabrics. It is doubtful whether even this 
is what it was a dozen years ago. The weavers are unprogressive, and 
most of them have fallen into the hands of the local capitalists, who 
advance materials and take the stuffs they weave, paying them only 
for their labour. I'hc town is surrounded by irrigated land watered 
from channels from the Tungabhadra, and a good deal of coarse 
sugar is still made; but this docs not command its former price, 
having been largely ousted by the superior article refined by European 
processes. 

Kamptee {Kdmt/a ).—Town with cantonment in Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21® 13'' N. and 79® 12' E., on tlie Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, 10 miles from Nagpur city and 529 from Bombay. 
It stands on the right bank of the Kanhan river, and the cantonment 
extends in a long narrosv line beside the river, with the native town 
to the south-east. 'The population at the four enumerations was as 
follows : (1872) 48,831; (188O 50,987 ; (1891) 53,159 : (1901) 38,888. 
The population in 1901 included 26,379 Hindus, 9,852 Muhammadans, 
and 1,851 Christians, of whom 1,036 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
Kamptee is the fourth town in the Province in respect of population. 
'J'he ordinary garrison consists of a battalion of British infantry, one 
of Native infantry, and a field battery. Kamptee wa.s until recently 
the head-quarters of the general commanding the Nagpur district ; 
but this apjioinlment has now been abolished, and the garrison is 
at present commanded from Ahmadnagar. The cantonment was 
established in 1821, and was made the head-quarters of the Subsi¬ 
diary force maintained by the British under treaty with the Nagpur 
Raja. The whole town is included in the cantonment. The receipts 
and expenditure of the c.antonment fund during the last decade 
averaged i-i lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts weie Rs. 1,06,000 and 
the charges Rs. 1,18,000. During Maratha rule traders flocked to 
Kamptee on account of the comparative immunity from taxation which 
they enjoyed within the cantonment, and a large commercial towm 
thus grew up alongside it. Owing to its favourable situation on the 
roads leading to N«agpur from the Satpura plateau, Kamptee for a long 
period monopolized the trade from this area; and it is only within 
comparatively recent years that the advantages possessed by Nagpur, 
as the larger town and capital of the Province, have enabled it gradu¬ 
ally to attract to itself the commercial business of Kamptee. To this 
transfer of trade are to be attributed the stationary or declining figures 
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of population during the last thirty years, and the construction of the 
Satpura railway may tend to accelerate the process. I'he town con¬ 
tains three cottpn-ginning and two pressing factories with a total capital 
of 2-4 lakhs, three of which were opened in 1891 and 1892 and the 
otters since 1900. Muhammadan hand-weavers produce the cheaper 
kinds';^ cloth. Weekly cattle and timber markets are held, and the 
town contains one printing press. 'I'he Cantonment Magistrate, who 
has also the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge, has jurisdiction 
over the cantonment. 'I'he educational institutions comprise a Govern¬ 
ment high school, one English middle, two vernacular middle, and 
eleven primary schools. I'he Convent of St. Joseph maintains a board¬ 
ing and day school for European children, teaching in some cases 
up,,to the matriculation standard, orphanages for native children, 
and a dispensary. Medical relief is afforded to the civil population 
at the Cantonment General Hospital and a branch dispensary in the 
town. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Kamrup.—District of Eastern Bengal and As.sam, lying bet\\ ecu 
2^^ 43' and 26° 53' N. and 90° 39' and 92° ii' E., with an area of 
3,858 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bhutan ; on the 
east by Darrang and Nowgong; on the south by* the Khasi Hill^ ; 
and on the west by (ioali)ara. 'I’he Brahmaputra flows through the 
District, and divides it into two unec[ual portions, 
about two-thirds of the total area being on the right 
or northern bank. South of the Brahmaputra the 
country is much broken by the outlying spurs of the Khasi Hills 
which project into the valley, and low ranges of hills appear even 
t)n the north bank of the river. 'I’he scenery is thus pleasingly 
diversified, and the Gauhaii reach, enclosed in a circle of forest-clad 
hills, is extremely beautiful. 'I’he centre of the District is a broad 
plain, the greater [lart of which is covered w'itli ; ice-fields, witli dotted 
groves of bamboos concealing the villages of the Assamese ; but farther 
north the land becomes too high for rice cultivation, and grassy up¬ 
lands stretch to the foot of the outlying ranges of hills. The principal 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra are: on the north bank, the BarnadI, 
which once formed the boundary between Darrang and Kamrup; the 
Baralia; the Chaulkhoa, which empties itself in|o the Manas \ and the 
Manas, a large river which formerly marked the boundary of Goalpara 
District. These rivers take their rise in the Himalayas, and the swift¬ 
ness of their current frequently causes them to cut away their banks 
and change their courses. At the foot of the northern hills there is 
a tract of gravel and sand, in which many of the minor streams vanish, 
to appear again some distance farther off. On the south bank the only 
rivers of any importance are the DiGRU, the Kulsi, and the Singra. 
All over the District are found numerous swamps, or bils^ in many 
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of which the water lies even during the dry season. The most exten¬ 
sive are the Dipar blly about 8 miles west of GauhSti, the BildarS btl 
in the PalSsbari tahsil, and the Asuchi bil in the Hajo tahsil. 

The plain is of alluvial formation, composed of sand and cla.^ in 
varying proportions. South of the Brahmaputra low ranges of gneftsic 
rock project from the Khasi Hills, and outliers are found on thb north 
bank of the river. 

The base of the southern hills is forest-clad; but to the north the 
country is covered with short grass, and is destitute of trees. High 
reeds and jungle grass spring up in great luxuriance on all low-lying 
land, and the forest is rendered beautiful by great ferns and the 
graceful foliage of the creeping cane. 

Elephants and bison are still found in the low hills, and rhinoceros 
and buffalo in the marshes ; tigers, leopards, bears, hog, and several 
species of deer are not uncommon. In 1904, 12 men and 2,709 
animals were killed by wild beasts, though rewards were paid for 
the destruction of 201 tigers and leopards. The principal kinds of 
small game are hares, partridges, wild duck and geese, florican, and 
snipe. 

The climate of the District does not differ materially from that of 
the rest of the Assam VallQy; between November and the middle 
of March it is cold and pleasant, but during the rest of the year warm 
and damp. The /arai at the foot of the Khasi Hills is particularly 
unhealthy. The prevailing direction of the wind is from the north¬ 
east, and during the cold season fogs gather daily in the early morning 
over the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The annual rainfall at Gauhati averages only 67 inches, but near 
the hills 80 or 85 inches are received. The rainfall, though invariably 
abundant, is sometimes unfavourably distributed, and the rice crop 
suffers from the premature cessation of the monsoon. The greatest 
natural calamity from which the District has suffered was the earth¬ 
quake of June 12, 1897. The Government offices and nearly all 
masonry buildings in Gauhati were wrecked, and roads and bridges 
were destroyed. The drainage of the District was obstructed, the 
levels appear to have been altered, and large tracts of fertile land 
were rendered unfit for cultivation. After the earthquake the floods 
of the Brahmaputra were of exceptional severity, and agriculture 
received a serious check. 

The District originally formed part of the ancient Hindu kingdom 
of Kamarupa, which, according to the Jogini Tantra, included the 
whole ol' the Brahmaputra Valley, with Rangpur History 
and Cooch Behar. One of the earliest kings, Bhaga- 
datta, whose capital was situated at Pragjyotishapura, the modern 
Gauhati, is said to have fought on the losing side in the great war 
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of the Mahabharata j but the history of the country up to a recent 
date is involved in great obscurity. In the sixteenth century Kamrilp 
formed part of the territory of the Kocli dynasty. The king, Nar 
NarSyan, waged successful war against the Ahoms and the Rajas of 
Cachar, Jaintia, Sylhet, and 'I'ippera; but the kingdom was divided, 
and the territory east of the Sankosh, which includes the present 
Kamrup, was allotted to Nar Narayan’s nephew, Raghu Rai, while 
his son Lakshml Narayan retained as much of the kingdom as lay 
w'est of that river. Disputes soon broke out between the two branches 
of the family, and the Muhammadans were called in on one side, 
the Ahoms on the other. The struggle between these powers con¬ 
tinued for some years, but the Muhammadans at last succeeded in 
inflicting a decisive defeat upon their opponents, and occupied Gauhati 
in 1637. This was not, however, the first occasion on which the 
Muhammadans had invaded Assam. At the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century expeditions had been dispatched up the valley of the 
Brahmaputra ; but the raiders, though for a time successful, were 
unable to retain their hold upon the country. Two of their leaders 
in the sixteenth century are still well remembered: Turbak, the rem¬ 
nants of whose army were finally converted into the degraded Muham 
madan caste kno\vn as Morias; and Kala Pahar, who is said to have 
partially destroj’ed the sacred temples at Kamakhya and Hajo. 1 'hc 
last and greatest invasion was that of Mir Jumla in 1660-2. This 
general, though at first successful, was subsequently overcome by the 
difficulties of the climate and the country, and was compelled to retreat 
with the loss of all his guns. I’he Muhammadan frontier was then 
fixed at Goalpara, and Kamrup was absorbed into the Ahom kingdom, 
Gauhati becoming first the head-quarters of the viceroy of Lower Assam, 
and at the end of the eighteenth century of the Raja himself. By this 
time the power of the Ahom king had been completely undermined, 
and Captain Welsh was sent into the vallev in 1792 to put a stop to 
the anarchy then prevailing. He was recalled two years later ; and 
Assam again became a scene of internecine struggles, which culminated 
in the occupation of the Burmese, who ravaged the Province with fire 
and sword. In 1826, after the first Burmese War, Kamrup, with the 
rest of the valley of the Brahmaputra, was ceded to the British. The 
Duars at the foot of the Himalayas remained, however, in possession 
of the Bhotias till 1841. In that year they were annexed and compen¬ 
sation paid to the hillmen for their loss of territory. On the outbreak 
of the Bhutan War in 1864, Dewangiri was occupied by British troops, 
but they subsequently retired from the post with undue precipitation. 
The village was recaptured in April, 1865, and since that date has 
formed a part of British territory. The head-quarters of the Assam 
Division were originally fixed at Gauhati; but in 1874, when Assam 
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was separated from Bengal, Shillong was chosen as the seat of govern¬ 
ment. 

Gauhati contains numerous tanks and temples, an 4 is surrounded 
by extensive earthworks, which bear witness to the importance of 
the kingdom of which it formed the capital. The remains of a large 
number of Hindu temples are scattered over the District, the most 
important being those at Kamakhya just below Gauhati, and at Hajo, 
about 15 miles by road north-west of that place. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was : 
(1872) 561,681, (1881) 644,960, (1891) 634,249, and 1901 (589,187). 
The decrease in the last two decades is due to the 
ravages of a peculiarly malignant form of fever known 
as kaldazar^ and to general unhealthiness; but it is believed that since 
1899 the population has been again increasing. The District is divided 
into two subdivisions, Gauhati and Barpeta, with head-quarters at 
the town.s of the same name, and contains 1,716 villages. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the area, number of towns and villages, and population, 
according to the Census of 1901 ; - - 
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Hindus formed 69 per cent, of the population, and Muhammadans 
9 per cent., while 21 per cent, were animistic tribesmen. How little 
the District has been affected by outside influences can be judged from 
the fact that 83 per cent, of the population in 1901 spoke Assamese 
and r i per cent. Bodo or plains Kacharl; while only 3 per cent, of the 
population enumerated there had been born outside its boundaries, 
Kamrup is further peculiar in that the women exceeded the men in 
numbers. 

The principal Hindu caste is the Kalita (115,600), a respectable 
caste supposed to be the descendants of Aryans who had immigrated 
to Assam before the functional division of caste was introduced into 
Bengal. The Koch, into whose ranks converted Kacharis are received, 
are also numerous (93,800), and so are the Kewats (41,600). The 
Shahas (14,100) are by tradition liquor-sellers, but have taken to 
agriculture, and have succeeded in obtaining a respectable position 
in Assamese society. The District contains many shrines, and Brah- 
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mans (23,100) are found in much larger numbers than in the rest of 
the Assam Valley. The principal aboriginal tribes are the KEchSris 
(92,100), and the Rabhas, who are closely akin to them (16,300), 
the Mikirs (10,600), the Garos, and the Lalungs. All of these tribes 
are members of the great Bodo race, which is supposed to have entered 
the valley from North-Western China many centuries ago. Agriculture 
supports 81 per cent, of the population, a lower proportion than in the 
other plains Districts of the Province. The number of priests, fisher¬ 
men, and beggars is, however, unusually high, the strength of the 
last-named class giving some indication of the misfortunes which 
Kamrup has recently experienced. There is a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission at Gauhati, and the great majority of the native 
Christians (1,379) in 1901 are members of the sect. 

Broadly speaking, the District on either side of the Brahmaputra 
is divided into three belts of land with different characteristics. The 
. first is the chafari, or tract bordering on the river, 

which is subject to deep inundation during the rains, 
but dries rapidly at the approach of the cold season. The soil is 
usually a light loam, on which rank jungle springs up with great 
rapidity, but which yields,- when cultivated, excellent crops of mustard 
and summer rice, though the latter is liable to be destroyed by an 
early rise of the river. Permanent villages are never found here, and 
the land is generally abandoned after it has been cultivated for two or 
three years. This riverain tract merges gradually into a broad plain, 
in which transplanted winter rice {salt) is the staple crop; in the 
intermediate stage, where the water lies too deep to admit of trans¬ 
plantation, bao, a long-stemmed variety of winter rice, is sown broad¬ 
cast. Lastly, the high land under the hills is well drained and free 
from risk either of flood or drought, as it can be irrigated from the hill 
streams. Here the staple crop is sali, or transplanted dhu {kharma), 
which is reaped in November and yields a much larger out-turn than 
the same rice w'hen sown broadcast. The soil of the District varies 
from pure sand to a stiff clay which is useless for any kind of crop. 
The most fertile variety is a deep soft loam, which is found in the 
lowest part of the rice basins, rhe crops depend, however, more on 
the water-supply than upon the intrinsic fertility of the soil, and in the 
central and submontane tract the supply of w'ater is generally adequate. 
The chief danger to which agriculture is exposed is from floods, which 
have been especially severe since the drainage channels silted up at 
the time of the earthquake of 1897. Steps have, however, been taken 
by both Government and the villagers to re-excavate these channels. 

The main agricultural statistics of the District are shown in the 
table on the next page, in square miles. 

• T>he staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 718 square 
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.miles, or 76 per cent, of the total cropped area. Rather more than 
half of the rice crop was sali^ 31 per cent, was dhu^ and 20 per cent. 
bao. Other important crops are mustard (95 square miles), pulse (35), 
and sugar-cane. Mustard and pulse are usually grown along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, on land afterwards occupied by summer rice. 



Area shown in revenue accounts. 


Subdivision. 




Forest area. 


Settled. 




Uarpeta . 

199 
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159 

• • • 

Gauhati . 

8*5 

1,759 
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149 

Total 

1,024 

2,834 

798 

149 


^Vhcn Gauhati was the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Assam, 
a considerable number of tea gardens were opened in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town. In many cases, however, the sites were badly 
chosen, and the tea was planted on steep and rocky hill-sides, where 
the rain washed all the fertility from the soil. The seed employed w'as 
inferior, the rainfall insufficient, and a large proportion of the gardens 
proved to be unable to compete with the more prosperous estates 
of Upper Assam. The result was that the area under tea fell from 
6,302 acres in 1882 to 3,659 in 1904. In the latter year 19 gardens 
yielded 735,000 lb. of manufactured tea, and gave employment to 
7 Europeans and 2,416 natives, most of whom had been brought from 
other parts of India. 

The cultivation of jute on a commercial scale has recently been 
introduced, but the industry is still in its infancy; and, apart from this, 
nothing has been done to develop the staples of the District, or to 
break up the large area of unsettled waste land. On the contrary, the 
area settled at full rates decreased by 12 j)er cent, between 1891 and 
1901, owing to the decline in population and the injury done by 
the earthquake. Since 1901 there has, however, been a satisfactory 
extension of cultivation. Agricultural loans were first made in 1902, 
and during the next three years about Rs. 49,000 was advanced. 

The Assamese are utterly indifferent to all the laws of breeding and 
to the comfort of their animals, and the native cattle are in consequence 
poor undeveloped creatures, fhe indigenous buffaloes are, however, 
larger and stronger than those of Bengal. The ponies brought down 
from the hills by the BhotiSs are sturdy little animals, and the Bhutan 
cattle also are a fine breed, hut cannot be obtained in large numbers. 

The only irrigation works in the District are the small channels dug 
by the Kachari villagers in the submontane tracts, to bring the w'ater 
of the hill streams to their fields. Some channels, though only a few 
feet wide, are several miles long, and are capable of irrigating 3,000 or 
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4,000 acres. They are constructed by the combined labour of the 
villagers without any intervention on the part of Government. Embank¬ 
ments for flood protection and drainage channels are, however, more 
necessary than irrigation works. 

There were 30 forest Reserves in KamrGp in 1903-4, with a total 
area of 149 square miles. The principal Reserves are those at Pantan 
and Barduar (59 square miles), which are situated on the banks of the 
Kulsi river about 30 miles west of Gauhati; and many of the other 
forests are small patches, only one or two square miles in area. By far 
the most important timber tree in Kamrup is sal {Shorea robiistd) ; but 
tita sapa {Michelia Champaca), ajhar {Lagerstroemia Plos Reginae)^ sam 
{Artocarpus Chaplasha), doadgunserai {Cmnamomutn glanduliferuni) are 
also found. The area of ‘ unclassed ’ forests was 2,294 square miles, 
and, though only a small portion is actually covered with timber, the 
out-turn from these forests is larger than from the Reserves. There 
is a small plantation of teak and rubber-trees on the Kulsi near the 
Barduar forest. 

No minerals are worked in Kamrup, but defjosits of lime are said 
to exist at the foot of the Bhutan hills. 

Manufactures, apart from tea, are unimportant. In each house 
there is a rough loom, on w'hich the women of the family w^eave silk 
and cotton cloths. The silk cloths, which are usually 
made from the thread of the eri worm (Allacus ricini). 
arc often sold ; the cotton cloth is reserved for home 
use. Gold tiligree-work is made at Barpeta; but, though there are a 
number of jewellers in the District, articles are made only to order. 
Brass and bcll-mctal utensils, iron hoes and choppers, and rough 
pottery are also manufactured, though not in large quantities. Canoes 
are hollowed out of the trunks of large trees, the people of Barpeta 
being specially proficient in the art. Mustard oil is prepared in the 
ordinary country mill; and at Gauhati tiiere arc tw'o steam-mills, 
where flour is ground, cotton ginned, and oil expressed. 

The general trade of the District is almost entirely in tlie hands of 
Marwaris from Rajputana; but there are a certain number of Muham¬ 
madan shopkeepers, and at Barpeta the Assamese, whose wits have 
been unusually sharpened by their contest with nature in that inhos¬ 
pitable spot, are as keen traders as the Marwaris lhem.selves. The 
principal exports are mustard seed, tea, cotton, lac, timber, and silk 
cloths. The articles received in exchange are rice, cotton yarn and 
piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, hardware, and 
salt. I'he chief centres of trade are Gauhati, Barpeta, Soalkuchi, 
Palasbari, Rangia, Nalbari, Barama, and Tamulpur, while there 
arc permanent shops at all the iahsil head-quarters. Most of the 
internal trade is, however, transacted at the markets, of which a large 
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number are held in different parts of the District. In the interior, 
as well as at GauhSti, the principal shopkeepers are Marwaris, who sell 
piece-goods, salt, grain, and oil, and not infrequently opium, and buy 
silk cloths, rice, and mustard seed, for which they often make advances 
before the crop is cut. The bulk of the trade is with Bengal, and 
is carried by steamer, though when the rivers rise in the rains country 
boats penetrate into the interior. I'he only foreign trade is with 
B^hutan, whose subjects come down through the Dewangiri, Suban- 
KHATA, and Kakilabari DuSrs to fairs held at Darranga and Subankhata, 
and starting from these centres travel about the country. The principal 
imports from Bhutan are rubber, ponies, and blankets; the exports 
arc cotton and silk cloths. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway runs for 33 miles through the District 
to the Nowgong boundary, connecting Gauhati with Dibrugarh, and 
with Chittagong via the North Cachar hills. Through railway com¬ 
munication to Calcutta will be provided by a line now under construc¬ 
tion, which will run from a point just opposite Gauhati to Golakganj 
on the Dhubri extension of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A daily 
service of passenger steamers and large cargo boats, owned by the 
India General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company, ply on the Brahmaputra, calling at Gauhati, 
Soalkuchi, Palasbari, and Kholabanda. During the rains country 
boats come from Bengal, and proceed up the various rivers into the 
interior. Two trunk roads pass through the District, along the north 
and south banks of the river. In 1903-4 there were 16 miles of 
metalled and 160 miles of unmetalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds, and 371 miles of unmetalled roads under the local boards. 
Generally speaking, Kamrup is well supplied with means of com¬ 
munication. A steam ferry crosses the Brahmaputra at Gauhati. 

As in other parts of Assam, famine is unknown in Kamrup; but in 
1901 the rice crop was the poorest that had been reaped for many 
years, and there was local scarcity which necessitated some assistance 
from Government. 

For general administrative purposes, the District is divided into two 

subdivisions: Gauhati, under the immediate charge of the Deputy- 

(.'omraissioner; and Barpeta, usually entrusted to , . . . _ 

. . Adzxunistratiozi* 

a native magistrate. The sanctioned District staff 

includes five Assistant Magistrates, a Forest officer, and an Engineer 
who is also in charge of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and whose head¬ 
quarters are at Shillong. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, and 
certain of the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as Munsifs. 
Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the District and Sessions Judge 
of the Assam Valley, whose head-quarters are at Gauhati, while the 
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High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate authority. The Assamese 
are a quiet and peaceful people, and there is not much serious crime. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that in force 
in Assam proper, described in the article on Assam. The settlement 
is ryotwdri^ being made direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, 
and is liable to periodical revision. The District contains a large area 
of waste land, much of which is fit for permanent cultivation; and the 
settled area in 1903-4 was only 27 per cent, of the total area, including 
rivers, swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice are seldom grown 
on the same land for more than three years in succession, and the 
villagers are allowed to resign their licjldings and take up new plots 
of land on giving notice to the revenue authorities. In 1903-4, 31,000 
acres were resigned and 47,000 acres of new land taken up. Presh 
leases are issued every year for this shifting cultivation, and a large 
staff of mandals is maintained to measure new land, test applications 
for relinquishment, and keep tlie record up to date. Kamrup, like the 
rest of Assam proper, was last settled in 1893, and the average assess¬ 
ment per settled acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-7-2 
(maximum Rs. 4-2-0, minimum Rs. i—ii-o). The District is now 
being resettled after a detailed examination, in which the different 
classes of land have been moi’e carefully discriminated. In recent 
years the people have suffered severely from exceptional unhealthiness 
and from the earthquake of 1897, which altered the levels of the 
country, causing obstructions to drainage and de])Osits of sand. An 
abatement of Rs. 60,000 has been made in the land revenue of the 
tracts most seriously affected. A special feature of the District is the 
large number of estates held revenue free {IdkhimJ) or at half-rates 
{nisfkhirdj). These cover respectively an area of 53 and 229 square 
miles, and represent grants made by the Ahom Rajfrs, usually to priests 
or temples. 

The following table shows collections of land revenue and total 
revenue in recent years, in thousands ot i upees:— 

1890-1 i 1900-1. j 1903-4 

9,52 i ii.yi ' 12,30 

'4.yo ; '7.3^5 I ' 8,56 

^ tixclusive of foiCit leccipts 

Outside the municipalities of Gauhati and Barpeta, the local affairs 
of each subdivision are managed by a board, presided over by the 
Deputy-Commissioner and the Subdivisional Officer respectively. The 
expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 amounted to about Rs. 1,43,000, 
nearly two-fifths of wliich was devoted to public works. 

Tor the purposes of the prevention and detection of crime, the District 



1880-1 

Laud leveiiuc 

Total revenue . 

9 12 
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is divided into 17 investigating centres, and the civil police force con¬ 
sisted in 1904 of 46 officers and 282 men. There are no rural police, 
their duties being discharged by the village headmen. During the 
winter 2 officers and 3 r men of the Garo Hills military police battalion 
are stationed in Kamrup, to hold the two outposts of Subankhata and 
Darranga. A District jail is maintained at Gauhati, and a magis¬ 
trate’s lock-up at Barpeta. 

As regards education, Kamrup is fairly representative of Assam. 
The number of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, 
and 1903-4 was 6,261, 10,437, 12,346, and 12,951 respectively. 
Education has made considerable progress during the past thirty 
years, and nearly three scholars were under instruction in 1903-4 
for every one in 1874-5. At the Census of 1901, 3*5 per cent, of the 
population (6*8 males and 0*2 females) were returned as literate. 
There were 285 primary, 15 secondary, and 5 special schools in 
1903-4. The number of female scholars was 431. The enormous 
majority of the pupils under instruction are only in primary classes, 
and the number of girls who have advanced beyond thi^t stage is 
extremely small. Of the male population of school-going age, 25 per 
cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female popu¬ 
lation of the same age less than one per cent. Among Muhammadans 
the percentage of the scholars of each sex to the male and female 
population of school-going age was 27 and i respectively. An Arts 
college is maintained by Government at Gauhati. 'i’he total expendi- 
tyre on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,17,000, of which Rs. 21,000 was 
derived from fees. Ab<;ut 29 per cent, of the direct expenditure was 
devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, with accommo¬ 
dation for 33 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
64,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were per¬ 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 16,000, the greater part of which 
was met from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4, 39 per 1,000 of the population w'ere successfully vacci¬ 
nated, which was considerably below the proportion for the Province as 
a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in Gauhati town. 

[Sir AV. AV. Hunter, A Statistical Account 0/ Assam, vol. i (1879) ; 
E. A. Gail, ‘ The Koch Kings of Kamarupa,’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. Ixii, p. 4; H. C. Barnes, Assessment Reports, Bajali, 
Bijni, Barbhag, Baska, Patidarang, Ramdia, and South Bank groups 
(1905); B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of Kamrup (1905).] 

Kamta-Rajaula.- -One of the Chaube Jagirs in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of 13 square 
miles, and a population (1901) of 1,232. The chief is a Kayasth by 
caste, the first grantee, Rao Gopal Lai, having been the family vakil 
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of the Chaube family of Kalinjar. The grant was made in 1812, when 
the Chaube -family received their shares. A sanad of adoption was 
granted in 1862. The present holder is Rao Ram Prasad, who 
succeeded in 1892. The jd^r consists of 3 villages. Of the total 
area, 899 acres are cultivated, 126 being irrigable. The revenue is 
Rs. 2,500 a year. The chief place is Rajaula, situated in 25® ii' N. 
and 80° 51' E., 8 miles south of Karwi station on the Jhansi-Manik- 
pur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 

(1901), 2 II. 

K&mthi. —Town and cantonment in Nagpur District, Central 
Provinces. See Kamptee. 

Kamudi. —Town in the Mudukulattur tahsil of the Ramnad estate, 
Madura District, Madras, situated in 9° 24' N. and 78® 23' E. The 
population (1901) is 6,854, of whom 1,000 are Musalmans. It contains 
a large Siva temple, which has been the subject of a famous law-suit, 
the Shanans, a caste of toddy-drawers and merchants, claiming the 
right to enter within its precincts and the majority of the rest of 
the Hindus opposing their claim. The town participated in the riots 
which were caused in 1899 other pretensions of the 

Shanans, and a small force of punitive police is now quartered on it. 
Brass and bell-metal vessels are manufactured here. 

Kanaigiri. —Taluk and town in Nellore District, Madras. See 
Kanigiri. 

Kanara, North. —District in the Southern Division of Bombay, 
lying between 13' 53' and 15® 32' N. and 74° 4' and 75® 5' E., with 
area of 3,945 square miles. It is bounded oir the north by Belgauin 
District; on the east by Dharwar District and the Stale of Mysore ; on 
the south by South Kanara in Madras; on the west for about 76 miles 
by the Arabian Sea; and on the north-west by the territory of Goa. 
The District is not to be confounded with the District of South Kanara 


in Madras. North Kanara is the most southerly of the coast Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Western Ghats, varying in height from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, 
run through the District from north to south, dividing it into 
two parts: namely, the u[)lands or Balaghat (area, 
aspects* 2 >^39 square miles), and the lowlands or Payan- 

ghat (area, 1,306 square miles). The coast-line i.s 
broken only by the Karwar headland in the north, and by the estuaries 
of four rivers and the mouths of many smaller streams, through which 
the salt water finds an entrance into numerous lagoons winding several 
miles inland. The shore, though generally sandy, is in some parts 
rocky. Fringing its margin, and behind the banks of the brushwood- 
bordered lagoons, rise groves of coco-nut palms ; and inland from this 
line of palms stretches a narrow strip of level rice land. The whole 
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breadth of the lowlands, never more than 15 miles, is in some places 
not more than 5 miles. From this narrow belt rise a few smooth flat- 
topped hills, from 200 to 300 feet high; and at places it is crossed by 
lofty, rugged, densely-wooded spurs, which, starting from the main 
range of the Western Ghats, maintain almost to the coast a height of 
not less than r,ooo feet. Among the.se hills lie well-tilled valleys 
of garden and rice land. Thd’ plateau of the Balaghat is irregular, 
varying from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height. In some parts the country 
rises into well-wooded knolls, in others it is studded by small, isolated, 
steep hills. Except on the bank of streams and in the more open 
glades, the whole is one broad waste of woodland and forest. The 
open spaces are dotted over with hamlets or parcelled out into rice 
clearings. 

Both on the coast, where the green curtain of the forest forms 
a pleasing background to the long stretches of white sand, on which 
the rollers break beneath tall palms or dense patches of casuarina, 
and above the ghats in the vistas of giant hills covered with evergreen 
jungle, the scenery is of rare beauty. Owing to the absence, of railway 
communication the greater part of the District is seldom visited, except 
by officials or sportsmen; but the traveller who strays into these 
unfrequented paths w'ill find surroundings that compare favourably 
in picturesqueness with any of nature’s handiwork. 

Stretching across the watershed of the Western Ghats, North Kanara 
contains two sets of rivers—one flowing west to the Arabian Sea, the 
other east towards the Bay of Bengal. Of the eastern streams, the 
V’'arada, a tributar)' of the Tungabhadra, alone calls for mention. Of 
those that flow westwards, four are of some importance—the Kalmadi 
in the north, the Gangavali and Tadri in the centre, and the Sharavati 
in the south. 'I’he last of these, plunging over a cliff 825 feet in 
height, about 35 mile.s east of Honavar, forms the famous Gersoppa 
Falls. Along the coast the quality of the water is good, and the 
supply throughout the year abundant. 

The prevailing rocks are granite and trap, the former largely pre¬ 
dominating. At the base of the granite hills a laterite formation is 
common. Along the coast from Karwar to Honavar the surface rock 
is almost entirely hard laterite, a stone admirably adapted for building 
purposes. 

The humid climate and the high and equable temperature of North 
Kanara account for the predominance of heavy forest and the mois¬ 
ture-loving types of tropical vegetation. Teak prevails in loose lighter- 
coloured soils. Bamboos of several valuable kinds grow over the 
whole of the District. 'I'he chief liquor-yielding tree is the coco-nut, 
which is luxuriant in Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar. Liquor 
is also manufactured from the haini {Caryota urens), which grows 
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profusely in the Ghat forests. A detailed list of important trees, shrubs, 
and common herbs is given in Sir James Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer^ 
vol XV, part i. 

Kanara is almost the only part of the Bombay Presidency abounding 
in wild animals. Within the last thirty years elephants have been shot 
in the District, but they are now extinct. Tigers are numerous, though 
they have decreased considerably in recent years. Leopards are found 
in large numbers, and occasionally the black variety. In the western 
portion of the above-^^A«/ division, bison are common. Black bear, 
sdmbar, the ribbed-face and mouse deer are freciuently met with; and at 
times the game are much harried by packs of wild dogs who pursue 
the deer relentlessly till they succumb from exhaustion. In the 
smaller forests chital {Cervus axis) are not uncommon. The absence 
of legal restriction on the number of deer shot has, however, led to 
such a reduction in their numbers that rules are now being brought 
into force to save them from extinction. Twenty years ago a herd 
of eighty c/ttiai was not unknown; it would be difficult nowadays 
to meet with eight together. Among game-birds are the peafowl, 
jungle-fowd, spur-fowl, partridge, snipe, quail, duck, widgeon, teal, the 
green and the imperial pigeon. Red squirrels are frequently seen. 
Snakes are numerous, including the hamadryad or king cobra, and the 
python. 

The climate of different parts of Kanara varies greatly in salubrity. 
The coast portion, though moist, is healthy; but the forest tracts, 
especially the upland forests, are always malarious and at intervals are 
visited by especially fatal outbreaks. The most unhealthy time in the 
forests is the first two months of the rains and the four cold-season 
months, d'he valleys of the Kalmadi and of its feeders are tracts 
where fever has a specially bad name. In December, January, and 
February the uplands at night and early morning are often wrapped in 
mist. From May 20 the south-west wind freshens and blows all day, 
and throughout the hot season the greater portion of the District is 
rendered agreeable by the prevalence of cool breezes. The tempera¬ 
ture falls to 59° in November and rises to 91° in May. In March and 
April severe thunderstorms serve to cool the atmosphere. The highest 
annual rainfall is in Bhatkal, 156 inches, while Mundgod records 
only 46. Of the two divisions of the District, the lowland or coast 
tract has a heavier rainfall than the upland. The annual rainfall at 
Karwar averages 119 inches. 

In the low-lying lands near the coast heavy rainfall and a stormy 
sea sometimes cause floods which damage the crops. In 1831 and 
again in 1848, owing to the tempestuous weather, the Honavar 
coast lands were flooded with salt water and the crops destroyed. 

In the third century b.c. Asoka sent missionaries to Banavasi in 
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Kanara. From numerous inscriptions the country appears to have 
been controlled successively by the Kadambas of BanavILsi, the Rattas, 
the Western Chalukyas, and the Yadavas. It was 
for long a stronghold of the Jain religion. In ^ 

the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese established themselves 
upon the coast, Kanara was subject to the Vijayanagar kings. It is 
said to have been extremely rich and prosperous, and for a long 
period firmly withstood the efforts of the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Deccan to extend their conquests to the south. Eventually, after 
the crushing defeat at Talikota (1565) and the sack of the capital 
city of Vijayanagar, the local chiefs of Kanara assumed indepen¬ 
dence. The Musalmans then attacked the Portuguese settlements 
on the coast, but were unable to subdue them. The power of 
Bijapur, however, was generally established over Kanara, and con¬ 
tinued until the Marathas obtained an ascendancy about 1675 ; but 
with the advance of Aurangzeb the country passed under the 
Mughals after the fall of Bijapur in 1686, and the chiefs of Sonda 

and Bednur tendered their submission and tributes. Some time 

* 

subsequent to 1700 the Marathas again held Kanara. In 1763 
Haidar All captured Bednur and obtained an immense booty. Sonda 
and the sea-coast were also subdued by him, and this brought Haidar 
into collision with the Marathas; but he was able to maintain his 
conquests, and even to extend them as far north as the Kistna. War 
breaking out with the British, Tipu lost Honavar in 1783. After the 
defeat and death of Tipu at Seringapatam, Sonda was annexed by 
the British in 1799. It included the Kanara country above ghats^ 
which had been so desolated by war and pillage that there was 
little to govern except trees and wild beasts. This, with the coast 
tract taken from Haidar, was attached to the Madras Presidency in 
1799, and placed in charge of Munro. It continued to form part 
of Madras until t86i. In that year, owing to its relations with Bom¬ 
bay and to the fact that the forests supplied the Bombay dock¬ 
yard with timber for ship-building. North Kanara was transferred to 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

The chief buildings of interest in the District are the Jain temples of 
Banavasi, Gersoppa, and Bhatkal. The temple at Banavasi, which is 
attributed to the legendary Jakhanacharya, is of considerable dimen¬ 
sions. It is ornamented with sculptured figures and designs, and has 
a short Dravidian spire. A loose slab in the courtyard bears an 
inscription of the second century a.d. At Nagarbastikere near the 
modern Gersoppa several Jain temples mark the site of the old town. 
They are much damaged by time, but the images representing the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth TTrthankars are still intact. They are 
finely modelled in black basalt. At Bhatkal fourteen Jain bastu are 
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still preserved, dating from the reign of ('hannabhaira Devi in the 
fifteenth century. At the same place are three stone tombs of Euro* 
pean merchants who were buried in the year 1637. The numerous 
Hindu temples at Gokarn are ascribed to the fifteenth century. That 
of Mahabaleshwar is the most imposing. Many Kanarese inscriptions 
have been found at Bhatkal, Gersoppa, and Banavasi. At Ulvi in 
Supa there are a few Lingayafr caves and the well of the Lingayat 
saint Basava. 

The Census of 1872 showed a total population of 398,498, and in 
the next nine years the population increased to 421,932. By 1891 
it had further increased to 446,453. The Census of 
1901 recorded a population of 454,490, or 115 per¬ 
sons per square mile, residing in 8 towns and 1,281 villages. The taluka 
distribution was:— 
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The chief towns are the municipalities of Kakw'ak, the head-quarters 
of the District, Kumta, Bhatkal, Honavar, and Sirsi. Owing to 
the large areas of forest the country above the ghats is very sparsely 
populated, and in parts the population is decreasing. Much of the 
labour required to cultivate the upland tracts is therefore drawm 
from outside, the chief sources being Goa, Savantvadi State, and the 
Coondapoor tali 4 k of South Kanara. The language of the District 
is Kanarese, which is spoken by 57 per cent, of the total population. 
On the coast north of Gokarn and in the Supa petha^ Konkani replaces 
Kanarese as the common tongue. 

Among the Brahmans of Kanara (72,000) the most important are 
the Haviks (41,000), who are chiefly engaged in cultivation, being the 
owners of the areca-nut gardens of Sirsi and Siddapur talukas. They 
are reputed to have come originally from Southern India, and to have 
intermarried with the local cultivating caste of Gaudas. The second 
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Brahman caste of importance is the Oaud Saraswat (25,000), also 
known as Shenvi, with tlie two kindred sub-castes of Bardeskar and 
Kudaldeskar. The Gaud Siraswats, who are very fair, claim a northern 
origin, and certainly came from Goa in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. They commonly eat fish, on which account other Brahmans 
usually deny them the full status of their caste. Closely allied to the 
Gaud Saraswats, and probably in former times one caste vrith them, are 
the Saraswats (2,000), also known as Kushasthali or Shenvipaiki, many 
of whom have lately come from South Kanara. Between Saraswats and 
Gaud Sarasw'ats there is chronic enmity. The establishments of the 
Government offices in the District are largely recruited from the former. 

Apart from the Brahman castes, the special interest of the North 
Kanara population centres in the primitive classes, such as the Hal- 
vakki Vakkals (4,000), Gamvakkals (12,000), Halepaiks (52,000), 
Mukris (5,000), Kumarpaiks (9,000), and Harakantras (6,000), who 
have much in common with the population of Malabar and South 
Kanara, and but little affinity with the rest of the Bombay Presidency. 
Among these primitive people there exists to the present day an organ¬ 
ization by balls or exogamous divisions strongly suggestive of totems. 
Thus, in the caste of a hall named after the sdmbar deer, the members 
may not harm the animal, and do not intermarry. Descent is traced 
through females. With the gradual Brahmanizing of the.se caste.s, such 
as the recent promotion of the Kumarpaiks to Kshattriya rank, it is to 
be expected that this organization by bdlis may in time disappear. It 
has survived long enough, however, to throw' valuable light on the 
nature and origin of the Maratha dei>aks in the Deccan. The Marathas 
in North Kanara number 48,000, and are all cultivators, apparently 
a relic of the former MarathS dominion. Locally they are collectively 
described as Arer or Aryans. It is to be noted that the Gangavali 
river is popularly considered the extreme southern limit of the Aryan 
race and languages in India. South of this river the dark complexion, 
coarse features, Dravidian speech, and primitive customs of the people 
seem to lend much support to the popular vdew. Muhammadans 
(29,000) are distributed as follows: Pathans, 3,000; Saiyid.s, 2,000; 
.Shaikhs, 19,000. Besides the regular Muhammadan population (de¬ 
scendants of local converts to Islam), generally in poor circumstances, 
employed chiefly in agriculture and by Government £ts messengers and 
police, there are, in Kanara, two sjaecial bodies of foreign Muham¬ 
madan settlers. Of these, the more important and w'ell-to-do are the 
Navayats or seamen, representatives of the colonies of Arab mer¬ 
chants, of whom a remnant still exists along the w'hole coast-line of 
the Bombay Presidency, from Gogha southw'ards. The other foreign 
Musalman community is the Sidis, descendants of African slaves for¬ 
merly owned by the Portuguese. Although they have intermarried 
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for several generations with the low-caste population of the District, 
the Sidis have not lost their original peculiarities. They still possess 
the woolly hair and black skin of the pure negro. Some of them 
have been converted to Christianity, and some have become absorbed 
in the lower Hindu castes. They are for the most part very poor, 
and, settled in remote forests, live on the produce of little patches of 
rude cultivation. 

The Christians in the District, who are almost all Roman Catholics, 
belong to two classes, the first of which consists of a few families from 
Goa, of Portuguese extraction, though much mixed by intermarriage 
with the natives of the country; the second are descendants of local 
converts to Christianity. Christians of the higher class are clerks, the 
rest principally artisans and labourers. The total number of native 
Christians in 1901 was 16,126, of whom 15,116 were Roman Catholics. 
The chief centres of Roman Catholic Christuins are Honavar, Kumta, 
and Karwar. During their time of power and friendship with the 
Vijayanagar kings (1510-70), the Portuguese were probably allowed 
to make converts. But, as far as the record of treaties remains, it was 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, after the Mughals had 
withdrawn and when the Sonda chief in the north and the Bednur 
chiefs in the south were their close allies, that the Portuguese were 
most successful in spreading Christianity along the Kanara coast. 
When in 1784 Tipu succeeded in driving the British out of Kanara, 
he determined, on both political and religious grounds, to convert the 
native Christians of Kanara to Isl.nm. After taking a secret census he 
dispatched troops who arrested 60,000, or, according to other accounts, 
30,000 out of the 80,000 Christians found. The churches were dis¬ 
mantled and every trace of the Christian religion disappeared. Except 
infirm women and children, the [nisoners were marched under a strong 
military escort to Seringapatam, then the capital of Mysore. The men 
were circumcised, the unmarried girls carried away as concubines, and 
many of the married women were badly treated. The change of 
climate from the coast to the Mysore uplands, harsh treatment, and the 
unhealthiness of some of the places to which they were sent, so broke 
the health of the converts that within a year 10,000 are said to have 
perished. A few Protestants are found in the towns of Karwar and 
Honavar. The dhly mission in the District is the Basel Gerrrian 
Mission, with its head-quarters at Honavar. It was established in 
1845 and supports five schools. 

The cultivated portions of the lowlands are either sandy plains lying 
along the shore and the banks of rivers, or narrow well-watered valleys, 
which are for the most part planted with rice, coco- 
' nut groves, and areca-nut gardens. In the uplands 
the soil is generally a stiff clay, retentive of moisture. Owing to the 
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want of inhabitants, and aJso to the malarious climate, many fertile and 
well-irrigated valleys lie waste and covered with forest; and difficulty 
is experienced in finding a sufficiency of labour for the lands already 
under cultivation. 

The District is entirely tyoiwdri. The chief statistics of cultivation 
in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles :— 


Taluka. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest 

Haliyal 

1,056 

107 

5 

22 

9*4 

Karwar 

a8i 

50 

3 

14 

2*5 

Yellapur . 

760 

71 

2 

111 

.563 

Ankola 


4* 

4 

'5 

312 

Sirsi. 

49' 

85 


1.3 

380 

KXttnta 

224 

5.5 

4 

16 

14S 

Siddapur . 

3.^2 

46 

• . . 

6 

264 

Honav.Tr . 

426 

72 

12 

22 

325 

Total 

* 3.945 

528 

30 

219 

.3 ,*21 


' Thfsp areas are based on tlio latest information. 


Rice, of which there are many varieties, is the staple crop, the area 
in 1903-4 being 297 square miles. Jotvdr, chiefly grown in the Haliyal 
taluka, occupied one square mile. Rdgi, occupying 8 square miles, 
is grown in the hills for the food of the poorer classes. Pulses occupied 
10 square miles, the chief being nidg, kulith, and itdid, mostly grown 
in the coast idhtkas. Sugar-cane and safflower are also grown to a 
considerable extent ; and coco-nut.s, areca-nuts, the lesser cardamoms 
{Ekitaria Cardamomum)^ and pepper are produced in gardens in large 
quantities for home consumption and for export. The cultivation 
of coffee has been tried but proved unprofitable. Rice and garden 
lands are irrigated, the water being obtained from perennial streams. 
Near villages, especially on the coast, there are groves and avenues 
of Alexandrian laurel, which attains a large size. East Indian arrow- 
root grows wild and is also cultivated in some parts. The coco¬ 
nut palm i-s common along the coast, and is the chief liquor-yield¬ 
ing tree in the District. The palms, grown solely for their nuts, arc 
calculated to yield, on good coast garden land, a net yearly profit 
of about Rs. 50 per acre. U'he areca-nut gardens, i^ich are situated 
in the upland valleys, are surrounded by strong fences, wfthin which 
are planted rows of coco-nut, jack, and mango trees. The J>dn or 
betel-leaf vine {Piper Betk) is extensively grown ; also the areca palm. 
^J'he upland gardens further contain pepper, cardamoms, ginger, 
plantains; and sometimes pummelo, orange, lime, and iron-wood trees 
{ndg-chdmpa) are found in these higher tracts. Of vegetables, the 
hhendi is largely grown on the coast; and the egg-plant, the water¬ 
melon, and various pumpkin gourds and cucumbers arc common, 
voi.. xiv. L 
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Formerly, in the more open parts of the forest, nomadic cultivation 
by brushwood burning {kumri) was carried on, principally by tribes 
of Maratha extraction. The chief difificulty experienced in regard to 
cultivation in North Kanara since the practice of kumri was stopped 
is that known as the betta and soppu question. Betta is forest land 
assigned to the adjacent garden cultivation for the provision of soppu 
or leaf manure, which is indispensable in the cultivation of betel, 
pepper, and cardamoms. The improvident use of betta assignments, 
leading to the destruction of the forest on the land, results in a constant 
demand for further assignments, which cannot be continuously met 
unless the forest is to be entirely sacrificed to cultivation. Efforts are 
being made to come to a final settlement with each garden holder, by 
the allotment of an area of betta that is adequate for his requirements 
if treated with proper care. The salt marshes on the coast are offered 
for reclamation on very favourable terms. 'Fhc cultivators have little 
recourse to advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts. During the decade ending 1903-4 only 1-5 lakhs was 
advanced, of which Rs. 27,000 was lent in 1899-1900 and Rs. 67,000 
during the last three years of the period. 

The cattle are inferior everywhere, especially below the Gh.ats. 
Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Homivar contain few domestic animals 
of local breed. In Karwar, Kfimta, and Honavar the Goanese and 
other Christians rear pigs. Fowls are kept by all classes except 
Brahmans. 

Of the total area of cultivated land, 30 square miles or 6 per cent, 
were irrigated in 1903-4. Canals and wells supply about 2 square 
miles each, tanks 4 square miles, and other sources 22 square miles. 
The Mavinkop tank supplies 579 acres in the Haliyal taluka. The 
other special irrigation works are insignificant. In 1903-4 there w'ere 
18,205 wells and 5,534 tanks used for irrigation. Rice and garden 
crops arc watered by runnels brought from streams or rivers. Near 
the coast in the dry season, dams of earth, stones, and tree branches 
are thrown across streams and the lands near are watered, the dam 
being removed at the close of the dry season or left to be swept aw’ay 
by the floods. Some places are watered by canals from ponds. Where 
the level of thtj water is below the field, if not very deep, it is raised 
in a basket hung on ropes and swung through the water by two men. 
If water has to be raised from a greater depth, the lever and bucket lift 
is worked by either one or two men ; and, if the depth is still greater, 
it is drawn b}' the leathern bag worked by a pair of bullocks. When 
brought to the surface, the water is generally carried to the crop along 
the hollowed trunk of a palm-tree. The cost of constructing w^ells 
varies from Rs, 200 in sandy soil to Rs. 700 in the loam. 

The forests of North Kanara are very extensive. Of the total area. 
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3,262 ‘ square miles are under forest, of which 548 square miles are 
‘protected.’ The Forest department has charge of Forests 
the whole area. The forests are divided into three 
sections: the table-land above the Ghats, the main range, and the 
western spurs. The first of these contains splendid forests of teak, 
black-wood, and other trees 80 to 150 feet high, with fine clean stems 
60 to 90 feet high and 5 to 12 feet in girth. The central belt has 
some of the finest forest of the District, including the magnificent teakr 
tracts along the Kallnadi, Bedti, and Gangavali rivers. Bamboos of 
several valuable kinds grow over the whole of the District. The more 
important trees in the Kanara forests are khair, hedu, siras, dhaura, 
kdju, moha^ pkanas^ undi, sisu, abnus, jdmbui, nandruk, bhirand, nan^ 
mango, sandal-wood, tamarind, teak, and hirda. 

The forest revenue in 1903-4 exceeded 9 lakhs, mainly derived from 
the value of the timber sold from the de[)6ts. The cultivators are 
allowed to gather dry wood for fuel and leaves for manure, and to cut 
bamboos and brushwood for their huts and cattle-sheds.. They are 
also supplied, free of charge, with such timber as they require for their 
own use. In former years most of the produce of the Kanara forests 
went westwards to the sea-coast, finding its chief markets in Bombay 
and Gujarat. Of late years the sea trade has fallen off, and the bulk 
of the timber is now taken eastward to the open country in and beyond 
Dharwar. 

Iron ore is found in different places in the main range and spurs 
of the Western Ghats, and in the island of Basavrajdrug about half 
a mile off the coast of Haldipur and about 2 miles from tHe town of 
Honavar. The building stone in general use below the Ghats is iron- 
clay or laterite, and sometimes granite or granitic schist and clay-slate. 
Above the Ghats it is nearly always granite. In the same tract lime 
is usually made from limestone pebbles dug out of the banks of 
streams. On the coast, lime is prepared by burning cockle and oyster 
shells, which are abundant in most of the creeks and rivers, e.specially 
in the Kalinadi. 

In Kumta and Banavasi there are skilled carvers of sandal-wood. 

A few hundred persons ate employed in cutch- 

boiling. In the Ankola fdluka are 131 salt-works’" Trade and 
f , • , , • • 1 j , '^mmunications. 

ot which 107 were working in 1903-4 and produced ^ 

39,000 maunds of salt. With these exceptions North Kanara has 

no industries worthy of notice. 

The po! ts of Bhatkal and Honavar were known in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and rose to importance in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries as centres of the trade in horses from the Persian 
Gulf. At the present day the chief ports are KarwSr, Kumta, Ankola, 

‘ This figure is taken from the Kuiest Administration Report for 1903-4. 
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Honavar, and Bhatkal, with a total trade in 1903-4 of 61 lakhs: 
namely, imports ao lakhs, and exports 41 lakhs. The principal 
articles of export are rice, timber, coco-nuts, and spices; imports are 
piece-goods, metals, sugar, and spirits. Cotton from 1 )harwar, formerly 
exported in large quantities from Kunita, now goes by rail direct to 
the port of shipment for Europe. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway crosses the north-west angle of the 
District. North Kanara is traversed from north to south by two main 
roads, one above the GhSits and one along the coast, and by four main 
roads at right angles to them which climb the Ghats and link up the 
principal coast towns with Belgauni, Dharwar, and Mysore State. These 
roads run from Kadra to Belgaum via Supa, from Karwar to Dharwar 
via Yellapur, from Kumta to Dharwar via Sirsi, and from Honavar to 
Mysore territory via the Falls. In 1904 the District possessed 340 miles 
of metalled and 885 of unmetalled roads. All these, except 24 miles 
of metalled and 585 of unraetalled roads in charge of the local 
authorities, are maintained by the Public Works department. Avenues 
of trees are planted along 166 miles. There is steamer communication 
with Bombay during the fair season only, the steamers of the Bom¬ 
bay Steam Navigation Company calling at Karwar, Gokarn, Kumta, 
Honavar, and Bhatkal twice a week on their way to and from 
Mangalore. 

North Kanara, with an assured rainfall, is practically exempt from 
famine. Bad seasons have been known, but the records point to the 

Famine scarcity has only occurred owning to 

an influx of immigrants from the Deccan and Ratna- 
giri, or to the depredations of dacoits causing hindrance to the arrival 
of supplies. The District suffered from these causes in 1806, when 
men were forced to feed on roots and rice husks, and about 3,000 
persons are said to have died of want. In the famine of 1877 relief 
was necessary on a small scale. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and a Deputy-Collector. The District comprises the eight 

., . . . talukas of Ankola, Honavar, Karwar, Kumta, 

Administration. - jv - r,-, 

SiDDAPUR, SiRSi, Haliyal, and Vellapur. Ihe 

mahals or pethas are Supa attached to Haliyal, Mundgod to YellSpur, 

and Bliatkal to Honavar taluka. There arc three Forest officers. 

There is a District and Sessions Judge at Karwar and four Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges. I’he District Judge acts as a court of appeal from 
the Subordinate Judges, of whom one decides all original .suits with¬ 
out limit in value. Three of the Subordinate Judges exercise the 
powers of a Small Cause Court. There are twenty-five officers to 
administer criminal justice in the District. Crime is not of a serious 
nature below the Ghats, save an occasional case of forgery ; while 


Administration. 
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above the Ghats the most common offences are murder and dacoity, 
usually committed by persons coming from Dharwlr District. 

The ancient Hindu revenue system involved theoretically the levy 
of a sixth part of the gross produce of the land as the share of the 
State; but in practice much more than a sixth was taken under 
various pretexts, either in kind or commuted into money. Probably 
in late years as much as one-third was exacted; but when Haidar 
All and Tipu held Kanara, the District was rack-rented to such 
a ruinous extent that population was diminished by a third, and only 
half the nominal revenue could be collected. When the District was 
taken over by the British, it was at first proposed to introduce a per¬ 
manent settlement; but, in consideration of its desolate condition, 
large reductions of revenue were made as a temporary measure, and 
a permanent settlement postponed. Before many years the opinion 
was expressed that the Government demand was far too high and 
unequal in its incidence, and operated against the spread of cultiva¬ 
tion ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to fix the revenue upon an 
average of past receipts, a survey was begun in 1822. This was rather 
a rough inspection than an accurate survey, but it showed that the 
area under cultivation was larger than had been supposed. By fixing 
the assessments at about a third of the produce, the general rate of 
taxation was lowered; but the revenue was increased and paid with¬ 
out difficulty. Some progress was made with the survey on this 
principle, when it was discovered that, as the rate was the same on 
all lands, good or bad, the worst lands were being abandoned; and 
it w'as then decided to classify the lands according to their quality. 
In 1848 a minute was recorded by the Collector, demonstrating that 
it was not possible to assess the District satisfactorily without positive 
information as to the extent and capabilities of the land and the 
amount of Government as distinct from private lands, and pointing 
out that private ovrners were on all sides extending their boundaries 
at the expense of Government, Still it was considered that the ex¬ 
pense of a survey could not be afforded, and nothing was done until 
the District was transferred from Madras to Bombay. On its transfer, 
a survey was introduced, the greatest difficulty being experienced in 
identifying boundaries of villages and fields. Between 1864 and 1867 
a survey settlement was made in 199 villages above the Ghats, the 
whole District being completed by 1891. As the settlement spread 
towards the coast, the landholders showed signs of opposition; for it 
was found that the old assessments were far short of even a moderate 
rent, and that the revenue would be doubled. They refused to pay 
the new rates, and appealed to the civil courts for redress, carrying 
their suits to the High Court, which finally upheld the right of Govern¬ 
ment to revise the assessments in Kanara, and since then opposition 
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has died out. The survey increased the land revenue by 13 per cent, 
in Honavar, by 36 per cent, in Ankola and Ktimta, by 63 per cent, 
in Yellapur, and by 115 per cent, in Karwar. The revision survey 
of three iHukas was completed between 1895-1900, the assessment 
and area remaining unaffected. The total assessment on Government 
occupied land is now 10 lakhs. The average assessment per acre 
is: on ‘dry’ land 7 annas, on rice land Rs. 2-5, and on garden land 
Rs. n-15. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees :— 


I Land revenue . 
Total revenue. 


i88o-». 

1890-1. 

I9CK)- 1. 


7,60 

2,<j6 

10,iS 

13..S8 

13,60 

16,07 

16,67 



I 


There are .six municipalities in the Distrirt— Karwar, Kumta, Sirsi, 
Haliyal, Honavar, and Bhatkat, —besides two temporary muni¬ 
cipalities at Gokarn and Ui.vi. Outside the limits of these, local 
aflairs are managed by the District board and eight fdluka boards. 
The total income of these bodies in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,38,000, the 
principal source being the land cess. The expenditure was Rs. 1,38,000, 
including Rs. 58,000 expended on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is assisted by 2 inspectors. 
There are 14 police stations in the District; and the total strength 
of the police force is 646, including 12 chief constables, 138 head 
constables, and 496 constables. The District jail at Karwar has 
accommodation for 252 prisoners. In addition, there are 10 subsi¬ 
diary jails and one lock-up in the District, with accommodation for 
180 prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 
was 189, of whom one was a female. 

Compared with other Districts of the Presidency, Kanara stands 
fifth in point of literacy. In 1901, 8-4 per cent, of the population 
(15 males and i*i females) could read and write. .Education has 
spread widely of late years. In 1865-6 there were only 16 schools, 
attended by 929 pupils. By 1880-1 the number of pupils had in¬ 
creased to 6,511, and by 1890-1 to 12,214. In 1903-4 there were 
208 public and 26 private institutions, attended by 9,689 male and 
2,062 female pupils. The public institutions include one high school, 
10 middle, and 197 primary schools. Of these one is maintained 
by Government, 147 are managed by local boards, and 37 by munici¬ 
palities, 19 are aided and 4 unaided. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
was Rs. 82,500, of which Rs. 16,000 was derived from fees, and 
Rs, 17,000 from I^cal funds. Of the total, 66 per cent, was devoted 
to primary education. 
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There is a hospital at Karwar, and 12 disijensaries, including a 
railway medical institution, are situated in the District, with accom* 
modation for 85 in-patients. In these institutions 50,500 patients 
were treated in 1904, of whom 749 were in-patients, and 941 opera¬ 
tions were performed.^ The total expenditure was Rs. 22,800, of 
which Rs. 10,060 was met from municipal and Local funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 11,850, 
representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000, which slightly exceeds the 
average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency^ vol. xv 
(1883); Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 
CLXIII (1883).] 


Physical 

aspects. 


Kanara, South. —The more northerly of the two Districts on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, lying between 12° f and 13° 59' 
N, and 74° 34' and 75° 45' E., with an area of 4,021 square miles. 

The vernacular name Kannada (‘ the black country ’) really refers 
to the black soil of the Kanarese-speaking country in the Southern 
Deccan. Though a historical misnomer as applied to the western 
seaboard, it yet marks its long subjection to the Kanarese prince.s 
who held sway over the Western Ghats. The District is bounded 
on the north by the Bombay Presidency; on the east by Mysore 
and Coorg; on the south by Coorg and Malabar; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. The scarp or watershed of 
the Western Ghats forms a natural frontier on the 
ea.st. Approaching in the extreme north within 6 
miles of the sea, the main line of this range soon swerves abruptly 
eastward round the Kollur valley. Through this pusses a road leading 
to the Honnar Maganc, a small tract above the Ghats belonging to 
South Kanara, but separated from it by My.sore territory. South of 
the valley rises the prominent sugar-loaf peak of Kodachadri, 4,411 
feet; and thence, a precipitous cliff-like barrier with an average eleva¬ 
tion of over 2,000 feet, the Ghats run south-east to the Kudremukh, 
the highest peak in the District, 6,215 above sea-level. From 
this i)oint they sweep east and south round the Uppinangadi taluk 
to join the broken ranges of the Coorg and Malabar hills on the 
southern boundary of the District. South of the Kudremukh their 
character entirely changes. To the north few passes or prominent 
heights break the clearly defined watershed. On the south, deep 
valleys pierce the main line, flanked by massive heights such as Bal- 
lalrSyandurga (4,940 feet) and Subrah.manya hill (5,626), while a pro¬ 
fusion of forest-clad spurs and parallel ranges makes the scenery as 
varied and picturesque as any in the Presidency. West of the Ghats 
a broken laterite plateau slopes gradually tow'ards the sea. The general 
aspect of the District has been well described as a flatness uniform 
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but infinitely diversified. Much of the level surface is bare and tree¬ 
less, and strewn with denuded granite boulders; but numerous miniature 
bill ranges, well wooded save where stripped for firewood near the 
coast, and bold isolated crags rising abruptly from the plain, prevent 
monotony. ^ 

Local tradition states that South Kanara was part of the realm 
w'rested by the mythic Parasu Rama from the sea, and modern 
geology seems to confirm the view that it is an ancient sea-bed. 
Water is at any rate the element to which the District owes its dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics. The monsoons have furrow'ed innumerable 
valleys in the laterite downs, and fertilized them with rich soil washed 
down by the streams. Valley opens upon valley in picturesque and 
diversified similarity, all converging at last into the main valleys 
through which the larger rivers of the District run. Along the back¬ 
water which these rivers form at the coast are found large level 
stretches of fertile rice and garden land. From the sea, indeed, the 
coast-line presents an endless stretch of coco-nut palms, broken only 
by some river mouth or fort-crowned promontory where the main level 
of the plateau runs sheer into the sea. 

The rivers of the District, though numerous, are of no great length. 
Raging torrents in the monsoon, owing to the enormous volume of 
water they have to' carry off, in the hot season they shrink to shal¬ 
low channels in the centres of their beds. Rapid in their early 
course, they expand at the coast into shallow tidal lagoons. In the 
extreme south a number of rivers rising in the Malabar and Coorg 
hills form a succession of backwaters giving water communication with 
Malabar. At Kasaragod the Chaxdraciri (Payaswani) flows into the 
sea past an old fort of the same name. The Netravati, with its affluent 
the Kumaradhari, and the (lurpiir river, which have a ( ommon back¬ 
water and outlet at Mangalore, drain the greater part of the Mangalore 
and Uppinangadi taluks. The Swarnanadl and the .Sitanadi drain 
most of the Udipi taluk and have a common outlet at the port of 
Hangarkatta. A picturesque and important backwater studded with 
fertile i.slands is formed to the north of C’oondapoor town by a number 
of rivers draining much of the ('oondapoor taluk. 

The geology of South Kanara has not yet been worked out. It is 
probable that in the main it consists of Archaean gneisses of the older 
sub-groups, possibly with representatives of the upper thinner-bedded 
more varied schists (Mercara schists) and plutonic igneous rocks where 
the District touches Mysore and Coorg. laterite and ordinary coastal 
alluvium are common in the low-lying parts. 

As might be expected from the heavy rainfall (145 inches), the flora 
of the District is exceedingly varied. T'he forests are both evergreen 
and deciduous, and the more important timber trees are mentioned 
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under Forests below. Of fruit trees, the coco and areca palms and the 

jack and tnango are the most important. There are, however, few 
good grafted mango-trees, except in Mangalore town. The palmyra 
palm is found everywhere, and the cashew-tree is very common, 
especially near the coa,st. The bamboo grows luxuriantly. Consider¬ 
able stretches of sandy soil along the coast have been planted with the 
casuarina. The betel vine, yams of various kinds, and plantains are 
raised in gardens, and turmeric and chillies as occasional crops. 
P'lowers of numberless kinds grow in profusion, and in the monsoon 
every hollow and wall sprouts with ferns and creepers. 

The fauna is varied. T^eopards are found wherever there is cover, 
and annually destroy large numbers of cattle. The tiger is less 
common. On the Chats bison {^aur) and sambar attract sportsmen, 
and the black bear is also found, while elephants are fairly numerous in 
the extensive forests of the Uppinangadi idluk. Deer and monkeys 
do considerable damage to cultivation near the Ghats. 'I'he jackal 
is ubiquitous. The handsome Malabar squirrel indiais) is 

common in the forests, and flying foxes have establi!?hed several 
flourishing colonies. Among rarer animals are the flying squirrel, 
lemur, porcupine, and pangolin. Many species of snakes exist, and 
the python and the hamadryad {Ophiopha^us claps) grow to an 
immense size. Crocodiles and otters are found in the larger streams. 
There is good fishing in the rivers, mahseer being numerous; but 
dynamiting, poisoning, and netting by the natives have done much to 
spoil it. 

The climate is characterized by exi'e.ssive humidity, and is relaxing 
and debilitating to Europeans and people of sedentary habits. The 
annual temperature at Mangalore averages 8i°. The heat is greatest 
in the inland parts of the District during the months of March, April, 
and May. Malarial fever is rife during the hot season and the breaks 
in the monsoon wherever there is thick jungle. From November to 
March a chilly land wind blows at night which, though it keeps the 
temperature low, is unhealthy and reputed especially dangerous to 
horses. 

'I'he annual rainfall averages 145 inches. It is smallest on the coast 
line, ranging from 127 inches at Hosdrug in the south to 141 inches at 
Coondapoor in the north. The farther inland one goes the greater 
is the amount, Karkala close to the (thats having an average of 
189 inches. In 1897 the enormous fall of 239 inches was recorded at 
this station. Of the total amount, more than 80 per cent, is received 
during the four months from June to September in the south-west 
monsoon. The rains may be said never to fail, and the District has 
only once known famine. Floods, however, are rare, as the rivers 
have usually cut themselves very deep channels. 
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Little is known of the early history of South Kanara. Inscriptions 
show that it was included in the kingdom of the Pal lavas of Kanchi, 
the modem Conjeeveram in Chingleput District, 
whose earliest capital appears to have been Vat§.pi 
or Badami, in the Bijapur District of Bombay. Its next rulers seem to 
have been the early Kadamba kings of Banavasi, the Banaousir of the 
Greek geographer Ptolemy (second century a.d.), in North Kanara 
District. About the sixth century they were overthrown by the early 
Chalukyas, who had established themselves at Badami, the old Pallava 
capital. In the middle of the eighth century these were expelled by 
the later Kadamba king Mayfiravarma, who is .said to have introduced 
Brahmans for the first time into the District. His .successors seem to 
have ruled the country as feudatories of the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
in the present Nizam’s Dominions, and of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani in the same State. About the twelfth century the District was 
overrun by the Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra, the modern Halebid 
in Mysore. But there were frequent contests between them and the 
Yadavas of Deogiri, the modern Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions, until in the fourteenth century they were both overthrown by the 
Delhi Muhammadans, practically securing the independence of the 
local chiefs. In the first half of the fourteenth century the District 
passed under the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar. About this time Ibn 
Batuta, the Muhammadan traveller, passed through it, and has left an 
intere.sting, though somewhat exaggerated, de.scription of what he saw. 
During the next century the Portuguese made their first settlements on 
the west coast, and Vasco da (Jama himself landed in 1498 on one 
of the islands off Udipi. After the battle of Talikota in 1565, in 
which the last Vijayanagar king was defeated by the united Muham¬ 
madans of the Deccan, the local Jain chiefs achieved independence. 
But in the beginning of the next century almost all of them were 
subdued by the Lingayat ruler, Venkatappa Naik, of Ikkeri, noA\ a vil¬ 
lage in the Shimoga District of My.sore. During the next century and 
a half the Ikkeri chieftains, who had meanwhile removed their capital 
to Bednur, the present Nagar in Mysore, continued masters of the 
country, though most of the old Jain and Brahman chiefs seem to have 
retained local independence. 

British connexion with the District begins about 1737, when the 
factors at Tellicherry, taking advantage of a hostile move by the 
Bednur Raja, obtained commercial advantages, including a monopoly 
of all pepper and cardamoms in certain tracts. Haidar All, the 
Muhammadan usurper of the Mysore throne, after his conquest of 
Bednur in 1763 took Mangalore and made it the base of his naval 
operations. The place was captured by the English in 1768, but, 
on Haidar’s approach a few months later, was evacuated. On the out- 
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break of war with Haidar again in 1780, General Mathews, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay, landed opposite Coondapoor and took it. 
On his subsequent march north to Bednur, he also took Hosangadi 
and the Haidargarh fort. Bednur itself next fell, but the arrival of 
a large relieving force under Tipu, Haidar’s .son, forced Mathews to 
capitulate. Tipu then besieged Mangalore, which surrendered after 
a protracted struggle. During this war, Tipu, suspecting that the 
native Christians of the District were secretly aiding the English, 
deported large numbers of them to Mysore and forcibly converted 
them to Islam. During the final war with Tipu, which ended in his 
death-at the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, the District suffered severely 
from the depredations of the Coorgs. By the Partition Treaty of the 
same year it fell to the British. To the country thus acquired was 
added in 1834, on the annexation of Coorg, the portion of that 
province which had been ceded to the Coorg Raja in 1799. In 1862 
the country north of the Coondapoor fa/u^ was transferred to the 
Bombay Presidency, leaving the Di.strict as it now stands to the 
administration of Madras. 

The chief objects of archaeological interest in South Kanara are its 
Jain remains, which are among the most remarkable in the Presidency. 
The most noteworthy are found at K ark ala, Mudbidri, and Yenur, 
in a part of the District long ruled by Jain chiefs, of whom the most 
important were the Bhairarasa Wodeyars of Karkala. Under this 
family, which migrated from above the Ghats, building in stone is 
supposed to have been introduced into this part of the west coast. 
Fergusson states that the architecture of the Jain temples has no 
resemblance to the Dravidian or other South Indian style.s, but finds 
its nearest affinity in Nepal and Tibet. There is no doubt that it is 
largely a reproduction of the architectural forms in wood used in the 
country from early times. The remains are of three kinds. The first 
are the hettas, or walled enclosures containing colossal statues. There 
is one of these statues at Karkala and another at Yenur. The former 
is the larger, being 41 feet 5 inches high, and is also the more striking, 
as it stands on the top of a rocky hill overlooking a picturesque lake. 
They both have the traditional forms and lineaments of Buddha, but are 
named after Gomata Raya, a forgotten and perhaps mythical Jain king. 
They are monolithic ; and the method of their construction, whether 
they were hewn out of some boulder which stood on their sites, or 
whether they were sculptured elsewhere and removed to their present 
positions, is a mystery. A still larger statue, also said to be of Gomata 
Raya, at Sravana Belgola in Mysore is the only other example known. 
An inscription on the Karkala statue states that it was erected in 
A.D. 1431. The second class of Jain remains are the ffastis or temples. 
These are found all over the District, the most famous group being 
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at Mudbidri, where there are eighteen of them. With plain but digni- 
fied exteriors, clearly showing their adaptation from styles suited to 
work in wood, and greatly resembling the architecture common in 
Nepal in the reverse slope of the eaves above the veranda, nothing can 
exceed the richness and variety with which the interior is carved. The 
largest basti at Mudbidri is three-storeyed, resembling somewhat the 
pagodas of the Farther East, and contains about i,ooo pillars, those of 
the interior being all carved in the most varied and exuberant manner. 
The last variety of Jain antiquities are the stambhas or pillars. 
Though not peculiar to Jain architecture, the most graceful examples 
are found in connexion with the temples of that faith. The finest is at 
Haleangadi near Karkala. It is 50 feet from base to capital, the shaft 
being monolithic and 33 feet in length, and the whole gracefully pro¬ 
portioned and beautifully adorned. Barkur, once the Jain capital of 
the region destroyed by Lingayat fanatics in the seventeenth century, 
probably excelled the rest of the District in the number and beauty of 
its buildings; but these are now a mere heap of ruins. 

Serpent stones in groves and on platforms round the sacred fig- 
trees are numerous, bearing w'itness to the tree and serpent worship 
impo.sed by the influence of Jainism and Vaishnavism on the primitive 
demon and ancestor worship of the country. The Hindu temples are 
as a rule mean and unpretentious buildings, though many of them, such 
as that to Krishna at Unitn and the shrines at Suhrahmanva, Kolltir. 
Sankaranarayana, and Koteshwar, are of great antiquity and sanctity. 
Forts are numerous, especially along the sea-coast, but of little impor¬ 
tance archacologically. That at Bkkai. is the largest, and was formerly 
a stronghold of the Bednur kings. 

South Kanara is divided into the five tCiluks of ('oondapoor, Kasa- 
ragod, Mangalore, Udipi, and Uppinangadi, and includes also the 
. Amindivi Islands in the Indian Ocean. 'I’he head- 
(}uarters of the taluks (except of Uppinangadi, which 
is at Puttur) are at the places from which they are respectively named. 
The headman of the Amindivis lives on the Amini island. Statistics 
of these areas, according to the ('ensus of igor, are shown in the 
table on the next page. 

Much of South Kanara is hill and forest; and the density of the 
population is accordingly little above the average for the Presidency as 
a whole, fertile and free from famine though the District is. In the 
Uppinangadi tdluk^ which lies close under the Ghats, there are only 
147 persons to the square mile. This is, however, on the main road 
to Mysore and Coorg, and the opportunities for trade thus afforded 
have caused the population here to increase faster than in the District 
as a whole. 

rhe population of South Kanara in 1871 was 918,362; in i88i. 
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959 iSi 4 J in i)OS6,o8i; and in 1901, 1,134,713. It will be .seen 
that the growth, though steady, is not remarkable. In the decade 
ending 1901 the rate of increase was about ecjual to the average for the 
Presidency,-and during the last thirty years it has amounted to 24 per 
cent. There is considerable temporary emigration of labourers every year 
to the coffee estates of Coorg and Mysore, the total loss to the District 
in 1901 on the movement between it and these two areas being 14,000 
and 40,000 persons respectively. On the other hand, South Kanara 
obtains very few immigrants from elsewhere. In 1901 less than 2 persons 
in every 100 found within it had been born outside. As in the case of 
Malabar, this is largely due to its geographical isolation, and to the fact 
that the ways and customs of its people and its agricultural tenures 
differ much from those of neighbouring areas, The people are fonder 
of living in their own .separate homesteads than in streets, and the 
District consequently has a smaller urban population than anj- other 
except Kurnool and the Nilgiris, and includes only two towns. These 
are the municipality of Manc.alork (population, 44,108), the District 
head-quarters, and the town of Udipi (8,041). Both are growing places. 
There are few villages of the kind usual on the east coast, the people 
living in scattered habitations. 
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Of the total population in 1901 Hindus numbered 914,163, or 81 
per cent.; Musalmans, 126,853, or 11 per cent.; C'hristians, 84,103, 
or 7 per cent.; and Jains, 9,582, or 1 per cent. Musalmans are propor¬ 
tionately more numerous than in any Districts except Malabar, Madras 
City, and Kurnool; and most of them are Mappillas, who are described 
in the article on Mai.arar. Excluding the excei)tional cases of Madras 
('ity and the Nilgiris, (Jhristians form a higher percentage of the people 
than in any District except Tinnevelly. They have increased at the 
rate of 45 per cent, during the last twenty years. Jains are more 
numerous than in any other District of Madras. 

South Kanara is a polyglot District. Tulu, Malayalam, Kanarese, 
and Konkani are all largely spoken, being the vernaculars respectively 
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of 44, 19, 19, and 13 per cent, of the population. Tulu is the language 
of the centre of the District, and is used more than any other tongue 
in the Mangalore, Udipi, and Uppinangadi taluks ; but in Mangalore 
a fifth of the people speak Konkani, a dialect of Marathi, and in Udipi 
nearly a fourth speak Kanarese. In the Amindivi Islands and in 
Kasaragod, which latter adjoins Malabar, Malayalam is the prevailing 
vernacular. Most of those-who are literate are literate in Kanarese. 
It is the official language of the District, and its rival, Tulu, has no 
written character, though it has occasionally been printed in Kanarese 
type. 

The District contains proportionately more Brahmans than any other 
in Madras, the caste numbering 110,000, or 12 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. The Hindus are made up of many elements, and the 
castes are in need of more careful study than they have yet received. 
They include 16,000 Telugus (9,000 of w'hom are Devanga or Sale 
weavers); 82,000 members of Malayalam castes (most of whom are 
found in the Kasaragod td/uk); 140,000 people of Marathi or Konkani- 
speaking communities; and 672,000 who talk Kanarese or Tulu. The 
three largest castes in the District are the Billavas (143,000), the Bants 
(118,000), and the Holeyas (n 8,000). The first two of these hardly 
occur elsewhere. They are respectively the toddy-drawers and the 
landholders of the community. The Holeyas are nearly all agricultural 
labourers by occupation. 

Except the three Agencies in the north of the Presidency and South 
Arcot, South Kanara is more exclusively agricultural than any other 
District. As many as three-fourths of its people live by the land. 
Toddy-drawers arc also proportionately more numerous than usual, 
though it must be remembered that many toddy-drawers by caste are 
agriculturists or field-labourers by occupation, while weavers and 
leather-workers form a smaller percentage of the people than is 
normally the case. 

Out of the 84,103 Christians in the District in 1901, 83,779 were 
natives, more than 76,000 being Roman Catholics. Tradition avers 
that St. Thomas the Apostle visited the west coast in the first century. 
The present Roman Catholic community dates from the conquest 
of Mangalore by the Portuguese in 1526. Refugees from the Goanese 
territory driven out by Maratha incursions, and settlers encouraged 
by the Bednur kings, swelled the results of local conversion, so that 
by Tipu’s time the native Christian community was estimated at 
80,000 souls. But after the siege of Mangalore in 1784 Tipu deported 
great numbers of them, estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000, to Seringa- 
patam, seized their property, and destroyed their churches. Many of 
them perished on the road and others were forcibly converted. On 
the fall of Seringapatam the survivors returned, and the community 
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was soon again in a prosperous condition. The jurisdiction of Goa 
continued until 1837, when part of the community placed themselves 
under the Carmelite Vicar Apostolic of Verapoli in Travancore. After 
further vicissitudes the Jesuits took the place of the Carmelites in 1878. 
Mangalore is now the seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric. 

The only Protestant mission is the (Jerman Evangelical Mission of 
Ba.sel, established at Mangalore in 1834. Its converts now number 
5,913, mainly drawn from the poorest classes of the people, who find 
employment in the various industrial enterprises of the mission. 

The agricultural methods of South Kanara are conditioned by its 
climate and geological peculiarities. As already mentioned, the District 
is a laterite plateau on a granite bed, bounded by the 
Ghats, and worn and furrowed into countless valleys 
by the action of the monsoons. Much of the level plateau above the 
valleys produces nothing but thatching-grass or stunted scrub ; but the 
numerous hollows are the scene of rich and varied cultivation, and 
the slopes above the fields are well wooded save w'here denuded to 
supply the fuel markets of Mangalore and other large towns. 

The soil is as a rule a laterite loam, which is especially rich in the 
lower stretches of the valleys, where the best rice land is found. 
Large stretches of level ground occur along the coast, where the soil 
is generally of a sandy character but contains much fertilizing alluvial 
matter. To the north of the Chandragiri river this land grows excellent 
rice crops and bears a very heavy rent. South of that stream the soil 
is thinner and suited only to the ( ommoner kinds of rice; but tobacco 
and vegetables are grown in considerable quantities, especially by the 
Mappillas. 

Every valley has one or more water channels running through its 
centre or down either side. The best rice-fields lie as a rule on a level 
with these channels, which feed them during the whole of the first-crop 
season by small openings in their embankments that can be shut or 
opened as needed. After the first crop of rice has been harvested, 
dams are thrown across these channels at intervals \ and by this means 
the level of the water is maintained, and a second, and even a third, 
crop of rice can be grown by direct flow from the channel, water being 
let into the plots as required. Very often a permanent dam is main¬ 
tained above the cultivation, to divert part of the water down the side 
channels. In the land immediately above these side channels a second 
crop of rice is grown by bailing either with picottahs^ or, when the level 
admits, with hand-scoops {kaidambe) su.spended from a cross-bar, or with 
a basket swung with ropes by two men. These lands are locally termed 
majaL Still higher up the slopes of the valley are other rice-fields, 
known as bettu^ cut laboriously in terraces out of the hill-sides. These 
give only one crop of rice and, except where fed by some small jungle 
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stream, are entirely dependent on the rainfall; consequently their 
cultivation is somewhat precarious. The areca gardens are mostly 
situated in the sheltered nooks of the valleys in the more hilly parts of 
the District and in the recesses of the lower spurs and offshoots of the 
Ghats, where the two essentials of shade and a perennial w'ater-supply 
occur in combination. The finest coco-nut gardens are found in the 
sandy level stretches adjoining the coast, especially along the fringes 
of the numerous backwaters. 

A considerable quantity of black gram, horse-gram, and green gram 
is grown on the level land near the ('oast as a second crop, and on 
inajal lands elsewhere if sufificient moisture is available. Sugar-cane 
is grown here and there beside the backwaters. Vepper has never 
recovered from the measures taken by TipQ to suppress its cultivation. 
In the south of the Kasaragod tdluk^ kimri, or shifting cultivation, 
is still carried on in the jungles. 

The District is essentially ryotwdri, such warns as exist being merely 
assignments of land revenue. .Statistics of the various taluks for 
1903-4 are appended, areas being in square miles 
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More than a fourth of the District consists of forest, nearly one-half 
is hilly and rocky land not available for cultivation, and the area 
actually cropped is le.ss than a fifth of the totiil. Rice is by far the 
most important staple, the area under it (counting twice over that 
cropped twice) being 760 square miles. 'I'he garden area, 82 square 
miles, consists almost entirely of coco nut and areca-nut plantations. 
These three crops practically monopolize the cultivation. 

For agricultural purposes the ryots divide the year into three .seasons, 
to correspond with the times of the three rice crops. These are 
Kdrtika or Yenel (May-October), Su^gi (October-J anuary), and 
Kolake (January-April). It is drjubtful if any Di.strict in the Fresi- 
dcncy .shows such a round of orderly and careful cultivation, and the 
increased out-turn from any theoretical improvements that might be 
made would probably be more than counterbalanced by the enhanced 
cost of cultivation. The choice and rotation of crops, the properties 
of various soils, the selection of seed and of seed-beds, the number 
of ploughings, the amount of manure, the distribution of water, the 
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regulation of all these, and the countless other details of high farming, 
if based on no book knowledge, have been minutely adapted by 
centuries of experience and tradition to every variety of holding. 

In the jungles which almost everywhere adjoin the cultivation the 
ryot finds an unfailing supply of manure for his fields, of timber for 
his agricultural implements, which he fashions at little expense to 
himself, and of fuel for domestic use. Consequently he has availed 
himself but little of the Land Improvements Loans Act. Under the 
name of kumaki, holders of kadim wargs, or holdings formed before 
1866, enjoy these privileges to the exclusion of others within 100 yards 
of the cultivation. No figures are available to show the extension of 
tillage. The absence of a survey, the connivence of the village and 
subordinate revenue officials, and the nature of the country have made 
encroachments particularly easy; and land has been formally applied 
for only where the prior right to it has been disputed, or to serve as 
a nucleus for future encroachment. Cultivation has increased steadily 
everyw'here except immediately under the Ghats, where the miseries 
and depopulation caused by the disturbances of the eighteenth century 
threw out of cultivation large tracts which have never recovered, owing 
to the prevalence of malaria and the demand for labour elsewhere. 

The chief drawback to agriclilture in South Kanara is the want of 
a good indigenous breed of cattle. All the best draught and plough 
cattle have to be imported from Mysore,'and even where well tended 
they are apt to deteriorate. The ordinary village cattle, owing to 
exposure to the heavy rains, indiscriminate breeding, bad housing, and 
a regime of six months’ plenty and six months’ want, are miserably 
undersized and weakly. The climate is equally unfavourable to sheep 
and horses, the number of which is small and kept up only by importa¬ 
tion. A fair is held annually at Subrahmanya, to which about 50,000 
head of cattle are brought from Mysore to meet local requirements. 

The heavy rainfall and the rapid nature of the rivers do not admit 
of large irrigation reservoirs or permanent dams being formed, and 
as a result there are no Government irrigation works in the District. 
But the ryots have themselves most skilfully utilized the springs and 
streams by countless channels, feeders, and temporary dams. Along 
the coast, cultivation is largely assisted by shallow ponds scooped at 
little expense out of the sandy soil, and farther inland reservoirs of 
a more substantial nature are sometimes constructed at the valley 
heads. Many areca gardens are so supplied. 

South Kanara is' essentially a forest District. With the exception 
of the bare laterite plateaux and dowms of the Kasaragod and Manga¬ 
lore taluks^ and the spots where the hills near the coast Forests, 
have been stripped of their growth for timber, fuel, 
and manure, the country is everywhere richly wooded. The w'hole 
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l\ne of the Ghats with theh spurs and offshoots presents an almost 
unbroken stretch 6f virgin forest, which finds its richest and most 
luxuriant development in the recesses of the Uppinangadi taluk, where 
the most important and largest Reserves are found. The total forest 
area in the District is 662 square miles, and 408 square miles of 
‘ reserved ’ land are also controlled by the Forest department. In 
the early years of British administration the claims of Government to 
the forests and their prospective importance were alike overlooked; 
but the rights of the Crown began to be asserted from the year 1839 
onwards, and during the last thirty years Reserves have been selected 
and a system of conservation introduced. 

The destructive system of shifting cultivation, locally known as kumri, 
has been prohibited since i860, except in a few small tracts where 
it is strictly regulated. Such regulation is a matter of the greatest 
importance to a District with an annual rainfall averaging over 140 
inches, the seasonable distribution of which depends largely on the 
proper protection of its catchment area. 

The most valuable timber trees are teak, poons|3ar {CalophyUum 
datum), black-wood (Dalbergia latifolia), jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) 
and wild jack {A. hirsuta), ventek {Lagerstroemia microcarpa), kiralblwg 
{Ilopeaparviflora), banapu {Terminalia tomentosa), and marva (T’. pani- 
culata). But development must still be said to be in its infancy. In 
fact, the chief revenue is at present derived from items of minor 
produce, such as catechu, grazing fees, &c. The main obstacle is the 
want of good communications; but once this is overcome, whether 
by a system of light railways or otherwise, the South Kanara forests 
should be of the greatest value. 

A fine clay excellently adapted for pottery is found in several 
localities, especially along the banks of the Netravati, which supplies 
material for the Mangalore tile-works mentioned below\ Gold and 
garnets are knowm to occur in one or two places, but the mineral 
resources of the District are as yet practically unexplored. The 
ordinary laterite rock, which is easily cut and hardens on exposure, 
forms the common building material. 

The only large manufactures in South Kanara are the results of 
European enterprise. Tile-making was introduced by the Basel 
Mission, and this body has now two factories at 
comm^JiStions. bangalore and another at Malpe near Udipi. At 
Mangalore one other European firm and nine 
native merchants are engaged in the industry, and elsewhere in the 
District are two more native factories. The industry employs 
altogether about 1,000 hands. The Basel Mission has also a large 
weaving establishment at Mangalore, and some of its employes have 
started small concerns elsewhere ; but otherwise the weaving of the 
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District is of liie ordinsury kind. 'I'he same may be said with reference 
to the work of the goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other artisans. Four 
European and three native firms are engaged in coffee-curing. In 
1903-4 coffee from above the Ghats to the value of 41 lakhs was 
exported. Coir yam is manufactured in considerable quantities in the 
Amindivi Islands, where it forms a Government monopoly, and along 
the coast. On the coast, too, a considerable industry exists in fish¬ 
curing, w'hich is done with duty-free salt in fourteen Government 
curing-yards. Most of the product is exported to Colombo, but large 
quantities are also sent inland. Sandal oil is distilled in the Udipi 
taluk from sandal-wood brought down from Mysore. 

The principal articles of export are coffee, tiles, coco-nut kernels 
(copra), rice, salted fish, spices, and wood. The tiles are exported to 
Bombay and to ports in the Presidency. The coffee is brought from 
Mysore and Coorg to be cured, and is exported chiefly to the United 
Kingdom and France. I'he coco-nut kernels go chiefly to Bombay, 
rice to Malabar and Goa, and salted fish to Colombo, Large quantities 
of areca-nuts are shipped to Bombay and Kathiawar. The wood 
exported is chiefly sandal brought from Mysore and Coorg. The 
chief imports are cotton piece-goods, grain, liquor, oil, copra, pulses, 
spices, sugar, salt, and salted fish, largely to meet local needs, but 
partly for re-export to Mysore and Coorg. The bulk of the trade 
is carried on at Mangalore (the commerce of which is referred to in 
the separate article upon the place); and Malpe, Hangarkatta, and 
Gangoli are the most important of the outports. The most prominent 
by far of the mercantile castes are the Mappillas, who are followed by 
Telugu traders, such as the Balijas and the Chettis. Konkani Brah¬ 
mans, native Christians, and RSjapuris also take a share. There are 
twenty weekly markets in the District under the control of the local 
boards. 

'I'he District had recently no railways ; but the Azhikal-Mangalore ex¬ 
tension of the Madras Railway, opened throughout in 1907, now affords 
communication with Malabar and the rest of the Presidency. Its con¬ 
struction is estimated to have cost 109 lakhs for a length of 78 mile.s. 
A line from Arsikere on the Southern Mahratta Railwray to Mangalore 
has also been projected and surveyed. 

The total length of metalled roads is 148 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 833 miles, all of which are maintained from Local funds. 
Avenues of trees have been planted along 467 miles. The main lines 
are the coast road from Kavoy to Shirur ; the roads leading to Mercara 
through the Sampaji ghat from Kisaragod and Mangalore j and those 
from Mangalore through the Charmadi ghat to Mudugere taluk^ and 
through Karkala and the Agumbe ghat to the Koppa taluk in Mysore. 
Lines running through the Kollur, Hosangadi, Shiradi, and Bisale 
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ghats also afford access to Mysore, and the main routes are fed by 
numerous cross-roads. The tidal reaches of the rivers and the numerous 
backwaters furnish a cheap means of internal communication along the 
coast. In the monsoon communication by sea is entirely closed; but 
during the fair season, from the middle of September to the middle 
of May, steamers of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company call twice 
weekly at Mangalore and other ports in the District. Mangalore is 
also a port of call for steamers of the British India Company and other 
lines. Large numbers of coasting craft carry on a brisk trade. 

Owing to the abundant monsoons the District always produces more 
grain than is sufficient for its requirements. It is practically exempt 
from famine, and no relief has ever been needed except in the 
year 1812. 

For administrative purposes South Kanara is divided into three 
subdivisions. Coondapoor, comprising the Coondapoor and Udipi 

Administration usually in charge of a Covenanted Civilian. 

Mangalore, corresponding to the tatuk of the same 
name (but including also the Amindivi Islands), and Puttur, comprising 
the Uppinangadi and Kasaragod taluks, are under Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahslldar and a stationary sub-magistrate are 
posted at the head-quarters ot each taluk, and ^^'^nKytahstlddrs at 
Karkala, Bantval, Beltangadi, and Hosdrug, besides a sub-magistrate 
for Mangalore town. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge and a Subordinate 
Judge at Mangalore, and by District Munsifs at Mangalore, Kasaragod, 
Udipi, Coondapoor, Puttur, and Karkala. The Court of Session hears 
the more important criminal cases, but serious crime is not more than 
usually common, and there are no professional criminal tribes in the 
District. Offences under the Ahkari, Salt, and Forest Acts are 
numerous; and civil disputes are frequently made the ground of 
criminal charges, especially in connexion with land and inheritance, 
the majority of the Hindu castes in the District being governed by 
the Aliya Santana law of inheritance, under which a man’s heirs are 
not his own but his sister’s sons. 

Little is known of the early revenue history of the District. I'radi- 
tion gives one-sixth of the gross produce, estimated at first in unhusked 
and latterly in husked rice, as the share demanded by the government 
prior to the ascendancy of Vijayanagar. About 1336, in the time of 
Harihara, the first of the kings of that line, the land revenue system 
was revised. One-half of the gross produce w’as apportioned to the 
cultivator, one-quarter ,to the landlord, one-sixth to the government, 
and one-twelfth to the gods and to Brahmans. This arrangement 
thinly disguised an addition of 50 per cent, to the land revenue; and 
jhe assumed share of the gods and Brahmans, being collected by the 
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government, was entirely at its disposal. In 1618 the Ikkeri Rajas of 
Bednur imposed an additional assessment of 50 pet cent, on all the 
District except the Mangalore hobliy and at a later date imposed a tax 
on fruit trees. These additions were permanently added to the stan¬ 
dard revenue. Other additions were made from time to time, amount¬ 
ing in 1762, when Haidar conquered Kanara, to a further 35 per cent, 
of the standard revenue, but still not sufficient to affect seriously the 
prosperity of the District. Haidar cancelled the deductions previously 
allowed on waste lands and imposed other additions, so that at his 
death the extras exceeded the standard revenue. 'I’he further exac¬ 
tions and oppressions of 'fipu were such that much land went out of 
cultivation, collections showed deficiencies ranging from 10 to 60 per 
cent., and the District was so impoverished that little land had any 
saleable value. 

Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, the first C'ollector of the 
District, setting aside all merely nominal imposts and assessments on 
waste lands, imposed on Kanara and Sonda (the present Districts of 
North and South Kanara) a new settlement in 1799-1800. Some 
slight reductions were made in the following year. It worked smoothly 
for some time; then difficulty in the collections and signs of deteriora¬ 
tion owing to over-assessment .induced the Board of Revenue to order 
a revision, based on the average collections from each estate since the 
country came under the British Government. 'Fhis assessment, intro¬ 
duced in 1819-20, was till recently in force in South Kanara, with the 
exception of a portion of the Uppinangadi taluk \yhich was subse¬ 
quently taken over from Coorg. ('ontinued difficulty in realizing the 
demand, owing to low prices and riotous assemblages of the cultivators, 
who refused to pay their assessment, led to a Member of the Board of 
Revenue being deputed in 1831 to ini^uire into the state of the District. 
He reported that the disturbances were due to official intrigues, that 
the assessment was on the whole moderate, though low prices had 
caused some distress, and that where over-assessment existed it was 
due entirely to the unequal incidence of the settlement, aggravated by 
the frauds of the village accountants, who had complete control over 
the public records. In accordance with his views, some relief was 
granted in the settlement for 1833-4 to those estates which w'ere over¬ 
assessed. The Board did not, however, regard these measures as 
satisfactory. Further correspondence confirmed the view that any 
attempt to base a redistribution of the assessment on the accounts then 
available was doomed to failure, owing to their fallacious nature. The 
Board therefore expressed the opinion that the only remedy was 
a settlement based on a correct survey. This proposal involved a con¬ 
sideration of the question whether any pledge had been given for the 
fixity of the settlement of 1819-20. After further correspondence 
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between the Collectors, the Board, aiid the (iovernment, the question 
was dropped in 1851, the improvement in prices having meanwhile 
relieved the pressure of assessment on particular estates. 

In 1880 the matter was again raised by the Government of India, in 
connexion with the general revision of settlements in the Presidency 5 
and it was finally determined that the Government was in no way 
pledged to maintain the assessment unaltered, and that the survey and 
revision of settlement should be extended to Kanara in due course. 
A survey was begun in 1889 and settlement operations in October, 
1894. A scheme was sanctioned for all the taluks and has now 
been brought into operation. Under this the average assessment on 
‘ dry ’ land is R. 0-9-7 per acre (maximum Rs. 2, minimum 2 annas) ; 
on ‘w'et’ land Rs. 4-7-11 (maximum Rs. 10, including chaise for 
second crop; minimum 12 annas); and on garden land Rs. 4-13-7 
(maximum Rs. 8, minimum Rs. 2). The proposals anticipate an ulti¬ 
mate increase in the assessment of the District of Rs. 9,22,000, or 
65 per cent., over the former revenue. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees:— 

j i88u-i. I iQTOJ-i. [ 1903-4. , 

. i 13..48 i 14,69 13,26 17,03 

17,90 ! 21,63 23,41 27,76 , 

_ I 

Outside the municiiialii}' of Mangalore, local affairs are managed 
by the District board and the three taluk boards of Coondapoor. 
Mangalore, and Puttur, the areas in charge of which correspond 
with the subdivisions of the same names. Their total expenditure in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,82,000, of which R.s. 1,57,000 was laid out on roads 
and buildings. The chief source of income is, as usual, the land 
cess. South Kanara contains none of the Unions which on the east 
coast control the affairs of many of the smaller towns. 

The police are in charge of a District Superintendent, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Mangalore. The force numbers ro inspectors and 
558 constables, and there are 50 police stations. Village police do 
not exist. 

There is a District iail at Mangalore, and 8 subsidiary jails at the 
head-quarters of the tahAldars and their deputies have accommodation 
for 85 males and 35 females. 

At the Census of 1901 .South Kanara stood eleventh among the 
Districts of the Presidency in the literacy of its population, 5*8 per 
cent. (ii*T males and 0*9 females) being able to read and write. 
Education is most advanced in the Mangalore tdluk^ and most back¬ 
ward in the hilly inland taluk of Uppinangadi. In 1880-1 the number 
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of pupils of both sexes under Instruction in the District numbered 
6,178; in 1890-1, 18,688; in 1900-1, 24,311; and in 1903-4, 27,684. 
On March 31, 1904, the number of educational institutions of all 
kinds was 658, of which 502 were classed as public and 156 as 
private. The public institutions included 474 primary, 23 secondary, 
and 3 special schools, and 2 colleges. The girls in all of these 
numbered 4,107, besides 1,566 under instruction in elementary private 
schools. Six of the public institutions were managed by the Educa¬ 
tional department, 85 by local boards, and 7 by the Mangalore 
munidpality, while 278 were aided from public funds, and 126 were 
unaided but conformed to the rules of the department. Of the male 
population of school-going age in 1903-4, 21 per cent, were in the 
primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of the same 
age 4 per cent. Among Musalmans, the corresponding percentages 
were 30 and 6 respectively. Education, especially that of girls, is most 
advanced in the Christian community. Two schools provide for the 
education of Panchamas or depressed castes, and are attended by 
37 pupils. The two Arts colleges are the St. Aloysius College, a first- 
grade aided institution, and the second-grade Government College, 
both at Mangalore. The former was established in 1880 by the 
Jesuit Fathers. The total .expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,22,000, of which Rs. 77,000, or 35 per cent., was derived from 
fees; and 53 per cent, of the total was devoted to primary education. 

'I'he District possesses 8 hospitals and 11 dispensaries, with accom¬ 
modation for 75 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
135,000, including 1,600 in-patients, and 3,200 operations were per¬ 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 38,000, which was mostly met from 
Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
28,000, or 23 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the Mangalore municipality. 

[J. Sturrock and H. A. Stuart, District Manual (1894).] 

Kanarak. —Temple in Puri District, Bengal. See Konarak. 

K&naud Town. —Head-quarters of the Mohindargarh nizdmat and 
tahsil^ Patiala State, Punjab, situated in 28® 16' N. and 76® 13' E., 
24 miles south of Dari. Population (1901), 9,984. Kanaud w^as 
founded by Malik Mahdud Khan, a servant of Babar, and first peopled, 
it is said, by Brahmans of the Kanaudia sdsan or group, from whom 
it takes its name. It remained a pargana of the sarkdr of Narnaul 
under the Mughal emperors, and about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was conquered by the Thakur of Jaipur, who was in turn 
expelled by Nawab Najaf Kuli Khln, the great minister of Shah Alam. 
On his death his widow maintained her independence in the fortress, 
but in 1792 Sindhia’s general, De Boigne, sent a force against it under 
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Perron. Ismail Beg persuaded its mistress to resist, and marched to 
her relief; but she was killed in the battle which ensued under the walls 
of KSnaud, and Ismail Beg surrendered to Perron. KSnaud then 
became the principal stronghold of Appa Khande Rao, Sindhia’s 
feudatory, who held the Rewari territory, and eventually became a 
possession of the British, by whom it was granted to the Nawab of 
Jhajjar. By the sanad of January 4, 1861, the British Government 
granted parganas Kanaud and KuddhuSna to the Maharaja of Patiala, 
with all rights pertaining thereto, in lieu of 19*4 lakhs. The town has 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school, a dispensary, and a police station. 
I'he fort of Kanaud, known as Mohindargarh, contains the head¬ 
quarters offices of the Mohindargarh nizamat and tahsil. 

Kanauj Tahsil {Kannauj). —South-eastern tahsil of Farrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying along the Ganges, between 26° 56' and 27® 12' N. and 
79® 43' and 80° 1' E., with an area of 181 square miles. Population 
decreased from 117,229 in 1891 to 114,215 in 1901. There are 206 
villages and one town, Kanauj (population, 18,552). 'I'he demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,95,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. 
'Phe density of population, 631 persons per square mile, is above the 
District average. The tahsU consists of two parts: the uplands or 
hangar, and the lowlands near the Ganges, or kachohd, the former 
covering the larger area. The Kali Nadi (East) crosses the tahsil and 
joins the Ganges. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 124 
square miles, of which 43 were irrigated. Irrigation is supplied almost 
entirely from wells, and the tract is liable to suffer in dry seasons. 
Phis was the only tahsil in the District which lost in population 
between 1891 and 1901. 

Kanauj Town {Kannanj ).—Ancient city in Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27® 3' N. and 79® 56' E., 2 miles from 
the grand trunk road and the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, and close 
to the Kali Nadi (East). The Ganges tmee flowed below its walls, but 
is now some miles away. Population (1901), 18,552. I’he town finds 
no mention in the MahSbharata, but the legend of its foundation is 
given in the RSmayana. KusTnabha, the founder, had a hundred 
daughters, all but the youngest of whom scorned the hermit, VSyu. 
In revenge he cursed them, and their backs became humped, whence 
the city was called Kanya-kubja, or * the crooked maiden.’ Early in 
the Christian era Ptolemy refers to Kanauj as Kanogiza. The town 
w'as included in the Gupta dominions in the fifth century; and when 
the Gupta empire fell to pieces it became the capital of the Maukharis, 
one of the petty dynasties which arose in its place. In the sixth 
century it suffered from war with the White Huns and their ally, the 
king of MSlwa; but early in the seventh century it was included in 
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the great empire of Harshavardhana in Northern India. The Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited this monarch and travelled with 
him from Allahabad to Kanauj, describes the magnificence of his court. 
Harshavardhana’s death was the signal for anarchy, and the detailed 
history of the following years is unknown. In the latter half of the 
ninth century a dynasty of Raghuvansi kings reigned from Kanauj, 
which was also called MahodayS, over an extensive dominion. One 
of these kings was defeated in 917 by the king of Gujarat, but restored 
by the Chandel king of Mahoba. In 1019 Mahmud of Ghazni 
plundered Kanauj, which now came into the power of the Rathors, the 
most celebrated of whom was Gobind Chand (11x5-55). Nearly 200 
years later, in 1194, Muhammad Ghori defeated Jai Chand, the last of 
the Rathor kings, and the great kingdom of Kanauj came to an end- 
Under the Muhammadans Kanauj became the seat of a governor, but 
lost its old importance. In the fifteenth century it was included for 
some years in the Sharki kingdom of Jaunpur; and when Mahmud, son 
of Firoz Tughlak, lost his hold on Delhi, he resided here for a time. 
It was close to Kanauj, though across the Ganges in Hasdoi District, 
that Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. Under Akbar, when order 
had once been restored, Kanauj entered on a long period of peace, and 
it is recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari as the head-quarters of a sarkdr. 
During the eighteenth century it belonged sometimes to the Nawabs 
of Farrukhabad, again to the Nawabs of Oudh, and at times to the 
Marathas. The town or kingdom of Kanauj has given its iiame to an 
important division of Brahmans, and to many subdivisions of lower 
castes. Of the Hindu buildings which must have graced the place, 
nothing remains intact. 'I'he fine Jama Masjid, built in 1406 by 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, was constructed from Hindu temples, and 
the site is still known to Hindus as Sita ki rasoi, or ‘Sita’s kitchen.’ 
There are many tombs and shrines in the neighbourhood, the most 
notable being those of Makhdiim Jahaniya south-east of the town, 
and of Makhdum Akhai Jamshid 3 miles away, both dating from the 
fifteenth century. The most conspicuous buildings are, however, 
the tombs of Bala Fir and his son, Shaikh Mahdi, religious teachers 
who flourished under Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. The neighbourhood 
for miles along the river is studded with ruin.s, which have not been 
explored. The town lies on the edge of the old high bank of the 
Ganges, and, but for the high mounds and buildings described above, 
is not distinguishable from many places of similar size. The houses 
are fairly well built but small, and the most conspicuous modern 
building is a fine sarai recently completed. The dispensary, tahsili, 
and munsifi are at Sarai Miran, 2 miles south of Kanauj. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 4,000. It is famous for its scent distilleries, where rose-water, otto 
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of roses, and other perfumes are produced, which have a great reputa¬ 
tion. Calico-printing is also carried on, but is not so important an 
industry here as in Farrukhabad city. There was formerly a small 
manufacture of country paper, and a cotton gin has been worked at 
intervals in the last few years. The town school has 113 pupils and 
two primary schools 96. There is also a flourishing aided school, 
housed in a fine building. 

Kanaung. —Northern township ol Henzada District, Lower Burma, 
lying between 17® 54' and 18® 19' N. and 94® 48' and 95° 31' E., w’ith 
an area of 615 square miles. The population increased from 79,499 
in 1891 to 92,365 in 1901, the density being 150 persons per square 
mile. The tow'nshi[) extends from the Arakan Yoma in the west to the 
Irrawaddy, widening as it approaches the river. About one-third is 
uncultivable, being covered by the spurs of the Yoma. The lands in 
the western part are protected by embankments and fertile. The 
population consists almost entirely of Burmans, Karens, and Chins, in 
the proportions of 92, 6, and per 100. There are 428 villages and 
one town, Mvanaunc (poinilation, 6,351). Kanaung (891) is the 
head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 149 square miles, 
paying Rs. 2,25,000 land revenue. 

Kanaw&r.— The upper or north-eastern subdivision of Bashabr 
.State, Punjab, consisting in great part of the valley of the Upper Sutlej. 
It lies between 31® 7' and 32® 5' N. and 77^48' and 79® 4' E. It is 
bounded on the north by Spiti : on the east by Chine.se territory : on the 
south by Bashahr proper and 'i’ehrl; and on the west by the Kochi 
subdivision of Bashahr. The estimated area is 1,730 square miles, and 
the population in 1901 wa^- 17,741. 

Kanaw’ar is a rugged country, 50 miles in length by 40 in breadth, 
through w’hose ridges winds the deeply cleft valley of the Sutlej. 'I'hc 
precipitous banks of the main river afford little room for cultivation, but 
the valleys of its tributaries are assiduously tilled by the mountaineers. 
Until about forty-five years ago, grapes yielded an abundant vintage, 
being manufactured into raisin tvine and strong spirit. Vine disease 
sub.sequently reduced the vintage to a quarter of what it once was, but 
has recently subsided. The population consists of a mixed Tibetan 
and Hindu race, the Mongolian element preponderating in the north, 
while the southern region is inhabited by jiersons of Aryan type. 
Alone among the neighbouring hill tribes, the KanawSris successfully 
resisted the Gurkha invasion, and so completely baffled the enemy by 
breaking down bridges, that the Gurkhas entered into a convention 
by w’hich, in return for a tribute of Rs. 11,250, they agreed to leave the 
valley unmolested. Polyandry exists in its fullest form throughout 
Kanawar. Religion, broadly speaking, follows race. The .northern 
villages profe,s.s Buddhism of the Tibetan model; in the south Hin- 
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duistn prevails, wl\ile the middle region shades off gradually from one 
faith into the other. The language varies, like the religion, from 
Tibetan in the north to neo-Sanskritic dialects on the Indian side. 
The chief villages in the valley are Sangnam and Kanum. 

Kanbalu Subdivision. —Subdivision of Shwebo District, Upper 
Burma, containing the Kanbalu and Kyunhla townships. 

Kanbalu Township. —North-eastern township of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, lying between the Mu and the Irrawaddy rivers, between 
22° 51' and 23® 44' N. and 95® 22' and pb'* 1'' E., with an area of 1,636 
square miles. 'J'he country is dry and flat, and only the south-western 
comer is at all thickly populated. The population was 31,872 in 1891, 
and 44,783 in ipor, distributed in 259 villages, Kanbalu (population, 
1,003), oti the railway, being the head-quarters. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 132 square miles, and the land revenue and thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 64,300. 

K&nchenjanga. —Mountain in Sikkim State, Bengal. See Kin 
CHINJUNGA. 

K&.nchivaram. — Taluk and town in Chingleput District, Madras. 
See CONJEEVERAM. 

K 3 .nchr&p 3 .ra.—Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, District 
of the Twenty-four Pargaqas, Bengal, situated in 22® 57' N. and 
88® 26' E. Population (1901), 1,545. Kanchrapara is an important 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and the railway work¬ 
shops- are situated here. It lies within the Halisahar municipality. 

Kandahar Province. — Province of Afghanistan, bounded on 
the north by the "I’aimani country in the Herat province, and by the 
HazSrajat and Ghazni districts of Kabul ; on the east and south by- 
Baluchistan : and on the west by Farrah. ^\'ithin the administrative 
charge of the vai/t-ul-kukuuia (governor) of Kandahar arc comprised 
the division of Chakansur, and the minor divisions or districts of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Makur, Pusht-i-Rud, Zamindawar, and (iirishk. 

The province is divided into two well-marked portioms, differing 
essentially from each other in character, by a line drawn from Kan¬ 
dahar to Farrah. North of this line, and also to the north-east, the 
country is hilly, and gradually becomes more mountainous northwards. 
The general elevation of portions of Pusht-i-Rud and Zamindawar is 
about 4,000 feet, w'hile in the Bhagni tract of Pusht-i-Rud there are 
mountains of 10,000 feet in altitude. In the north-east Kalat-i-Ghllzai 
is 5,543 feet above sea-level, and in its neighbourhood are peaks of not 
less than 9,500 feet. South of the dividing line above mentioned, the 
elevation is at first between 2,000 and 2,500 feet, but it rapidly 
decreases. The country watered by the lower courses of the Harut, 
Farrah, and Helmand is open, forming the only plains of Afghanistan 
proper. To the south of Kandahar city is the desert of Rcgisian ; in 
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the south-west lies the great Afghan-Seistan desert. The province is 
drained by the Kadenai, Tamak, Arghastan, Arghandab, Helmand, 
Harut, and Farrah Rud rivers. Rising in the mountains north of the 
province, the Helmand with its tributaries eventually loses itself in the 
Seistan Hamun. 

The name of the province seems to connect it with the Indian 
people known to the Greeks as Gandarii, but the present inhabitants 
are almost entirely Durrinis. The towns contain a considerable 
number of Parsiwans (people of Persian descent), while in Kandahar 
city there are about 5,000 Hindus, No reliable estimate of the total 
population can be given. 

The climate varies considerably; that of the deserts is excessively 
trying, but with this exception it is on the whole good. In the moun¬ 
tainous regions the winters are severe, but elsewhere the cold is not 
great. 

Kandah3.r City. —Capital of the Kandahar province of Afghan¬ 
istan, situated in 31° 27 N. and 65° 43' P^., 354 miles from Herat by 
the shortest route, 313 from Kabul via Maidan, and about 62 miles 
from the British border at New Chaman; 3,462 feet above the sea. 
The city is situated between the Tarnak and Arghandab rivers on a 
level plain, intersected by numerous canals, and highly cultivated and 
well populated to the south and west, but barren to the north, north¬ 
west, and north-east. It forms an irregular oblong, longest from north 
to south, with a circuit of over 3 miles. It is surrounded by a ditch 
24 feet wide and 10 feet deep, and by a wall 27 feet in height. There 
are six gates, two each on the east and west, and one on the north and 
on the south. The four principal streets are about 40 yards \vide, and 
are named after the gates to which they lead from the Charsu, their 
point of intersection. Smaller and narrower streets branch from the 
main arteries towards the city walls. Kandahar is divided into four 
quarters, the various tribes which constitute the inhabitants occupying, 
to a great extent, separate portions. The different classes of merchants 
and shopkeepers also occupy separate streets, or portions of streets, in 
the various quarters. The houses are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, and are flat-roofed, some with upper storeys. 'I’hose of the rich 
are enclosed by high walls, and many contain three or four courts, with 
gardens and fountains. I’he citadel is situated at the north of the city. 
South of it is an open space called the Topkhana; west is another open 
space in which is situated the tomb of Ahmad Shah Durrani. This 
structure overtops all the surrounding buildings, and its lofty dome 
attracts the attention of the traveller approaching the city from a dis¬ 
tance. There are more than 180 Sunni mosques in the city, of which 
the Khirka Mubarak, a place of sanctuary {bas()^ is the most celebrated. 
Notwithstanding the large number of Shiah inhabitants, there is no 
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Shiah mosque. A commodious caravanserai exists outside the eastern 
gate for the storage of wool and other goods going to India. 

The total population of Kandahar city is estimated at 31,000, among 
whom Parsiwans predominate. There are about 1,600 shops, and 
a ganj where a large cattle, sheep, and grain market is held daily. The 
usual water-supply is derived, by numerous canals, from the Arghandab, 
but an ample supply is also available from wells. The climate of 
Kandahar is not salubrious, probably owing to the want of sanitation 
and to the large graveyards on one side and the marshes on the other. 
The rainfall is small, and occurs during the winter and early spring. 

In the summer months the heat is intense. The temperature varies 
greatly between sunrise and mid-day, sometimes by as much as 40° 
or 50°. 

Kandahar is famous for its fruits, which are as plentiful as they are 
good ; apricots, peaches, pomegranate.s, grapes, figs, and melons are all 
excellent of their kind and, fresh or dry, are largely exported. A con-^ 
siderable amount of tobacco is also grown for export to India. 

Kandahar is one of the principal trade centres in Afghanistan. 
are no manufactures or industries of any importance peculiar to the 
city ; but the long lines of bazars display goods from Great Britain, 
India, Russia, Persia, and .Turkistan, embracing a trade area as large 
probably as that of any city in Asia. The customs and towns dues 
together amount to a sum equal to the land revenue of the entire 
province, 'fhe Hindus are the most numerous and the wealthiest 
merchants in Kandahar, carrying on a i)rofitable trade with Bombay 
and Sind. They import British manufactures, e.g. silks, calicoes, 
muslins, chintzes, broadcloth, and hardware; and Indian produce, such 
as indigo, spices, and sugar. They export asafoetida, madder, wool, 
dried fruits, tobacco, silk, rosaries, &c. In 1903-4 the exports to 
India from Kandahar were valued at nearly 35 lakhs, and the imports 
at 33 lakhs. 

From early times Kandahar must have been a town of much impor¬ 
tance in Asia, as being the central point at which the roads from Herat, 
Sei.stan, (ihor, Kabul, and India unite. The position did not escape 
the notice of Alexander the Great, and Kandahar {Alexandria Ara- 
chotofi) is probably one of the cities that he founded or rebuilt. After 
being a portion of the Seleucid, Parthian, Sassanid, and Arab empires, 
Kandahar, on the break-up of the Khalifat, fell successively to the 
Persian Safiarids and Samanids, to the house of Ghazni, the Seljiiks, 
the Ghorids, and the Shahs of Khw'arizm, and in 1222 it was captured 
by the Mongols under Chingiz Kh 5 n. From his descendants it passed 
for a time to the Kart dynasty of Herat, an offshoot of the Ghorids, 
and in 1389 it was taken by Timur Lang. Between 1468 and 1512 
it was under local chiefs, but in the latter year it was recovered for 
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the 'Finiurids by B 5 bar, the founder of the Mughal empire. After his 
death Kandahar was a constant subject of contention laetween the 
Mughals and the Persian Safavids; and after being several times 
captured and recaptured by one or the other, it finally passed out d" 
Mughal possession in 1648, the subsequent efforts of Shah Jahan’s 
sons, Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh, to recover it proving fruitless. In 
1708 the Ghilzais of Kandahar threw off the Persian yoke, and a few 
years later defeated the Safavids in Persia itself. Persian rule was 
restored for a short time by Nadir Shah, who destroyed the city in 1738 
and built a new one. The old city is now known as Shahr-i-Kohna, 
and its ruins lie at the base of a bare rocky hill 3 miles to the west 
of the present town. Nadir Shah’s foundation was in turn destroyed 
by his Afghan successor, Ahmad Sh.nh, who founded the existing city 
in 1747. In 1834 Shah Shuja, the dispossessed (Sadozai) king of 
Afghanistan, attempted to re-establish himself in Kandahar, but he 
was driven off by his Barakzai rival, Dost Muhammad, who, after his 
victory, took the title of Amir. 

This was the last unaided attempt of the Sadozais to retake Kan¬ 
dahar. The next time Shah Shuja appeared on the field it was 
with the support of the British Government. The Army of the Indus 
occupied Kandahar in April, 1839, and Sh.ih Shuja w^as crowned 
there in May. While the restored king with the main British army 
marched on Kabul, a force was left under General Nolt to hold Kan¬ 
dahar. In 1842, after the revolt at Kabul and the massacre of Burnes 
and Maciiaghten, an attack was made on the city by laige bodies of 
Afghans under Safdar Jang Sadozai, but it was beaten off with heavy 
loss, and a fresh attempt soon after Mas equally unsuccessful. In 
August, 1842, Nott marched to Kabul, and Safdar Jang then took 
possession of Kandahar, only to be driven out four months afterwards 
by Kohan Dil Khan, who had come from Persia. On the death of the 
latter in 1855 his son, Muhammad Sadik, held the city for a short time 
until Dost Muhammad took possession in November of the same year. 
Dost Muhammad appointed his son, Ghulani Haidar Khan, governor, 
and on his death in 1858 Sher All Khan .succeeded him. On the 
latter becoming Amir, he appointed his full brother, Muhammad Amin 
Khan, to be governor. This chief rebelled and was killed in battle in 
1865. Kandahar again fell into Sher All’s hands; passed from his 
grasp to that of his half-brother and rival, Azim Khan, in 1867 ; and 
-again fell into the power of Sher .All, through his .son, YakQb Khan, 
in‘ 1868. 

During the last Afghan War Kandahar w-as occupied by British 
troops in January, 1879 ; and in May, 1880, SardSr Sher All KhSn was 
installed as Wall of the KandahSr province, which was to be indepen¬ 
dent of KSbul. In July, Sardar Muhammad AyQb Khan, a younger 
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brother of Yakilb Khan, advancing from Herat, inflicted a crushing 
defeat on a brigade of British troops at Maiwand and ^vested 
KandahSr. A relieving force under General Roberts left Kabul 
on August 8, arrived at Kandahar on the 31st, and on September i 
totally defeated Ayub, whose camp, artillery, and baggage were cap¬ 
tured, the Sardar escaping with a handful of followers. The victory 
immediately quieted the country, and the last oT the Brftish forces 
evacuated Southern Afghanistan in April, 1881. Sher Ali Khan had 
found himself too weak to maintain the position conferred on him, and 
had retired, at his own request, to India, where he ended his days as 
a British pensioner. Within three months of the British withdrawal, 
Ayub Khan, who had been maintaining himself with spirit at Herat, 
again took the field, and, after defeating Abdur Rahman’s troops, 
occupied Kandahar. He was, however, utterly defeated by the Amir 
in September, t88i, and fled towards Herat; but that city l^ad, mean¬ 
while, been occupied by one of the Amir’s lieutenants, and Ayub Khan 
had to seek refuge in Persia. He came to India in 1888, and has 
since resided there. 

Kandah&r. —Western taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 680 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
uigirs, was 97,728, compared with 128,525 in 1891, the decrease being 
due to the famine of igoo. Kandahar contained till recently one town, 
Mukkher (population, 6,148), the head-quarters ; and igo villages, of 
which 37 are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*5 lakhs. J^egar 
forms its predominant soil. In 1905 the td/uk was enlarged by the 
addition of some villages from Osmannagar. 

Kandh. —Tribe in the Central Provinces and Madras. See Khond. 

Kandhkot. —Tdluka of the Upper Sind Frontiei District, Sind, 
Bombay, lying between 27® 59' and 28° 27' N. and 68° 57' and 
69° 22' E., with an area of 543 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 48,723, compared with 30,369 in 1891. The density, 90 persons 
per square mile, approximates to the District average. The taluka 
contains 82 villages, of which Kandhkot is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly i-g lakhs. 
The taluka depends for irrigation upon the Begarl, Unhar W'ah, and 
Desert Canals, the canals from the Kashmor Band, and upon river 
floods. 

Kdndhla. —Town in the Budhana tahsll of Muzaflarnagar District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 19' N. and 77° 16' E., near thi 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 29 miles south-west of Muzaflarnagar tbwn. 
Population (1902), 11,563. It is situated on low ground and the 
neighbourhood is swampy. The more important streets are metalled 
and drained. Kandhla was constituted a municipality in 1872. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
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Rs. 6,joo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. ir,ooo, chiefly derived 
from jitroi (Rs. 6,600); and the expenditure was Rs. ir,ooo. There 
is a considerable local trade in grain, cotton, and cloth, which is 
manufactured here. The tcihslii school had 130 pupils in 1904. 

Kandhio&ls. —Subdivision in Angul District, Bengal. See Khond- 

MALS. 

Kftndi ^Subdivision. —South-western subdivision of MurshidaMd 
District, Bengal, lying between 23® 43'and 24® 12' N. and 87^50' and 
88® 14' E., with an area of 512 square miles. The subdivision, 
which is watered by the BhSgIrathi and Dwarka rivers, consists for the 
most part of undulating country, but near those rivers the land is 
alluvial and low-lying. The population in 1901 was 334,053, compared 
with 297,122 in 1891, the density being 652 per.sons per square mile. 
It contains one town, Kandi (population, 12,037), its head-quarters; 
and 883 ^villages. 

Kdndi Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 23° 58' N. and 88° 3' 
E., near the Mor river. Population (1901), 12,037. Kandi owes much 
of its importance to the fact that it is the residence of the RSjas or 
Paikplra, a wealthy and devout Hindu family. I'he founder of this 
family wa.s Ganga Gobind Singh, a banian of Warren Hastings, who 
was born at Kandi, and retired thither in his old age with an immense 
fortune, which he devoted to the erection of shrines and images of 
Krishna. His name has acquired a traditional celebrity for the most 
magnificent sraddha or funeral obsequies ever performed in Bengal, 
costing 20 lakhs, in honour of his mother. Kandi was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 9,000, mainly from a tax on per.sons ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail with 
accommodation for 24 prisoners, and a dispensary with 24 beds. The 
latter is maintained from the proceeds of an endowment fund, now 
amounting to 1-59 lakhs, left by the late Kumar Giris (ffiandra Sinha 
of Paikpara, and i.s the best-equipped hospital in the District. 

K&ndi. —Village in the Kalabgur id/uk of Medak District, Hyder¬ 
abad State, situated in 17® 35^ N. and 78® 6' E., 5 miles south-east of 
Sangareddipet. Population (1901), 1,573. Upon the open plain close 
by stand two stones with I’elugu or old Kanarese inscriptions, sur- 
Inounted by the sun and moon. 

Kkndiaro Taluka. —Tdluka of Hyderabad District, Sind, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 26° 55' and 27° 14' N. and 68° 2' and 68° 30' E., 
with an area of 320 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
62,937, compared with 55,733 in 1891. The density, 197 persons 
per square' mile, is, after Hyderabad tdluka^ the highest in the 








